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All the world's a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players : 
They have their exits, and their entrances ; 
And one man in his time playeth many parts. 

Shaibspbabb. 

Pride goeth before Destruction, and an haughty spirit before a fall. 

Proverb* xvi. 18. 
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CHAPTER I. 

There's mair than the de'il 
Wears a black manteel. 

Scotch Proverb. 

HOW beautiful is summer, with its flowers 
and bird-song ! All seems peace. Only 
the human heart never ceases to breed mis- 
chief and strife, and the human tongue to 
scatter its venom in "words that burn" 
literally. 

It was a fine morning at Knightswich. 
The may was flowering in the hedge-rows ; 
the thrushes were singing all day, giving 
place to the nightingale all night long ; the 
larks carolled high up in the sunny sky over 
the sweet clover-fields, whose waftures rose 
up to the hill-side. 

Mr. Arthur Cleves had slept in the com- 
fortable hotel at Knightswich, and prepared 
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2 The Boom of Doolandour. 

to mount the short though somewhat steep 
ascent from the high road outside the town 
to Mrs. Calverley's cottage on the summit. 

Two abodes had sprung up near the bottom 
of the declivity. They were properly a double 
" cottage of gentility," such as a certain pe- 
destrian in black is said to admire; very 
small as to site, very pretentious in green 
and gilt iron railings, brass knockers, and 
doors the hue of verdigris. 

Tiny flower-beds were laid out on each 
side of the wicket ; a Yucca filled the centre 
of one grass-plot, a red vase with a red 
geranium the other. The usual amount of 
mignonette, Venus's looking-glass, and love- 
lies-bleeding under the window, and on either 
side of the flagged walk to the entrance- 
gate rose, in guise as a body-guaM, tall 
sunflowers. 

Forth from this issued two middle-aged 
ladies, by courtesy so denominated. They 
paused, Dn joining company, as though un- 
certain which way to take for their matutinal 
ramble, and were conversing so earnestly as 
not to notice the noiseless approach of Mr. 
Cleves, who, leaning on his gold -headed 
cane, came slowly walking up the ascent, 
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and, just glancing at the pair, followed them 
as they turned up the hill. 

" How are you this morning, Miss Scat- 
terlie ?" said a black be-wigged, be-ringleted, 
be-rouged, and bedizened, stout, middle-aged 
female, with eyes like sloes. 

"Nicely, thank you, dear," replied her 
friend, Miss Scatterlie, a very tall, gaunt 
woman, with a very yellow, washed-out, 
much-freckled complexion, with pale straw- 
coloured hair, Puritanically parted back, a 
nose so bent over that, with the projecting 
upper jaw, and tight-drawn-down, long upper 
lip, over long, yellow teeth, she resembled a 
camel. Her pale blue eyes, like a boiled 
whiting's, very prominent, with yellow, blood- 
shot eyeballs, were encased in large, drooping 
lids, and surrounded by white eyelashes and 
eyebrows, similar to her locks. 

She looked like an ambulant jaundice. 
Her shawl was yellow, and the ribbon of her 
black velvet bonnet matched it. The Pomus 
Adamus in her shrivelled throat shone promi- 
nently out of the silky volutes of her yellow 
neckerchief. 

" Will you walk up the hill ? I'll tell you 
why. You know, up there" — nodding signi- 
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4 The Doom of Doolandour. 

ficantly towards Hawthorn Cottage. " Fact 
is, I hear worse and worse of the parties. I 
wonder that woman isn't ashamed of herself, 
harbouring such disreputable characters.' ' 

" Oh ! " replied Mrs. Wagglejaw scorn- 
fully, "her character's gone. Don't much 
signify what she does now. I assure you 
some very respectable parties in Knightswich 
have told me that every other day that Miss 
Wrestwood has a male visitor." 

" Indeed ! I have heard as much. Rhoda 
told me, and that it is a Mr. Alfred Cleves, 
or Cloves." 

" Only his name is not Alfred, but Arthur, 
my dear." 

" My dear, I know he is called Alfred. Oh ! 
it's scandalous I " 

" My dear, I know all about him ; he's 
Mr. Arthur Cleves, and the son of a lord." 

• f Good gracious ! " ejaculated the Scat- 
terlie. 

The monosyllable lord or peer acts on 
some folk like a galvanic battery. The shock 
may be profitable to health, since it seems to 
run through every fibre in their bodies. 

"Yes; and he's a dashing young man, 
and he arrives every Saturday by the coach, 
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and is set down here at the bottom of the 
hill ; and Sunday, when he thinks everybody 
is in church, he wanders up here to the cot- 
tage, and walks in, if you please, more as if 
he was master, and sets down for the day 
with that hussy. All Sunday, you mind; 
but some folk ain't easily caught napping, 
and I watched him out of my window, and 
saw him leave, and steal down again at ten 
o'clock at night. I wonder who this dark- 
looking party is, a walking so gingerly 
towards us, and if he's Mr. Cleves ! " 

Mr. Cleves, at this juncture, came up 
behind them, and was about to pass them, 
when, hearing his own name, waited till the 
"blest pair of sirens" had come quite 
abreast of him, while he stood still, with 
his back turned to them, apparently scru- 
tinising the fine view over Knightswich, 
which from this point commanded the Wold, 
Chase, and town, with a glimpse of the 
Kiver Tine. 

The female moraliser resumed, without 
lowering her tones : " Whether either of 
these parties were Mr. Alfred or Mr. Arthur 
Cleves, young or old, or that other party 
we have just passed, he did ought to be 
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ashamed of himself for scandalising Knights- 
wich and us, the oldest inhabitants." 

" Not the oldest, dear Mrs. Wagglejaw," 
returned the charmer in yellow, " but the 
most respectable, myself native-born, so to 
speak." 

" Mr. Cleves, a lord's son ! Don't believe 
it ! And take up with an actress ! He 
might as well take up with a hedge-beggar ! 
I should very much like to face this Mr. 
Cleves, and speak my mind to him ! " 

On this, Mr. Cleves wheeled about, and, 
facing the two friends, who gave a great 
start, having not perceived his vicinity, 
touched his hat, and blandly asked : 

" Pray, is that house on the brow of the 
hill beyond us Mrs. Calverley's ? " 

" Sir," answered Mrs. Wagglejaw loftily, 
" that house is Hawthorn Cottage. I dis- 
dain all acquaintance with its inmates; we 
never name them." 

" Do you live so near, and not know 
them ? " mildly queried their interlocutor. 

"I scorn such acquaintance for self and 
friend," said the stout one, covering with 
the panoply of her married aegis the single 
vixen, who, trying to put in her word and 
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bluster vainly, became yellower than before. 
At last she remarked tartly : 

" Mrs. Calverley is harbouring a very im- 
proper personage, an actress. We are old 
inhabitants of this town, sir, — virtuous 
women, — and we feel covered with disgrace 
at the circumstance." 

" May I ask why ? " blandly interposed 
Mr. Cleves. 

"Because, sir," answered the owner of 
the jaw, "she is a notoriously bad cha- 
racter." 

"And, not contented with coming down 
here to pollute the very air," eagerly inter- 
rupted the yellow face, " she has her flash- 
man to visit her every Sunday, and his 
name, we have found out, is Cleves, — Mr. 
Alfred or Arthur Cleves." 

"Madame," demurely responded the elderly 
individual thus apostrophised, "I am that 
man. I am Mr. Arthur Cleves. I may as 
well say I am the Honourable Arthur 
Cleves,"— saying, with an arch aside, 
"would not do to be mistaken for my 
scampish cousin, — same name, though not 
honourable." 

The weird women stood and stared 
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literally aghast. Mr. Cleves fixed his eyes 
sternly on the offending pair, and spoke 
thus : 

" You raised your voices so loud, I could 
not avoid hearing the vituperation cast on 
my name. That I pass over ; my character, 
I flatter myself, will sustain any assault, an<J 
I have still vigour enough left in my arms, 
despite my seventy years, to cane any male 
offender who chooses to make my father's 
son a subject for contumely or slander. 
With ladies," — here Mr. Cleves bowed with 
studied courtesy of inclination, a sarcastic 
smile playing on his lips, — " the case is dif- 
ferent. But I have one word to say to you 
as ladies. The young woman I am about to 
pay my respects to at Hawthorn Cottage i s 
as pure and virtuous as any daughter of our 
common mother Eve since her fall; and if 
any one dare to bring a c railing accusation * 
against Miss Wrestwood, I have only this to 
say that my lawyer shall take action against 
her calumniators, be they male or female. She 
is the god-daughter of my friend and relative, 
Sir Valerian Poingdestre, and will not find 
that friends fail her at a pinch, or any time 
of trial. 
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" A lone woman and a stranger, — to 
say nothing of her gifted intelligence, — 
she merits hospitality and encouragement, 
not virulent accusations, wholly unfounded 
on fact, and utterly untenable by proof. She 
ought, instead, to command, — what she 
usually does, — both respect in private life, 
and admiration from the public. So, ladies, 
you are warned." 

Mr. Cleves here made the most frigid of 
bows, and passed on. 

The two women remained transfixed some 
minutes between shame and resentment. 
They proffered no reply. Mr. Cleves slowly 
and deliberately continued his upward way. 
They discontinued theirs, turning into their 
habitations immediately at the bottom of 
the hill, wherefrom, as their respective bal- 
conies touched, each might be seen, in close 
confabulation, heads and shoulders together, 
speaking in subdued whispers, concocting 
schemes for retaliation, and confuting of 
the common enemy, who was to be driven 
from the town expeditiously and uncere- 
moniously by the simple propaganda of lies, 
— all whilst watching the old gentleman's 
ascending steps to Mrs. Calverley's garden- 
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gate, and only retreating when his figure 
was lost to sight in the entrance-porch. 

Then the Wagglejaw sounded her war- 
trumpet of defiance : 

" I call it shameful, dear ! Vile old 
wretch, he's too bad for repentance ! " 

" Oh, what fearful sins must lie on his 
conscience, if he has one ! " piped out the 
Scatterlie. " And they said the girl was ill, 
and resting for a time in seclusion ! " 

" Humbug ! Ill I And if she were, she 
ought to have died in some ditch, and not 
come into our neighbourhood to pollute 



us. 



" I quite agree with you, my dear," were 
the last words of the co-confabulating con- 
spirator. 
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CHAPTER n. 

To the doctor then he went 

And told his discontent ; 

Saying, Doctor, dear ! I am undone, done ; 

As her legs begin to walk. 

So her tongue begins to talk. 

I'd give anything on earth she was dumb, dumb. 

I'd give anything on earth she was dumb. 

Says the doctor, then, indeed, 

I have been your friend in need, 

I have cured your little dearie of the mum, mum. 

But 'tis past the power of man, 

Let him try the best he can, 

To make a scolding wife hold her tongue, tongue. 

To make a scolding wife hojd her tongue. 

Old Song. 

NOW, the Wagglejaw was a widow be- 
witched. Some twenty years pre- 
viously her black roguish optic3, her jetty, 
well-kempt locks, and red-and-white Irish 
complexion had captivated the unsuspicious 
captain of the Scotch regiment " Black 
Watch," while cutting capers at a Cork ball. 
She possessed a tocher of £3,000. Her 
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feats of agility and mirth rivalled those of 
Tom o' Shanter's, " Cutty Sark. M In a luck- 
less moment he proposed, in the delusion 
that Biddy Molloy was the right sort of 
craft to follow a soldier's fortune on the top 
of a baggage-waggon. She had no relations 
to plague him, and her little heap of 
money was quite a fortune. But he did 
not marry her for that. He loved her truly 
with an honest heart. But no sooner were 
they man and wife than hgr shrewish nature 
came out. She was like that " redoubtable 
man John Todd." Get away from her he 
could not. She scolded all day, she scolded 
half the night, and when not scolding snored 
like a trooper. He endured her loud- 
tongued abusiveness three mortal years. 
He became the joke, she the by-word of the 
regiment. He quitted it and nearly broke 
his heart in the wrench. She grew worse 
and worse, till, afraid of some day being 
provoked beyond all bearing into laying 
violent hands upon her, he told Biddy they 
must part company, and part they did. He 
resigned all her money into her own keeping, 
on the one express condition, duly drawn 
up by the lawyers on either side, that she 
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should never attempt to come near him 
again. 

Poor fellow ! they were hard lines for a 
man of his spirit. 

He was a fine, stout Western Highlander, 
was Sandy Muoklejaw, with a curly black 
head, and a trim moustache, and keen 
though kindly black eyes. A dead shot 
with his rifle, excellent at all athletic sports, 
and was looked up to in his regiment as a 
miracle of prowess, and strength, and 
honesty of purpose. His shoulders were 
wide as the poles apart, and his chest and 
back voluminous, strong, thick-set, and 
sinewy, with limbs to match. He was 
fatigue-proof, even at his early age at two- 
and-twenty. His voice was like a speaking- 
trumpet. His aspect was grave even to 
sternness ; his speech curt. But the man's 
heart was tender, his disposition kind and 
generous. It could not be said of him that 
" his bark was waur than his bite," for he 
never barked, but he bit. In a word he was 
not given to threats, — he did. He was a 
great disciplinarian, yet respected and liked 
by those under his command. He possessed 
remarkable mother -wit, and dry native 
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humour, which made him acceptable in all 
societies. By his brother officers and 
colonel he was greatly beloved and esteemed, 
and all felt sincerely sorry for his domestic 
miseries. 

Curiously enough fate brought Mucklejaw's 
regiment to Knightswich, where his un- 
canny moiety had established herself on 
separating from him, unsuspicious of the 
changes time might work in its locality. 
On beholding " Killcrony Cottage " for sale 
she bought it ; its appellation recalling the 
" ould country " to her mind, and settled in it 
under the name of Wagglejaw. It had been 
built three or four years previously by an 
Irishman, — named after his old abode, — and 
sold when he had outrun the constable. So 
Mrs. Wagglejaw installed herself therein just 
seventeen years before this part of our story, 
and during the last ten the daffodil of 
Knightswich, Miss Dalilah Scatterlie, hav- 
ing been thrown over by her " forlorn hope," 
the vicar's last young curate, bought the 
next tenement, named it " Virgin's Bower," 
planted no end of clematis over the joint 
porch, and dwelt there in amity with the 
widow aforesaid. How it was they con- 
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tinued to put their horses together so well 
was a puzzle to Knightswich, but then 
Dalilah echoed every word Mrs. Wagglejaw 
uttered, — whence there there was no cause 
for squabbling. If they differed in outward 
appearance, the complexion of their minds 
and tastes assimilated, and they won from 
their [neighbours the endearing title of the 
<c Switches of Knightswich." Kichly did 
they merit it by their unbounded love of 
tittle-tattle, slander, and continuous abuse of 
every soul out of their own circumscribed 
coterie, in which they received homage as 
high priestesses of purity, worship, and 
muffins. 

Mrs. Wagglejaw now opened fire : 

" My dear, we'll have a small tea-party 
this evening; Worrit and Killfox, Ap- 
Shenkin, of course, and discuss their dis- 
reputable goings-on. Did you remark a 
black, or rather grizzled old party who went 
by, just after that impudent old scaramouch 
threatened us." 

" Yes, I saw a male creature pass, but I 
paid no attention to him." 

" Naturally, but I'll go bail he is another 
of that minx's lovers, though rather on the 
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wane. It's all fish as comes to that net, 
depend on it, young or old* However, I'll 
go in and write the notes." 

Thereupon Mrs. Wagglejaw retreated into 
the parlour, followed by her shadow, the 
golden-haired Dalilah. 

The notes were immediately penned, de- 
livered, and simultaneously accepted. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

A dish of scandal sweetens and Heightens the flavour 
of a dish of tea. — A Mouse in the Wall. 

AT six o'clock the three guests made 
their appearance, dropping in one by 
one. First came, punctual to the minute as 
was his wont, especially when eating was 
the attraction, Doctor Dyonisius Worrit, a 
bulky personage with a voluminous contour 
and a bald head. His frontal protuber- 
ances were not commensurate with the 
projecting bosses of the hinder portion of 
his skull. He was deficient in the bumps of 
reflectiveness and imagination, and his head 
presented a curious cone-like appearance; 
depressed in front and rising to its apex on 
the bald crown, and widening between the 
ears. These were peculiar : flat, pendant over 
his coat collar, and looking as if nailed to his 
head. The scanty locks of hair thereupon 
grew over and round them. It was dark 
and stubbly. His eyes were over large, and 
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set in so oddly and so far apart under their 
heavy lids, they gave him the appearance of a 
huge prawn. His nose stood saddle-wise on 
his face, and his mouth, wide as Gargantua's, 
was garnished with a row of large, long, 
formidable teeth set in pele-mele, drooped at 
its corners in unpleasant fashion when his 
mood was serious, and expanded under 
cachinnation with gutta-percha facility, to its 
undue unshapely proportions. This sort of 
thing he performed sonorously, his voice was 
loud, and his whole person obtrusive. His 
few patients repudiated him, cc and all his 
works," on the arrival of Dr. Melrose in the 
town; and, as " dead men tell no tales," few 
knew with precision how many he had sent 
to the shades before their time. 

Dr. Worrit's proportions were too por- 
tentous to admit of his passing through the 
entrance-door in the ordinary fashion. He 
edged himself in sideways, and, in his formid- 
able jack-boots, well polished for the nonce, 
tramped down the narrow passage, making 
the boards to creak and the walls to resound 
under his elephantine tread. 

Divesting himself there and then of his 
hat and red choker, he smoothed the iron- 
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grey hairs to the best of his ability with a 
pocket-comb over his bald and shining pate ; 
then, turning the door-handle, went in un- 
announced, making his awkward but best 
obeisance to the brace of friends who sat 
before a well-plenished tea-table, whereon 
crumpets and sally-luns, a plate of smoking 
buttered toast, a dish of cray-fish fresh from 
the river, some kippered salmon, and hot 
plate of hissing slices of ham appeared satis- 
factory to his olfactories as he glanced over 
it all. 

Hardly were the greetings over when next 
in succession came Captain Ajax Killfox, — a 
Galwegian by birth, ex-Captain of a Conne- 
mara Militia Regiment. His eyes were as 
black as coals and as fiery. His moustaches 
and beard and hair matched them, being 
habitually touched up with some liquid akin 
to blacking. He stood full six feet two 
without his shoes, and, with his natural 
swagger, and hectoring voice, was a rather 
big fish at a small tea-party. 

The front door was again opened for him 
by Rhoda, the maiden who acted in the 
capacity of Housekeeper, Abigail, cook, 
housemaid, butler, and footman to the ladies 
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twain. 'Tis true her duties sound more 
onerous than in reality they were, since 
the fair Euphemia did a trifle in the dusting 
way, and Mrs. Wagglejaw drew all the corks 
with her own potent fists. Moreover, they 
had no correspondents out of Knightswich, 
and commonly dropped their own billets-doux 
as they walked their rounds. The houses 
being contiguous, with inner doors of com- 
munication, this again made Rhoda's work 
less arduous than might have been supposed, 
since neither lady disdained to do a trifle in 
the cooking way at a pinch, when specialties 
were in requisition for favoured guests. 

Her employers commonly discussing their 
prandial operations in Mrs. Wagglejaw's 
parlour, and adapting Miss Scatterlie's as 
their sitting-room. Four bedrooms com- 
prised the remainder of the cottages; of 
these Rhoda occupied one at the back, the 
other serving for linen and other matters. 
The ladies naturally sleeping in the two 
front bed-chambers. Over their doors might 
have been written the inscription used by 
Ariosto, " Parva, sed apta mihi," — "Small 
but suitable to me." 

Their little kitchen and pantry, with a 
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swinging safe for a larder, were additions to 
the outer wall, and looked into their kale- 
garden, which afforded them salad and a few 
early strawberries. 

Rhoda was possessed of chestnut hair, 
yellow-brown eyes, white teeth, and cheeks 
red as cherries, as were her lips. She was a 
good-natured, hard-working girl, rather un- 
tidy, very saucy when spoken to, but steady 
withal, and she suited the persons she served, 
and they served her purpose, while single. 

She was attired for the occasion in a smart 
blue-checked gown that once was clean ; but, 
being somewhat soiled, she put over it a fresh 
white apron to hide its defects. Her cap 
was gaily trimmed with pink ribbon. Her 
gown train hanging over her heels half hid 
her slipshod feet in unlaced, down-trodden, 
stockingless boots. 

Captain Killfox took off his hat, and 
stooped fully two feet before he could enter 
the low door. Catching Ehoda by the 
shoulders, he exclaimed in a rich brogue, 
" Give us a kiss, Jenny, darlin' ; ye're a rale 
beauty this mornin'." 

" Get out, Captain ! none of your non- 
sense ! and I'm not Jenny, — I'm Rhoda." 
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" Arrah ! my darlint ! don't matter ! 
Come, don't be shy. Tour 'lips are ripe 
strawberries smothered in crame,' an* I'll 
have a taste o' them, sure's death. The 
laste taste in life, by the powers." 

" Will you, then ? " and Ehoda smote the 
enterprising warrior a smart smack on the 
face. 

u Be Jasus ! I will have a kiss/' quoth 
the warrior, rubbing his face, and, waxing 
bolder, the Captain closed upon her. " I will 
have a taste o' yer purty mouth, an* divil a 
mother's son of 'em a looking at us/' 

Incensed, not for the first time by Captain 
Killfox's obtrusive admiration of her charms, 
Rhoda pushed him off with her two stout 
arms, freckled, as was her face, like a turkey's 

egg- 

" Do ! if you dare ! There's my young 

man a looking, and I'll call him ; and, if you 

don't be off, I'll scream. Get away, you 

vagabones ! and leave me alone. I hates you, 

1 do. Here, Tom ! " — and Tom's head looked 

up from his spade, whereon he was leaning in 

the gravel walk, attracted by the noise of the 

struggle. — " I'll holler, Cap'n, I will; and you 

knows as well as I do that the Missuses, 
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specially Miss Scatterlie, can't abide no 
kissing ; and you'll never darken these 
doors again, if I screams. And I shall 
lose my place, and here's Tom, he'll serve 
you out, if I calls him ; he's a rum un to 
deal with, when it comes to fisticuffs; he 
won the prize, he did, for boxing and single- 
stick." 

Killfox tightened his grasp. The struggle 
went on. 

"Be off, I say! Here! Tom! here's a 
burglar I come quick ! " 

Tom, who was ostensibly gardening, but 
in reality waiting to lighten the labours of 
his lady-love by helping to carry the things 
to and from the back settlement to the tea- 
table, popped his head in at the back 
door. 

" Leave go, you blackguard ! " said a 
growling voice in the distance. "Let me 
catch you at them games, and I'll pitch into 
you till all's blue again, I will." 

Killfox's ardour was quenched, he left go. 

" Lawk a mercy ! here's my new cap all 
a one side, an here's Mr. Jenkins a coming 
up. 

Which were facts. Mr. Gryffwd Ap- 
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Shenkin was at the wicket, with a broad grin 
on his face. 

To complete the tableau, Miss Scatterlie 
quietly opened the parlour door, putting her 
head out, and calling out, "What is that 
noise we hear ? Ehoda ! what's up ? " 

"Tare an' ages!" quoth the Captain, 
gathering his six feet together as rapidly as 
he could, " 'tis herself is to blame. 'Tis I 
trod on the little dog's tail, » an she howled 
like a Christian, the divil." 

"Dog," muttered the Lady. "We have 
no dog here." 

"Sure ye hav'n't," was the imperturbable 
reply ; " but a little vixen followed me in, 
an* a pretty how-d'ye-do she made." 

Ehoda hid her flushed and angry face in 
her apron, and the Captain wended his way 
tranquilly to the parlour, when, as he found 
Dr. Worrit installed by the widow, he 
seated himself, after brief salutations and 
excuses, beside the spinster. 

If his habiliments were threadbare, they 
were well brushed, his black stock stood up 
without a crease, and he never was over- 
looked, go where he might, on account of his 
height and his martial carriage. He was just 
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an impecunious, pleasure-seeking, mirth- 
loving, Irish rover, in whose heterogeneous 
composition levity took the place of crime, 
and buffoonery of conversation. 

Killfox had variously and summarily been 
disposed of for the night by the guardians 
of the public tranquillity, in requital of a 
favourite pastime of his, namely, the 
chanting at the top of his lungs an un- 
authorised version of his own of Moore's 
melodies, his chief favourites being — 

Oh ! the days are gone, when Beamy bright 

Me heart's chain wove ; 
When me only drame from morn till night, 

Was loave, still loave. 

The young May moon is bright, my de ar-r-r ! 
Tig nivir too late for delight, my dear-r-r ! 

And the best of all ways, 

To lengthen our days, 
Is to stale a few hours from the night, my dear-r-r ! 

These songs he varied by pleasant hetero- 
geneous interludes in the shape of apas seul ; 
occupying the centre of the street may be, 
or the pavement, according to circum- 
stances, he indulged in loud " who-ops! " and 
" hurroos 1 " dancing jigs to the lunar orb, 
whom he pathetically addressed as the lady of 

2 * 
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his heart, whirling his shillelah round his head 
to his own shadow, with as many antics as 
ever were capered by an ape at a show. 
He had occasionally been saluted by jugs of 
water flung over him by some incensed house- 
holders, and then pounced upon by the night- 
watchers to their relief, and borne off for the 
next twenty-four hours. He was master of 
that sort of hilarious repartee, in command 
of which Ireland flogs the world, and he 
" flogged all Connaught." He knew nothing 
of shame or compunction, and issued from 
the lock-up as fresh, he said, as a drake out 
of water, after shaking his feathers and all 
the drops off him, ready to go questing for 
new adventures. 

Mr. Gryffwd Ap-Shenkin now appeared 
on the threshold. He came of a race of 
Welsh kings and princes, whose thrones 
were made vacant some hundreds of years 
ago in Wales, by the ruthless Sassenachs. 
In figure he was short, but fairly-propor- 
tioned. His tow-coloured hair stood up on 
his head, 

Like quills upon the fretful porcupine. 

His eyebrows and lashes were as light as 
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his hair. His eyes were of that peculiar green 
called gooseberry, with such red eyelids, they 
resembled anchovies, being at all times half- 
closed, albeit in themselves vivacious and 
indagatory. Late hours and too great 
conviviality had given them this unmistak- 
able tinge, and in restlessness they equalled 
ferret's. His corpore bore equal testimony to 
good living, and his cheeks were rubicund ; 
also the tip of his very long, movable, 
somewhat elevated questing nose. A good- 
natured mouth filled with long Celtic teeth, 
filled the lower half of his face, and, despite 
the desperately restless motion of his eyes, 
imparted a general aspect of good humour 
to the little man's physiognomy. 

Why he left his native town of " Crwdd- 
nngewgnwffwrrg " none knew. If it were a 
secret, no secret was ever so religiously kept. 
According to his own report, his absence 
had been regretted ever since, so large was 
his business and so much in request his 
counsel. But he had left its quiet many- 
syllabled attractions, and, during a quarter 
of a century, had brought his talents as an 
attorney to sparkle at Knightswich, where 
his means appeared to suffice for his wants, 
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and where he liked to entertain his clients, 
of whom were the two hostesses, who had 
invited him to meet their other cronies at 
this evening's tea-fight, who were likewise 
his friends. 

GryfFwd Ap-Shenkin,' who was familiarly- 
styled by his fellow-townsmen " GrufFy Jen- 
kins," was not a bad little fellow in his way. 
Hewas sharp and clever bynatureandpractice, 
and, like allhis country-people,a bit of a lawyer 
by nature. Only he was apt in his small enter- 
tainments to overstep the bounds of sobriety, 
and invite his guests to a more copious im- 
bibing of mirth with spirituous liquors than 
was good for them or himself, and was 
suspected of infusing into their stirrup-cup 
a larger portion of rum or brandy, or even 
spirits of wine, than was wholesome for them, 
for he could carry more than most people. 
Wherefore it came to pass that many a 
pretty quarrel was hatched and fostered over 
his too hospitable board, or originated in the 
street on separating and walking home in 
pairs, or posse. And, as these quarrels were 
necessarily composed by himself, with ex- 
treme legal skill, he was supposed therefrom 
to " suck out no small advantage." For if he 
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restored peace between the belligerents, it 
was at the price of litigation and its costs. 
In some mode or other he scraped up clients, 
here and there, doing pretty well for him- 
self. He inhabited a green-doored house 
with a big brass knocker, and plate on which 
his name and calling were set forth, and 
kept a hobbadahoy in livery, a something 
between a footman and a groom ; had one 
strong Welsh Galloway and a four-wheeled 
chaise. In this he proudly offered occasional 
seats to the switches of Knightswich. 

" Oh, ho ! Rhoda," quoth the man of law, 
"you haven't taught the Captain manners 
yet," saying this, as he neared the door, 
waggishly. 

" No, sir, nor never shall. An impudent 
fellow ! that he is. He'll lose me my place 
some day, unless Tom pitches into hjm, — my 
sweetheart, I means, sir, — and he's ready to 
do't." 

" Your cap's awry, Khoda," responded 
the attorney drily. 

" Ay, I dessay. Drat the Cap'n ! Why 
can't he leave me alone? I hates un like 
pison, sir, that's why he's always a torment- 
ing me with his imperence. He's the most 
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rumgumtious chap ever came in a house. 
Will you take your goloshes off, sir ? " 

Ap-Shenkin scorned to wear any. He had 
neat feet, and liked to sport them. More- 
over, accustomed to his native skies, whose 
perpetual dripping suits fish, fishermen, and 
ducks especially, and where the very pigs 
take a bath and swim for pleasure, voluntarily, 
in the river Dee, he disdained over-shoes. 

"Got none, Ehoda; you know it. But 
here! haul off my paletot, there's a good 
girl." 

"Beg yer pardon, sir, ,, she answered, 
tugging at his outer garment ; " but I was 
so flustered by that 'ere great hulking 
militiaman, I forgot it's only the Doctor as 
takes such care of his health in damp 
weather." 

Dr. Worrit never left home without 
his goloshes, unless in jack-boots. He was 
delicate, at least, he fancied himself so." 

Preceding the little new-comer, Ehoda, 
who held Ap-Shenkin in great respect f 
opened the parlour door for him. 

" Please, 'm, here's Mr. 0' Jenkins." 

" Better late than never ! " said the 
Wagglejaw, stretching out a fat hand over 
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the tea-things very graciously, " Mr. Ap- 
Shenkin, ye're kindly welcome. Sit down by 
Dalilah." 

Now Dalilah was the real Christian name 
of the Scatterlie, whom her friend preferred 
to call Euphemia when alone. 

Ap-Shenkin obeyed orders. The tea was 
poured out, commended, and the party 
drank and feasted in silence for some 
minutes. Decidedly the feast was a " suc- 
cess," to use banale language on so solemn 
an occasion. 

When all were pretty nearly sated, — while 
one praised the ham, another the potted 
beef, the work of the Wagglejaw's own 
hands, and all agreed that the toast and 
crumpets were done to a turn, that the tea 
was the best in Knightswich, and the butter 
first-rate, — the palaver was regularly opened 
by Mrs. Wagglejaw. She addressed herself 
particularly to the Doctor, who had lately 
lost his better half, and was credited with 
having an eye to Mrs. W/s Three-per-Oents. 
She began thus : 

" Doctor, dear ! don't ye think we're all 
insulted by the goings-on at Hawthorne 
Cottage ? " 
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"Insulted?" chorused the gentlemen; 
" what are they up to yonder ? " 

" Oh ! " Miss Scatterlie answered, hiding 
her tawny face with her long, lean, yellow 
hands, cc don't you know ? Haven't you 
heard ? That Mrs. Calverley is harbouring 
improper characters, just under our noses." 

" Be the powers, ye should say over them. 
She's so far above ye I " 

" In-deed ! " droned out Dr. Worrit; 
" and who, pray, may I ask ? " 

Killfox stared with his very black eyes 
over his very hooked Milesian nose, looking, 
for all the world, like a startled owl just 
awoke. 

" Well, indeed, it scarcely becomes me to 
speak of such things ; but Mrs. Wagglejaw 
will explain better than I can." 

Little Ap - Shenkin fixed his sharp, 
piercing eyes first on one lady, then on the 
other. 

Mrs. Wagglejaw sank her voice to a tragic 
whisper : 

" That woman, who calls herself a lady, has 
got for a lodger Miss Valeria Wrestwood, the 
actress, staying there under her roof, — con- 
sorting with her, — visited by all the bad 
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men about, — and, what is worse, by Mrs. 
Mayflower, who holds her head so high, and 
the Misses Brandson, her granddaughters. 
I wonder if their pa is privy to it all ! They 
did ought to be ashamed of theirsehres, sure 
they ought. It's meself is ashamed for them." 

Dr. Worrit grinned. 

Captain Killfox laughed out. 

Mr. Ap-Shenkin screwed up his funny eyes 
with a wicked chuckle. 

Killfox took up the word : 

" Och ! my dear cratchure, is it t hat, at all, 
at all ? Be me sowl, I don't blame Mrs. 
Calverley, for iv all the purty colleens I ivir 
set my two blinkers upon, Miss Wrestwood 
is the beautifiillest. Och ! she'd drive a 
whole regiment wild only to look upon her. 
c Her eyes, are loadstars, and her tongue 
sweet air.' Just what the powet writes, 
she is. She's a jewel of a girl, my dear 
lady ; she'll set all Knightswich in flames." 

Watching the gathering .wrath upon the 
countenance of his hostesses, Dr. Worrit, 
groaning in the spirit, ejaculated : 

"Bad,— had,— I say!" 

"Bad, indeed, Doctor," sighed the 
Scatterlie. " Fancy men calling here on us, 

vol. n. D 
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all day, and every day in the week ! What 
would the world say ? " 

" Faix ! me dear ma'am/ 1 replied the 
Captain, " they'd just say ye were goin' to 
be married. No worse ! Eh, Ap-Shenkin ? " 

The idea tickled Ap-Shenkin. His eyes 
twinkled more and more. At last he uttered: 

" Well, indeed, I could never fancy such a 
thing I " 

"It would be monstrous" added, majes- 
tically, Mrs. Wagglejaw. 

" Faith ! 'twould be that same," echoed 
Killfox, his grim features relaxing to a grin. 

" Preposterous ! " tartly grunted the 
Doctor. 

" Sure, indeed ! " said the Lawyer, "the 
thing is preposterous, for it could never 
happen, and what cannot be entertained as 
an hypothesis is simply 'reductio ad ab- 
surdum,' and we know that things which 
are impossible can't be, and never, never 
come to pass." 

He looked waggishly at his audience. 
They were shut up for some minutes by 
this mathematical solution of their difficulty. 
It was like a shot in the air, for it hit no 
target ; it went beyond their reach. 
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Killfox frowned witheringly. He adored 
beauty, but he liked good feeding. That 
was beyond his reach ; this within it. He 
was the descendant of a king, but his 
finances were inadequate to his hereditary 
deserts and his appetite was large. The land- 
lady of his " one pair back " did not shine in 
soups, steaks, or cutlets. Consequently, he 
would not, for the mere sake of argument, 
forfeit any chance of a good lining to his 
waistcoat, as he called it, by feeding at 
other people's tables. Although peppery 
enough by nature, instinct prompted him 
when to draw in his horns, and lay his 
shiltelah in rest. Wherefore he frowned 
approvingly to the little Welshman, and 
looked askance at Worrit, whom, moreover, 
he regarded in the light of a dangerous rival. 

Worrit's waistcoat moved uneasily, while 
he blurted out that the bare mention of such 
things was an offence, as some people could 
never be evened to other people. 

The worthies were here in accord, and, in 
order to discuss with necessary privacy what 
measures could be adopted to stay the 
torrential progress of delinquency, they 
agreed to hold a consultation the very first 

d 2 
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day it was warm enough, in a boat on the 
Pine, and, firm in this resolve, they sepa- 
rated for the night, on the appearance of 
the early stars in the evening firmament, 
for fear of scandal I 
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CHAPTER IV. 

How soon, alas ! the hours are over, 
Counted us out to play the lover ; 
And how much narrower is the stage 
Allotted us to play the sage. 

But, when we play the fool, how wide 
The theatre expands ; beside, 
How long the audience sits before us. 
How many prompters ! what a chorus ! 

Walter Savage Laxdor, Plays. 

WHO is there that cannot remember the 
first play they ever saw? The ex- 
citement, the wondering, the astonishment 
at such a display of memory, and all the 
unwonted gesticulation of the actors, their 
comings in, and goings out, and the childish 
speculation of where they went, and where 
they lived ? Whence they come from the 
side-scenes, and their final disappearance 
whereunto ? 

Then the after-joy to a gifted child, after 
catching good part of the dialogue and plot ; 
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of repeating it with emphasis gratia, and 
impromptu action, to young playmates in 
the country ; singing the songs in a musical 
drama, and astonishing the less fortunate, 
who had never been taken to a theatre. 

Christine was wild with excitement during 
the two days which preceded the Thursday 
of Mrs. Mayflower's bespeak. Usually very 
particular about her toilette, she did not care 
what frock she wore. She gladly assented 
to have on a silk frock high up to her throat, 
with long sleeves, for fear of catching cold, 
instead of her new, pretty pink Gaze de 
Chamb^ry, with its low body, and lace trim- 
mings, and short sleeves. And she only felt 
sure of her anticipated delight when she 
was planted by her grandmamma, who was 
flanked by Diana on her right hand, and 
Uncle Desmond close by her, in the central 
box of the little theatre. 

It was a very pretty theatre, and a spa- 
cious, considering the size of Knightswich. 
The boxes were divided by small pillars, and 
the frontage painted a very nice candle-light 
sage-green, which formed a good ground for 
the floral decorations upon its surface. 

The base of each pillar terminated in a 
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well-delineated grotesque masque from the 
antique, representing Tragedy and Comedy, 
suspended by red ribbons, as it were. These 
were united by wreaths of dark ivy-leaves, 
with brown berries, interlacing each other. 
Prom the foot of each upright rose a 
thyrsus, surmounted by vine-leaves, tied 
with pink ribbons, all of which made that 
tier gay. The upper tier was painted with 
taste and effect, but with less elaboration. 

At the back of the orchestra, facing the 
centre of the house, the decorators had in- 
serted a well-painted mirror of antique form, 
supported and flanked by scrolls, bearing in 
red-and-gilt letters these words : " We shape 
and reflect manners and morals." On either 
side of the partition of this back frontage 
were representations of Pan's pipes, with 
cymbals, tambourines, and fifes ; on the other 
a harp, with crotales and castanets, looped 
up with red ribbons and garlands of many- 
coloured flowers, intermingled with wheat, 
barley, and oats ; altogether very original 
and effective, and pleasing withal to the 
beholder's eye. 

Sir Patrick St. Rule had very kindly 
allowed the band of his regiment to play, 
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which was a great treat to the playgoers and 
actors, accustomed mostly to the untunefiil 
scrapings of impromptu fiddlers, got together 
for the nonce, albeit unaccustomed to play in 
concert. After the overture to " Semira- 
mide " had been ably performed, the curtain 
drew up, and the play commenced. 

It was, as fixed upon by Mrs. Mayflower, 
" King John," Valeria's grand role. In the 
third act and first scene she surpassed 
herself. The quiet scorn with which she 
uttered : 

Believe thee ! — I do not believe thee, man ; 

I have a king's oath to the contrary. 

Thon shalt be punish'd for thus frighting me. 

Her pathos in : 

Oh, if yon teach me to believe this sorrow, 
Teach thon this sorrow how to make me die. 

On reaching the climax of her woes, where 
Constance cries out lamentably : 

I will instruct my sorrows to be prond ; 

For Grief is proud, and makes his stout ones stoop. 

To me, and to the state of my great grief, 

Let kings assemble ; for my grief's so great, 

That no supporter but the huge firm earth 

Can hold it up : here I and Sorrow sit ; 

Here is my throne ; bid kings come bow to it ! 
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the majesty of her utterance, the charms of 
her person, the pathetic cadence of her 
musical voice, affected her audience pro- 
foundly. There was the lull of a minute 
after the curtain dropped, then a deafening 
volley of " Bravoes! " from pit and galleries. 
The showers of bouquets, the clapping of 
hands and waving of handkerchiefs, the tears 
which streamed from the ladies' eyes, bore 
unquestionable testimony to their admiring 
appreciation of this gifted girl's performance; 
and, when she reached the fourth scene, with 

I am not mad : this hair I tear, is mine ; 
My name is Constance ; I was Geoffrey's wife. 
Young Arthur is my sod, and he is lost : 
I am not mad ; I would to Heaven, I were ! 
For then, 'tis like I should forget myself : 
Oh, if I could, what grief should I forget ! 

and again : 

He talks to me, that never had a son ; 

amid this final cry of hopeless woe, 

Grief fills the room up of my absent child, 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me ; 
Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 
Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 
Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form ; 
Then, have I reason to be fond of grief ; 

2 * 
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the enthusiasm of the audience became un- 
controllable. The men stood up, applauding 
vociferously. Some Italians, come down 
purposely from London to witness her per- 
formance, shouted passionately, " Eianella ! 
Rianella ! brava ! brava 1 la Eianella ! " The 
women sobbed. Valeria was called again 
and again before the curtain. 

Pale with emotion, exertion, and excite- 
ment, her dilated eyes and quivering features 
imparted an absolutely unearthly beauty; 
and, as once her eyes and Diana's met, the 
latter longed to throw her arms round the 
bewitching Thespian, and embrace the won- 
drous shrine of such blazing genius, before 
whom all the spectators did verily bow down 
in homage. 

In the upper stage-box, reserved for the 
manager and his friends, sat two gentlemen. 
One was recognised as Mr. Arthur Cleves ; 
the other, partially concealed by the green 
silk shade, was the object of much speculation. 
Once Sir Patrick St. Rule caught a transi- 
tory glimpse of a face, and whispered to the 
Major, who sat beside him : 

" I'd bet a cool hundred that is De 
l'Esp^e stuck up alongside of old Arthur." 
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" I dare be sworn it is just himsel', an' 
no ither," quoth the Major quietly. * " It's 
my opeenion his thochts gae pretty aften 
that way. I hae obsairved him speering 
quietly round the corner o' the box iviry 
time Miss Wrestwood cam' on the stage. 
.But she nivir lookit his way. She's a 
braw lassie, an' a virtuous." 

" But old Madam de l'Esp^e would not 
relish that, Mucklejaw, it's my opinion," in- 
terrupted the Colonel. 

" Na, na ; that's why the Colonel comes 
on the sly ; but I'll go bail his intentions are 
honourable. Happy wife she wha wins him ! " 

" No doubt ; but it does the girl no good, 
poor thing, to be followed about by so smart 
an officer." 

" True ; an' she's nae the girl to gae ither 
gait wi' a mon than what's right an' proper. 
But she canna gainsay ony bodie comin' to 
see her performance." 

" I wonder if it is true ? He looks seedy, 
poor fellow ! We shall meet him, I dare say, 
and we'll ask him to supper by-and-by." 

However, it so happened that neither of the 
interlocutors did foregather with the party 
in question; and the probability was that 
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General de l'Esp^e, if him it were in the 
body, departed by the night mail, or very 
earliest morning train. 

But, in the box opposite the General and 
Mr. Cleyes, sat a personage as mysterious as 
the Veiled -Prophet. He merely peeped 
through a chink in the corner of the green 
curtain, and even the " Switches " failed to 
discover his identity, though they left no 
stone unturned for that purpose the follow- 
ing day. 

He was the " Unknown " of the evening, 
and all the gossiping of Knightswieh could 
hear was that " a Gemmen had come in a 
po* chay from the station, five miles off, 
Knightswieh being still blessed in its ab- 
sence of railways. That he was muffled up 
all over his face with his high coat-collar 
and a choker ; not one feature was left dis- 
cernible ; that he was picked up by the same 
" po* chay " after the play, and driven back 
the same way, just in time to catch the ear- 
liest up train to London. As he became an 
impenetrable individuality, society ceased to 
trouble itself about him, — all excepting the 
occupants of Killcrony and Virgin's Bower, 
who averred that they had watched a strange 
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man striding up through the town from the 
point where the junction lay with the main 
road, and that he looked like the ghost of 
Hamlet. They would not have gone to the 
play that night for worlds, nor sanctioned 
the patronage of that impudent, immoral 
young woman ; and they wondered how the 
sedate Mrs. Mayflower, who was always such 
a stuck-up person, could do such a scan- 
dalous thing as carry her grandchildren with 
her to that house of pollution, — a theatre. 
So the " Switches " absented themselves from 
it, chewing the bitter-sweet, the broom-stalks 
of envious curiosity and ungratified longing 
after the forbidden fruit, — 

Pleasant, but wrong, as the monkey said when 

he kissed the cat. 

They were above doing any wrong ; while 
their sense of what was due to public mo- 
rality forbade its commission. 

They were the only defaulters from the 
theatre that night. Their three beaux were 
amongst Valeria's most vociferous supporters, 
and clapped and cheered as who the loudest ? 
But they took care not to betray their pec- 
cadillos to the demure ladies aforesaid. 
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Poor little Christine was in a fever of 
rapturous excitement the whole evening 
long. On the whole, it was not, perhaps, 
the play most suitable to one of her extreme 
sensibility; but it appeared that wonder 
choked sentiment in her that night, and she 
was so taken up in watching the transforma- 
tion of the quiet, simply-dressed young lady 
whom she had met at her grandmamma's 
two mornings before into a stately queen, 
glittering with jewels, clothed in velvet and 
brocade, and afterwards almost transfigured 
by grief and care, that she did not seem to 
be so affected as they almost feared she 
would be. 

A laughable farce followed, and the versa- 
tile powers of the heroine of the evening 
were severely tested, after the fatiguing emo- 
tion evoked by the tragedy. 

Valeria, however, appeared to be born for 
comedy as well as tragedy, and sent all her 
audience away marvelling at the wit and 
brilliancy of her repartees, the humorous 
by-play, and the versatility of her remarkable 
genius. 
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CHAPTER V. 

The merry glass, the cheerful bowl, 

Unlock both heart and tongue. 

Then, let us quaff ! 

And let us laugh ! 

The rosy vines among. — MSS. 

The good man marries early, 
The wise man not at alL 

Scotch Proverb. 

THE officers had returned to supper after 
the play, and were bent on making a 
night of it, but sober withal. 

Their Colonel, Sir Patrick St. Rule, was a 
very distinguished officer. Strict on parade 
and service generally, he completely unbent 
at mess and in mufti. 

All his officers were very fond of him, 
and he completely realised the saying of 
what an Irishman is when a gentleman. 
Courteous, affable, and often droll, he ever 
encouraged cheerfulness when not incom- 
patible with duty. 

They had all been discussing the points of 
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the play and the wondrous beauty and 
genius of the B6n6ficiaire, Valeria Wrestwood. 
Finally songs were called for. The subal- 
terns began. The Colonel gave them the 
following ballad : — 



Old Oromwell was dead and laid in bis grave, 
Hum ! Hum ! and laid in bis grave, 

And an apple tree grew over his head, 

Hum ! Hum ! grew over his head. 

The pippins were ripe and ready to fall, 

Hum! Hum ! <ko. 
Game by an old woman and gathered them all. 

Hum ! Hum ! <kc. 

Old Cromwell got up and hit her a knock. 

Hum ! Hum ! <fcc. 
Which made the old woman go trippety hock. 

Hum! Hum! <kc. 

The old woman she told it at Drogheda Fair. 

Hum ! Hum ! <kc. 
And the burghers at her gave a start and a stare. 

Hum ! Hum ! &c. 

They marvelled how did the old woman get there. 

Hum ! Horn ! <kc. 
And swore that she came on a broom through the air. 

Hum! Hum! dec. 
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From Dublin to Cork swift the rumour had spread, 

Hum ! Hum ! <kc. 
Of Noll and his Babes of Grace risen from the deao> 

Hum i Hum ! <fec. 

The White Boys laid still, not a gossoon would dare, 

Hum ! Hum ! <fcc. 
Look the moon in the face with old Noll watching there. 

Hum ! Hum ! <fec 

The babes in their cradles lay trembling with fright, 

Hum ! Hum ! <fcc. 
Expecting old Noll, in the darkness of night, 

Hum ! Hum ! <kc. 
Would pounce on, and slay them, with deadly delight. 

Hum ! Hum ! <fca 

"Well done, Colonel ! bravo ! " cried the 
auditors. 

Sir Patrick possessed a fine manly voice, 
and made the old rubbish effective, and " as 
good as a play," lisped young Lilliewhite, 
just joined. 

"That's an auld ballad?" asked the 
Major. " An auld wife's sang, my certes ! " 

" Ancient or modern, I've known it all 
my life. Old Noll, you know, is not the 
well-beloved of the Irish peasantry. My 
nurse was a Roman Catholic, and very likely 
I was as naughty as most youngsters when 
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a ' babe,' not € of grace.' Whensoever I did 
Snisbehave, and that was pretty often, she 
used to terrify me into submission by en- 
gaging that Cromwell should come as a black 
horse, straight up from a hot, fiery place, too 
well known to be designated otherwise, and 
carry me off and eat me up* So, you see, I 
retained the lines, they were so well drilled 
into me, and I've given them in a fine 
Cork accent, did I not ? " 

" Ye bae ; ye hae. Wad I had never set 
my fut in that same toon o 9 Cork ! It's 
there I met wi' Mistress Mucklejaw," 

" I know," said the Colonel. " Poor 
you. Where did you meet her first ? at 
whose house?" 

" At nae hous o' repute. At a public ball 
in the Assembly Rooms, at Cork. Wae's 
me ! Her eyes were bright, an' her ringlets 
were like the raven's wing, an' ' snooded sae 
sleek,' as the sang gaes ; an' I was first 
caught by the sparkle o' her black een, an' 
her jimp waist she had then. An' she 
danced as if she had all Cork in her heels, 
* sae lightly, sae tightly.' An' I was caught 
in her spells ; wae's me I But, gin she were 
light-hearted in ae sense, I trow she were 
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not i' the ithers. She was the maist slatternly 
hizzie indoors as ivir crossed a gude mon's 
threshold ! and, forbye, whiles her heels flew 
like sparks on the dancin' floor, I wunner she 
didna catch fire 1 she drew sae mony after 
her, an' a precious set o' ne'er-do-weels were 
they, the hail lot o' them. Aften I wunner' d 
what manner o' wuman her minnie might 
ha' been, but it's owre true that a gude goose 
may hae an ill gaislin." 

" Yes ; she was a smart dancer, was Biddy 
Molloy. My dear friend, I knew Biddy 
Molloy long before you. Let us see ! You 
are forty. I am forty-five. I knew Biddy 
as a girl. She was some few years my senior, 
and she was thirty when you took her to 
wife, and you were ? " 

"Twanty, — ainly twanty," groaned the 
Major. 

" I knew her father and mother," pursued 
Sir Patrick. " Old Teddy, the ferryman, 
and Judy his wife, a tidy couple. They 
saved money, an uncommon example of 
thrift among our poorer classes. Judy was 
clear-starcher in Lord Haulbowline's family. 
She became wet-nurse to one of his daugh- 
ters. That made her fortune. They were 
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for ever giving her money and presents. 
Biddy was their pet. She was taken into 
the stillroom when fifteen and so she 
learned all the airs and graces of high life 
below stairs, and Lady Clare, her foster- 
sister, dying when of age, left her two 
thousand pounds, and old Teddy and Judy, 
her parents, scraped together another thou- 
sand ; so Miss Biddy, inflated by the sense of 
her personal charms, and on the strength of 
her fortune superadded, thought she could 
compete in the matrimonial race with any 
girl in Cork, and by degrees showed herself 
at the public balls. At first the gentry hung 
fire, but her fortune got wind among the 
officers, some of whom were a thought im- 
pecunious, and others, like yourself, unwary. 
A good many thought Biddy would kick 
over the traces and go on the rampage! 
However, she had wit enough to keep steady, 
and you were her victim. But, now, let's 
have done with Biddy ; and come ! cheer up, 
man, and give us a song ! " 

" Na, that can I nae. Ye ken weel 
eneugh I hae nae voice." 

" Oh ! bosh ! " shouted Lighthead. " Why, 
Major, when we are on drill you are heard 
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all over the Wold, and up to the Chase 1 
G-ad 1 you've as fine an organ as any bass 
in the Pope's choir. You could shiver all 
these glasses in a minute, if you chose to 
exert it." 

" Sing now, do. You never have sung," 
said many voices together. 

"Na," persisted the Major. "I canna 
sing the night. I hae seen a ghaist 1 



x now aotju a giiaiou i 
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" A ghost ! 



Ay, an* in broad daylight, too," re- 
sponded the Major, pathetically." 

" A ghost ! man alive ! what do you 
mean? Sure you have never encountered 
Biddy Molloy ! " 

" By the rood, then, I have ! This vera 
morn's mornin', an' a vera substantial ghaist 
was she. Wha wad hae thought o' siccan a 
rencontre. " 

" Come, tell us about it.*' 

" Aweel, I was jost santering up Constitoo- 
tion Hill, as I ca' it, towards Mrs. Calverley's 
hoos,whan I spied twa flashy-looking individe- 
ools coming doon. I was making way for them 
to pass, an' jost raised my een, whan wha suld 
I see com' mairchin 5 dune the hill, but Biddy 
Molloy. Wow, sirs ! but she steppit brawly 
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in a pair o' jack-boots, wi' heels as high 
as Ben. Nevis, creakin' as she walkit. 
She'd got on ane o* thae stiff satin petticoats, 
they ca' as the colour o' a reptile's belly, an' 
a red velvet surtout, whilk lookit unco hot 
for a June day. Her cheeks were a' aglow, 
her black een flashin' red light, like a pilot- 
engine by night, her black ringlets swinging 
aboot under a vera high black cockanony 
owre her heid, like a field-marshal's cockit 
hat, turned up on ane side, wi' a croon o' 
peacocks' feathers trickit oot round the brim 
an' a red cockade! She lookit for a' the 
warld like a Choctaw wi's war-paint on, an' 
on N her haill face was writ as plain, *Wha 
daure meddle wi' me,' an' ' touch not a cat 
but a glove,' as gif the mottoes o' Home an* 
Clan Chattan were broidered phylactery- wise 
upon her gairments. An' there followed i' 
her wake an auld catamaran a' in yellow and 
orange, twa colours I detest, wi hair like 
wires o' Californian gold hanging aboot her 
ears ; an' ye culd hear their tongues waggin' 
a mile aff ! By the powers, they culd nae 
ha' walkit wi'oot obsarvation or molestation, 
like the divine young lady wi' the ' jewels 
rich and rare,' they sing of. Hech, sirs ! 
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I'd jost flee frae they twa as gin they ware 
a brace o* worry cows. I met wi' a vera 
'spectable douce-looking auld gentleman,wha 
cam' walkin' up the hill, an* I guess they 
had been flychting at him, for I heerd him 
muttering to's nain sel', ' A cursed ili-faured 
couple o' jades, an* they cleckit as mony lees 
as auld Clootie himselV She didna recog- 
nise me, but I knew Mrs. Mucklejaw in the 
twinkling o' a gibbet. She cam' steppin' 
doon manfully as her wont ware, wi' a pair 
o' heels to her jack-boots that clattered and 
stood up like nine-pins, an' she lookit for a* 
the warld like Mother Goose, they made her 
feet luke as big as three, an' she guve me 
the go bye wi' a toss o' her head, an* she an* 
the yallow one kicking up beside her turned 
into a cottage jost off the walk, wi' this 
inscription, c Killcrony Villa.' Fact, I felt 
scared, next I larfit tee mysel' wi' thinking 
what'n a gude name it ware for her abode. 
Next door was writ upon * Virgin's Bower.' 
Thanks be to Praise ! I walkit past an' got 
quit o' them. But, ye see, I'm a peg doun 
the night mair than usual. Sae ye' 11 
excuse me. Sandy Mucklejaw's no a couard, 
ye a' ken fu' weel ; but he's free to confess 
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he wad rin a mile to get oot o' hearing o' 
Mrs, Mucklejaw's clapper. Certes, I wad 
rather face a haill tribe o* Ojibbeways than 
face her." 

"Major," cried Clutterbuck, " surely you 

might silence a woman's tongue with a view 

holloa through your own speaking-trumpet. 

It would act as Orlando Furioso's horn did on 

the Moors." 

" Is that a* ye ken aboot it, laddie ? Ane 
might say it's ainly gagging that wull silence 
nagging. Och ! gin ye kenned her ! " 

" Why don't you divorce her, Major ? " 
lisped little Lilliewhite. 

" Because divorce was no that easy mat- 
ter in my time whilk now it is, an' the 
magistrates told me I coldna get a divorce 
a ' mensa et thoro ' 'cept on the score o' 
criminality." 

" Couldn't you get somebody to tempt her 
to break the Seventh Commandment ? " 
queried the laughing junior. 

" Laddie," answered the Major, while a 
gleam, half anger, half fun, shot from his 
dark eyes, and under the bushy black 
brow ; " Wad ye play the pairt o' the 
tempter?" 
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" Hanged, if I would ! " muttered the 
beardless youth. 

The Colonel turned full round, and looked 
Liilliewhite hard in the face. " Hulloa, my 
boy! You are a malapert, young cockerel, to 
crow so loud and so early. Are ye provided 
with a good pair of knuckle-dusters, sup- 
posing the Major were to challenge you ? 
"Why, he'd spit you as readily with his 
Durindana as a cook would skewer a jack- 
snipe, let alone Orlando and his Saracens, 
run through by scores ! Go to, boy ! Go 
to; boy ! and never chaff your seniors." 

Lilliewhite shifted his seat uneasily, and 
reddened to the roots of his fair hair. 

" Aweel, Colonel, 'tis my ain fault for 
letting out before the laddies; but I wish 
them to lairn by my evil fortin, and never 
dream o' marrying a garrison belle. Flirts 
they aire, bringing mony a lad into disgrace 
an' trouble, an' oarin' nae a pin for that 
same. I aften wonner why I hae been sae 
sair bestead; my heart's nae that dour, 
an' my life is spoilt, an' we canna hae but ane 
life here below, mon nor weeman. Marriage 
aye mak's or mars, nae middle steerage. 
Tak' tent, laddie! Tak' warnin' by me. 

2 * 
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Weemin I hae seen, too, vera aften wi* their 
lives an* hearts broken by some ne'er-do- 
weel. Douce graceful lassies, wha canna hae 
married o' their ain free wull, but gi'en awa 
by faether or mither, or guardian, to some 
boorish squire wha taks mair tent o's steers 
or kews, an* lammies, than o's wife an' bairns; 
or some whey-faced lordie wi'outen legs to 
stan' on, an* nae a plack i's pooch, ainly a 
name tacket to's coat-tails, wha marries the 
puir innocents for sake o' their tochers." 

" Ah ! Major, my dear fellow ! look at 
me ! Five-and-forty and heart-whole. Why 
didn't ye follow my luminous example ? I'm 
too old a bird to be caught with chaff, and 
I'm well up to the tricks of my own country, 
where many a wretched poor fellow goes to 
bed as he fancies sober, but on waking finds 
a stalwart father or a truculent brother of the 
house by his bedside next morning, who tells 
him he has made an offer to the • darlint ' of 
the family, and gives him choice, if he 
hesitates, between pistols or matrimony. 
Gad ! the woman does not live whose halter 
I'd put my head into." 

" Ay, yes, Sir Patrick ; but 'tis mostly the 
same tricks all owre the world, when a mon 
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is moon-calf enough to fall into the toils of 
these Dalilahs. Noo, I thocht I made choice 
o* a lass wha wad march bravely on, keepin' 
step wi' me, but I caught a Tartar. Snakes 
an' eels, ye ken, are fished out o' the self- 
same bag, an* he's lucky wha pulls out an eel 
an* na a viper. Af times I wonder how Provi- 
dence likes to punish a puir fellow sae sair. 
I believe there's a Jock for iviry Gill, gin they 
culd but foregather ; an' I have af ten thocht, 
if Biddy Molloy had thrown her kerchief at 
the head o 3 a mon in her ain sphere, she 
wad hae bin o' muckle utility to him, and 
cried c Caller Herring/ or ony ither o' the 
finny tribe in Dublin Bay or Billingsgate, 
wi' ony honest fish- wife o' them a\ Wad 
the de'il flee awa wi' her noo, I'd feel vera 
glad an' thankfu' ! " 

"Well, never mind the woman," said 
Fenwick. " If she comes here to trouble 
you, we'll give her a very warm reception. 
There's this comfort for us all, Major, there's 
another and a better world," added Fen- 
wick seriously. 

"Weel, I wot there is, an' I'm blithe 
to believe that in it are a mony mansions. 
Else 'twould be purgatory, an' no paradise, to 
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me, were Biddy an* I shut up thegither in 



ane. 



" Never mind now. Sing man ! sing ! 
'twill ease your mind. Let it out 1 " 

" Well 1 I nivir culd turn a tune. I hae 
nae ear for music. I'd as lief hear a cart- 
wheel creak down a hill as sit listening 
too't, an* I dinna ken ' Nancy Dawson ' frae 
' Rule Britannia/ " 

"I'm sure you sing * Ye Banks an* Braes 
o' Bonnie Doon/ or • Robin Adair/ " 
pleaded Lilliewhite. 

" Laddie, I canna abide what ye ca' 
sentimental songs. I was born in the 
Western Hielands, an 5 a' round aboot there 
in Mull an* Skye I was wearied wi' hearin' a* 
the hizzies aye drandering o'er their washing- 
tubs ' There's ae bonnie Maiden, an' twa 
bonnie Maidens cam' owre the Minsch, an' 
cam' owre the Main,' — an' thae ither queans 
on the mainland aye skirling V my ears their 
' Bonnie Prince Charlie/ an' a' the row they 
mak' wi' the ' Campbells are Comin'/ fit to 
crack the drums o' my ears, that, faith, a* 
their skirlin* has dinged a' the music out o' 
me. Forbye that, we owe our loyalty an' 
fealty now to our bonnie Sovereign Lady 
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Queen Victoria, an* no to ony Charlie livin' 
or defunct." 

" Here, Sandy," quoth the Colonel, " lend 
us your Mull ! Give me a pinch of the 
sneesing, and sing! Stop talking, and 
sing I 

" Weel, then, here goes ! gin ye wull 
hae't." 

And, in a deep mellow, but over-powering, 
bass voice, the Major intoned an impromptu, 
catching up the Colonel's words: 

Sawny, quoth he, will you lend me your mull ? 

Lend me your mull, 

Lend me your mulL 
Will you lend me your mull ? quoth Sawny. 

With these words only he went on fully 
half an hour, never stopping, apparently, to 
breathe even. Scaling the gamut, changing 
from key to key, growling in the bass, 
piping in the treble, chirruping in the 
tenor, till his auditors were half dead with 
laughter. 

Clutterbuck leaned his face over his hands 
on the table till his cheeks were purple, and 
his forehead apoplectic. Lillie white rolled 
upon the floor in exhaustive convulsions. 
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Captain Mansall set his back against the 
wall and mopped off the moisture from his 
eyes and face. The Colonel rocked his 
chair backwards and forwards in agonies of 
cachinnation, Fenwick patted Mucklejaw 
on the back, losing all command over his 
usually sober demeanour, in fits. They all 
had lost their powers of speech. At last 
by desperate efforts, singly and in chorus, 
they implored mercy. " Would he stop ? " 
" Bravo ! bravo ! basta ! basta ! He'll be 
our death," shrieked one. " He's Merlin the 
enchanter, 55 screamed another, "and we're 
under his potential spell. 55 

" God's sake ! be quiet 1 5 ' shouted the 
Colonel, in vain. 

On the tide of sound continuously 
rolled. 

" Man alive ! 55 roared Sir Patrick, " we 
shall die. Stop ! Mercy ! Hold hard ! 
There'll be broken blood-vessels. I sur- 
render, I am done entirely, 55 and he groaned 
aloud. 

At last, without drawing his breath, the 
Major suddenly drew himself up for a final 
effort. Snapping his fingers sonorously, he 
sprang up as high as the table, and yelled 
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out, at the top of his powerful lungs, the 
slogan of the Clan Mucklejaw. 

The servants, soldiers, cooks and hangers- 
on collected in the passage, curious to know 
the meaning of such unwonted sounds. The 
barrack dogs yelped, barked, howled, and 
were answered by all the dogs, far and near, 
in Knightswich. The horses, affrighted in 
the stables, neighed and kicked. Such a 
witches' Sabbath was never before heard in 
that usually quiet quarter, and if, as very 
likely they did, the echoes of conviviality, so 
unwonted, reached Killcrony Cottage, they 
must have recalled to its rubicund-visaged 
inmate her early days of jollity in the Cove 
of Cork. 

" Thanks ! thanks ! we all know you can 
sing now, but that'll do ; spare us Mucklejaw. 
We are not Didymus ! Halt I in Heaven's 
name." There was a full stop, a lull, and the 
listeners pulled themselves together, fanned 
themselves with their handkerchiefs, re- 
covered their scattered senses, and Fenwick 
was the first to say, " Good, old boy ! We 
won't ask you again. How d'ye feel ? Broken- 
winded ? No 1 May your bellows never 
need tinkering ! There's sound enough left 
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in them. No need to say more power to 
you ! » 

"Aweel, aweel, ye wad hae't. I tauld 
ye I culdna sing. Ye wad hae't. ' Wilfu* 
mon maun hae his way ; an* he that wull to 
Cupar maun to Cupar, ye ken ! ' " 

" You came down upon us like a Jedburgh 
axe, Major,' 9 said Sir Patrick ; then, across 
the table, he added, " I say, youngsters, it's 
getting on to the little hours. Good night ! 
Good night ! We shall forfeit our characters, 
I'm afraid, for a sober, well-conducted gar- 



rison," 



One by one the young officers withdrew, 
Fenwick bringing up the rear, and ta-taing 
to his " trusty feere " Mucklejaw, leaving 
the Colonel and Major together. 

Wheeling round their chairs, they began to 
discuss some mulled claret and biscuits. 

Cracking a biscuit, Sir Patrick opened fire : 

" This is awkward for you, my dear Sandy. 
Do you really suspect your wife recognised 
you, or not ? " 

"Na, I think not. Wi* my beard an* 
twanty years upon my pow, I dinna think 
she wad ken me again. She is mair ken- 
speckle. She's no a bit altered in feature, 
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ainly coarsened, aged in respec' o' being 
fatter. She was nivir ane of Pharaoh's lean 
Mne, but noo she's obese, yet as springy and 
active as a buck. She's unco weel set oup 
upon her pins. It's the martial swagger i' 
her gait mak's her sae vera conspicuous an' 
unchanged in manner. Were we to cross 
each ither's paths agen, and she to recognise 
me, I tremble at the idea o' siccan a fatality. 
By my troth I suld gae clean wud. I'll 
nivir gae up Constitootion Hill again, I'll tak' 
my Davy." 

" My dear fellow, we are quartered here 
for the next six months. You can't be tied 
to walking one way only. Just fancy, a 
stalwart soldier like you ! Depend on it 
she'll hear of you, and the smart officer you 
are, and very likely wish to draw near and 
make it up/ 

" Then, Colonel, I shall cut and rin, gin 
Biddy thinks to sue me for restitootion o' 
conjugal rights, I'll flee to the poles, — either 
way will do. Better a white bear for an 
inmate. Na, na! Sandy's nae that unco 
fule, he'll ne'er be deafened wi' Biddy's clavers 
ony mair. But wae's me ! I sail be captured 
an' tried, an' shot for a deserter. By the 
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holy poker, what's to be done ? I am fain to 
stay in the service I hae nivir dishonoured, 
an* I hae allays lookit forward to being a 
general, so that, gif I should win a corner up 
aloft, an' I suld foregather wi' my faither, 
wha was, as ye ken, a fu' general, in the 
mairch through the Heavenly Kingdom, he 
may salute me as ain as gude as himsell, an* 
nae be ashamed o' his son. So now what 
do ye advise me to do ? 'Tis a fashious 
business an' a sair pertroubil to poor rae." 

" Well, then, keep quiet a bit. If things 
look dark and dangerous, I'll write to head- 
quarters, where you know you are in high 
favour, and get you an exchange. I should be 
deuced sorry to lose you, Major, all the same." 

"Sae suld I be to leave you, Colonel," 
and a tear glistened in Sandy's dark eyes. 
" We've ivir been freens, and new anes don't 
com' up to Sandy Mucklejaw's mark. Aweel 
then, I'll jost bide quiet, an' keep a calm 
sough." 

" And if you meet your bugbear ? " 

" Weel, I'll jost jee an' let the Deuk gae 
by, as we say." 

" Promise me, and stay where you are and 
trust to me." 
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cc I wull. Here mon's my hand upon it." 
" All right," said the Colonel ; adding, " By 
the bye, old fellow, before we separate, a 
word with yon. Do make that youngster 
Lilliewhite polish up his nails. He has a 
fine complexion, not like our bronzed vizno- 
mies, but he has to learn that cleanliness is 
essential in a gentleman, in these small 
particulars especially, and that a white skin 
is no set-off to finger-nails in mourning when 
he sits down to mess. They look as if he 
were 'prentice to the smithy.' ' 

" Ay, Sir Patrick, the laddie is indebted 
to nature for his pink-and- white skin, she's 
favoured him vastly, but he eschews the tub 
an' the river as well, whilk is sae handy an' 
sae inviting. Cleanliness is aye next to 
godliness in my catechism. For my ain part 
I ken parties wha doot the existence o' the 
evil ane, an' I aye think they are of his ain 
kith an' kin wha dinna tak' to the pure fluid, 
but jost hurry owre their bath like dogs wi' 
the hydrophobia. We a' ken Clootie is the 
parent o' uncleanness, and was nae that weel 
brought up by's dam, whilka is the Deuce, 
ye ken ; 'cause wherever he appears he leaves 
a sooty trail behind him, an' a black mark on 

p 2 
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his followers. An* truly he was nivir learned 
to pare his nails, for in a' the pictures I hae 
seen his Satanic Majesty is depicted wi* lang 
an* crookit claws on his fingers an* taes." 

" Bravo, Major ! Some say the Devil is 
not so black as he's painted ; but I'm entirely 
of your opinion, and don't doubt his horns 
and tail and hooves, do you ? " 

"Aweel! as to his horns, I winna say; 
but the great English poet, Southey, wha 
writ o' his ' Walk/ depicted him wi' tail on 
end for Greenland, a switchin' o' it aboot 'as a 
gentleman switches his cane/ Hoosoever 
he be attired, whether in buff or black, nae- 
bodie can doot he is aye busy down here 
amang us puir mortals. Colonel ! ye ken 
they say marriages are made in Heaven. If 
so, puir Biddy and I had few friends up there, 
or they wadna hae coupled us thegither. 
Maire likely 'tis Clootie himsell prepares 
this mess for us in his dark regions below. 
Talk o' a honeymoon, indeed ; Lord Byron 
aye ca'ed it a treacle-, but, my certes, 'tis 
more of a brimstone-moon, wi'out the honey 
or the treacle, when siccan a brawler as Biddy 
an' mysell become yoke-fellows. Gin there 
had been bairns I Lord save us I an' me in 
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particular. Nae peace wad I hae had amang 
all ; yelping, gin they tuke after their mither ! 
And ye ken our saying, — * a light-heeled 
mither makes a daw o' a dochter.' We suld 
hae had to wake up the haill pack o' 'em by 
beat of drum." 

"Well, Mucklejaw, you are spared that 
torment." 

"I am, — and grateful to Providence for 
that same. Children are allays certain cares, 
but vera uncertain joys." 

The Colonel laughed heartily : 

"My dear fellow, you and I were not 
destined for Benedicts by the celestial or the 
infernal deities, so let us rest and sing our 
' Io paeans ' in peace. Well, now to bed. 
(rood night ! And do make that boy hold his 
unruly tongue and pare his nails, and take to 
the river. We'll try and keep him clear of 
Satan's meshes, and this will be the first 
step, I take it. Good night." 

And the pair of friends parted company. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A friend for trouble, and a brother for adversity. 

Proverbs. 

A FORTNIGHT after the play, the two 
Misses Brandson took leave of their 
grandmamma ; chemin faisant, they stopped 
at the foot of the hill, and ran up to Haw- 
thorn Cottage, to bid Mrs. Oalverley and 
Miss Wrestwood good-bye, according to 
promise. 

But they encountered an unexpected 
denial. " Mrs. Calverley was not at home, 
and Miss Wrestwood was too unwell to see 
anybody." 

" Oh, dear Valeria ! I must see her," cried 
Christine, and, without another word, ere 
Diana could stop her, she bounded on, f dashed 
by the maid, who stood at the open wicket, 
flew past Olive, at the house door, round the 
corner of the verandah, and through the open 
window into Valeria's arms, — clinging round 
her neck, smothering her with kisses, totally 
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blind to the presence of the lady of the 
house or Mr. Oleves, — who was sitting 
by Valeria, — and to the tears which were 
coursing down her new-found friend's 
cheeks. 

" Poor child ! " said Mrs. Calverley, patting 
the intruder affectionately on the shoulder. 
" What a warm little heart it has ! " 

"ODi! ODi!" was all Orissy could 
articulate, while she looked into poor 
Valeria's tear-stained face. " O Di ! come 
here! She may, mayn't she? They kept 
us . out ; but I would come in, and Di's 
outside." 

Mrs. Calverley went out to greet the ex- 
cluded visitor, and explain; bringing Miss 
Brandson in, who apologised for her sister's 
impulsive violation of the rules of courtesy. 

" My dear Miss Brandson, don't mention 
it ! We are all friends here ; but we did not 
know it was you, as we rather expected you 
to call to-morrow. Was not that what you 
originally planned ? " 

" It was ; but circumstances compelled us 
to cut short our visit at Limesthorpe, and 
start to-day, else grandmamma would have 
brought us. 
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"What's the matter?" she asked, ten- 
derly turning to the weeping girl, who rose 
to shake hands. 

" Oh, I won't tell you ! Oh ! I can't tell 
you I " Valeria sobbed out. 

" Fll tell you, Miss Brandson," old Mr. 
Cleves gravely responded. " Our poor 
young friend has received, amongst others, 
a most rascally and unwarrantable anony- 
mous letter, in which I am made to figure as 
a species of Lucifer in the Garden of Eden. 
Some reptile, male or female, accuses Miss 
Wrestwood of improper conduct quite foreign 
to her nature and to the habits of her life. 
Naturally she is wounded and hurt. The 
scales of the serpent are too invulnerable on 
my old person to be injured; but I am 
brimful of 'virtuous indignation' on her 
account ; and I will, if I catch the writer, 
chastise him suitably. It is the first blow 
she has received at the hands of the 
malignant Philistines, and, of course, she 
feels it acutely, not partaking in my tough 
epidermis, nor so old in the ways of the 
world. I tell her the place for anony- 
mous letters is the grate or the sewer. 
The writers are unworthy to cloud her 
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thoughts ; but, you see, she feels, which, 
unluckily, they do not." 

Diana's face glowed and her eyes grew 
darker. They flashed indignant scorn, and 
her first impulse was to throw her young 
arms, like a sheltering aegis, round the griev- 
ing form of the weeping girl, and utter with 
quiet majesty : 

"Valeria! you have staunch friends, — 
Mr. Cleves and all of us. We do not believe 
these wicked people. Hold up your head ! 
Trust in God! He will make your inno- 
cence clear. He will protect you through 
danger and tribulation." 

She spoke like an oracle, and was lis- 
tened to. 

There was silence for a few minutes. Mrs. 
Oalverley broke it : 

" They can't harm you here. Remember 
you are perfectly safe, dear, though they 
pelted the house with their dirty missives. 
If you get any more, bum them unread, and 
forget this." 

" I will /" Valeria resolutely replied. " Yet 
pitch sticks, and I feel it to be so unjust. 
I might have said, only yesterday, with the 
poor Egyptian fellahs : c I have a very little 
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pottage, but a head without cares.'* I 
have striven to do my duty and work hard 
for my family with a light heart and a 
clear conscience, but I have never been 
stabbed in the dark before now. I have had 
many trials, but not like this" 

Mr. Cleves fancied he had a clue to the 
writer of the offensive letter, and tracked it 
to Killcrony Cottage and Virgin's Bower. 
But he was a man of few words. What he 
did, he did quietly and effectually, 

"It is too bad ! " Valeria passionately 
exclaimed. " I never harmed a human being 
in my life, and suddenly all the world seems 
against me. I have had to encounter dis- 
agreeables, of course, but nothing half so 
bad as this. I have done no harm to any- 
body. Why should they attack me, a 
stranger ? " 

Crissy's little heart was ready to break at 
the spectacle of her friend's trouble, and the 
sense of injustice done to her, — though what, 
was past her comprehension. Clasping her 
slender arms tightly round Valeria's neck, 
she burst out: 

" Never mind them, dear Valeria ! 

* Turkish Proverb. 
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Don't mind wicked people ! Remember 
our Saviour was persecuted, and He was 
always good, I never mind, and I am 
persecuted sometimes." 

" Persecuted ! My dear child, what do 
you mean ? " asked her sister, provoked to 
laughter by the strangeness of the remark 
and the perfect gravity with which it was 
uttered. 

Valeria laughed, too, — she could not help 
it, — and dried her tears. 

" Yes, Di ! persecuted. You know, and 
you, too. For instance, we want to stay here 
with grandmamma, and we are forced to go 
back to the Towers. I call that persecution." 

" How absurd you are ! " 

Mr. Cleves smiled. 

" Nonsense ! However, you have made 
Valeria laugh, so I'll forgive you. But now, 
at all events, go we must." 

" I said so ! " the child cried triumphantly. 

" Mrs. Calverley, we must wish you good- 
bye ; but, Valeria, here is a little keepsake of 
which I beg your acceptance," and Diana 
produced a lovely cross, composed of tur- 
quoises sprinkled over with brilliants. "They 
call it the € Pav6 du Oiel ' in Florence, — the 
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stars shining in the firmament. May they 
ever shine on you, dear ! Pursue your course 
like them, and fear nobody. The Poles 
have particular fancies about precious stones, 
— call it superstition, if you will, — and be- 
lieve that whoever possesses a turquoise will 
never want a friend." 

" With such friends she need not fear," 
said Mr. Cleves, with admiring approval on 
his kind old face. 

" And, dear Val ! here's my present. You 
have not seen my present ! " 

And Christine tore open a packet, and 
displayed a beautiful locket of purple enamel, 
with a sun darting his golden rays from the 
centre : 

" There ! there's the sunshine, always to 
be yours, dear ! " 

" You are a little sunbeam yourself," said 
Mr. Cleves. 

"No, I'm not; Fm a moonbeam. The 
moon is pale and mournful ; and I have such 
sad thoughts sometimes." 

"Moons are not cold and sad in Italy, 
little lady. They shine with a golden splen- 
dour at the full." 

"But I am only a small, young crescent 
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moon, Mr. Cleves," and the child smiled a 
sweet, sad smile. 

" True ; but I trust you will grow fuller, 
and give a bright, mellow light, as years go 
by, and you mature." 

Christine shook her head, and smiled 
again in silence. 

What a quaint child, thought Mr. Cleves, 
and he observed her more particularly, and 
sighed too, as he saw Diana's eyes anxiously 
fixed upon her fragile sister, with a painful 
contraction of features. 

" Poor little soul ! chase such thoughts 
away," said Mrs. Calverley, patting her 
cheek tenderly ; while Valeria devoured her 
with kisses, sobbing with gratitude and 
affection. 

Diana looked pained, seeing which Chris- 
tine clung to her, whispering archly : 

" Don't vex Di ! I'm not a celestial body 
yet. I'm only a foolish little earthly atom, 
spared to plague you." 

Diana stooped down, and kissed her, but 
she sighed heavily, and, turning about, put 
back her chair, to hide the tears gathering in 
her eyes, rare as they were, welling up from 
the heart's core. 



n 
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The final leave-takings were soon over, 
and Mr. Oleves saw the two fair sisters 
deposited in their landau at the bottom of 
the hill, whence they were presently borne 
by their four fast horses homewards, leaving 
him to his walk and his meditations, and 
task of comforting the inmates of the Cot- 
tage, Mrs. Oalverley sympathising largely 
with her young inmate. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

The course of true love never did run smooth. 

Shakespeare. 

THEY left Valeria comforted, and deter- 
mined not to let her wrongs prey upon 
her, but to forget her anonymous foes. She 
was better in health, and her spirits rose on 
receiving a flattering letter next day from 
the manager of her theatre, offering her 
three nights, on very advantageous terms, if 
she would star at Grandchester in the month 
of July, to which she gladly acceded, and 
went off to write of her good fortune to 
Lady Philippa and Miss Brandson. 

This was destined to be a memorable 
epoch in Miss Wrestwood's life; for one 
morning Olive came into the sitting-room, 
with the announcement that a visitor had 
presented himself, begging the favour of 
admission. She gave his card : 

" General de 1'EspSe." 

Valeria's colour rose. She reflected a 
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moment, then briefly replied : " Show the 
gentleman in;" saying to herself: "Well, 
it mu&t be got ovier sooner or later, as well 
now as by-and-by." 

She nerved herself to the coming inter- 
view, which, it was plainly perceptible, 
agitated her immensely. Instinctively she 
rose, as though to meet him half way, gazing 
upon him through the chink of the door, as 
the maid held it open, herself unseen. 

She became very pale, but flushed as 
suddenly, when the fine handsome, soldierly 
officer walked up to her. He bowed, she 
also, laying down his hat upon the table. 
But, as soon as the waiting-woman retired, 
he hastily approached Valeria, and, taking 
her fair, white hand, he pressed it tenderly : 

"I could not pass your door without 
coming to salute you." 

" How did you know I was here ? " 

And, bridling her emotion, she sat down, 
he still retaining her hand, which trembled 
in his pressure. 

"Because I came down specially to see 
you perform, and I witnessed your splendid 
rendering of Queen Constance. I was in a 
side box ; nobody found me out. I longed 
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to see you again, to try my fortune once 
more, to entreat you to relinquish the stage, 
and be my wife. I love you, as you deserve 
to be loved, with my whole heart, never 
given before to any woman. Don't reject 
me, or I shall do something desperate, for I 
love you to distraction ! " 

Valeria, evidently moved, endeavoured to 
release her hand, and, with assumed calm, 
strove to speak. 

" General de l'Espee, this must not be. I 
cannot, will not, marry you. I am only a 
poor girl, with a family to assist. I am 
destitute of fortune, and the position re- 
quisite in your wife. I am not a lady born, 
and am beneath you in the social scale, 
whatever I may have created for myself in 
my own rank and walk. That is, certainly, 
respectability, nothing beyond it." 

u You are the lady of my affections, the 
pearl of my choice! Valeria, I love you 
devotedly ; listen to me." 

"I cannot, I must not, I will not utter 
one syllable that can give you false 
hope," 

" You love your profession better than me. 
You prefer the applause of the public to one 

VOL. II. G 
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devoted heart, and the privacy of domestic 
life." 

"You do me more than injustice, you 
know it. I will not reproach you, but you 
must listen to me. Your mother, have you 
not told me so ? would never give her 
consent. She is a proud and high-born 
lady, I have . heard as much ; very proud of 
her lineage and connexion. She would 
disown you, — you have said so to me, — and 
curse me for spoiling your future prospects, 
and entering unbidden into her family. You 
would be so tormented on my account, you 
would end by hating me as the cause of 
such strife and bitterness. Believe me, a 
mesalliance seldom ends well, as this world 
is constituted. I should be the victim, 
although perfectly innocent; for I have 
employed no arts to entice you from your 
duty to your family." 

" Family ! I have no family. My father 
died years ago. I have neither brother 
nor sister, only one uncle, a cross-grained 
old Laird in the wilds of Scotland. Pshaw ! 
My family consists solely of my dear old 
mother, who is full of old-world French 
prejudices, born of legitimate pride and 
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grandeur, and her relations, whom I never 
have seen, and probably, in my soldier life, I 
shall never set eyes upon. She's as proud 
as Lucifer in petticoats; but she would be the 
first, knowing what you are, to be won by 
your beauty and your worth. But no, no ! 
You are cold, you prefer your profession, 
you cannot value the solitary affection of a 
plain fellow like me." 

" Don't be unjust and cruel ! " Valeria 
exclaimed under her breath. "I, — I dare 
say no more." 

Here she broke down, and her lover 
seized her, strained her quivering form to 
his heart, imprinted a thousand passionate 
kisses on her blushing face, repeating in the 
tenderest tones : 

" & a y y ou l° ve me > on ly once, once ; that 
you will wait for me. Give me hope, some- 
thing to cling to. Say you will, if my 
mother can be brought to consent." 

Valeria breathed: "If she consented 
freely. But remember that I could not 
enter any house where I felt I was not wel- 
comed and honoured. I possess nothing 
but a true heart and a brave spirit. But I 
have my pride of character, and I will never 

G 2 
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bring discredit upon the man I might love 
more than myself." 

" Oh ! Valeria ! repeat, repeat those 
delicious words." 

He knelt before her ; he swore no other 
woman should ever be his wife, let what 
would betide. Had he not watched her able 
career ? Did he not know she was the incar- 
nation of the cardinal virtues ? 

u Yes ; but don't forget the If." 

"Well, they say sages have said the 
strong can compel circumstances by force of 
will, which may be true sometimes ; but I 
have witnessed the extraordinary turn which 
unforeseen circumstances have given to 
human affairs, providentially, of course, and 
I pin my faith on that. Something, I feel 
confident, will turn up in our favour. I 
shall go North now, and use every argu- 
ment in my power to convince and move 
the dear old lady at home. I will write you 
the result of our palaver in the course of 
time. My regiment is ordered to Canada. 
If I succeed, I will get an exchange. If 
not ! " — here his countenance fell, — " if not, 
— Oh! Valeria!" and he stamped his foot 
impetuously. 
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" If not, we must wait." 

" It will be hard on you to waste the best 
years of your life thinking fruitlessly of 
poor me." 

" Oh ! I will wait, like Jacob, any number 
of years for you. But now," said Valeria, 
" you must take leave of me. You must go. 
Mrs. Calverley is out. Were she to enter 
and find you here, I might be compromised 
in her good opinion." 

" Faith ! I don't see how or why ! I 
am here as your affianced husband, with 
a heart all your own; with an arm to 
defend you, and a body to shield you from 
all and everything ! Come on who dare ! " 

"Ay; but that is a secret between us 
two. The world knows nothing of it ; must 
not know it. It would immediately get into 
the penny papers and the theatrical journals, 
and your mother would break her heart if 
she read it unawares. You must be aware 
that we poor actresses are all liable to mis- 
conception and uncharitable remarks. But 
lately a shameful anonymous letter came to 
me by the post. It cut me to the soul." 

"Where is it? Give it to me! Til 
answer it, by the Lord." 
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" Nay," replied she. " Mr. Cleves fancied 
he had a clue to the writer, and marched off 
with it there and then. Poor old dear ! I 
think my reputation is safe with him, don't 
you? The fact is, the public does not 
understand our profession ; they class us 
all together, struggling and fallen, as if we 
were all turned out of one mould. My 
character, I thank God, is unblemished, and 
I heartily commiserate my fallen sisters ; but 
the world does not discriminate, or under- 
stand me" 

" Understand you ! Of course they can't ! 
You are much too straight-forward and 
ingenuous for the crooked ways of this 
wicked world and the halting walkers there- 
on, who suspect snakes when they see 
flowers, and, possessing little candour them- 
selves and more cunning, fancy all they meet 
to be similarly endowed. Like our greatest 
scholar, that wondrous writer, the late 
Walter Savage Landor, you are too great for 
their little, cold, calculating, selfish hearts." 

"Ah ! I am not the piece of perfection you 
would make me out," answered Valeria, "and, 
I dare say, you come in for your share of 
blame for noticing me." 
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"Never mind/' returned De PEspde. 
The late Bishop of Norwich, great, pure, 
and exalted in station as he was, did not 
escape the thong of the censor, or the 
tongues of the malevolent, for his notice 
of Miss Jenny Lind and Macready. The 
prurient imaginations of idle prudes, flirts, 
and faded beauties suggest to them enormi- 
ties a hard-working actor or actress has no 
leisure for, nor inclination, — more shame to 
them ! But, as the great man said, when 
caught playing at bowls by Beau Nash, to 
his companion : ' It is necessary to veil one's 
feelings and look grave before fools/ I 
should like to horsewhip the whole clique, 
and I promise you I will make whoever may 
attack you sing small." 

" Don't do battle for me. Publicity in 
such matters does us no good. People 
always believe there's no smoke without a 
hidden fire somewhere." Valeria smiled 
sadly, stretched out her hand with : " Good- 
bye. God bless you ! I will have no battles 
for me." 

" You are a noble girl. Good-bye, then, 
dearest and best." 

Passing an arm round her slender 
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waist, he kissed her tenderly, respect- 
fully," and with tears that were no 
shame to him in his handsome eyes. 
Snatching up his hat, he left her without 
once looking back on his Eden. His 
heart was too full, and he feared shaking his 
resolution. Had he done so, he would have 
seen his lady-love leaning against one of the 
pillars of the flower-draped verandah, looking 
after him, as he hurried down the steep, 
with a sad eager face, and eyes drowned in 
tears. He might also have enjoyed a vision 
of the Switches of Knightswich, standing 
posted over against the wicket, which swung 
heavily after him, — there is ever even a 
mournful ring in such a closing, — and 
heard the Wagglejaw ejaculate to her 
companion : 

u There goes another of them ! I protest 
it's monstrous." 

Likewise the rejoinder : " In our imme- 
diate neighbourhood, too ! " in scornful 
tones. " It's too shameful, my dear." 

General de PEspde was just in time; 
for, as he ran down one side of the hill, 
Mrs. Calverley climbed up it on the opposite 
acclivity. So they missed, which might or 
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might not be fortunate. At all events, men 

do not like exhibiting their weak points 

to bystanders , neither do women, as Jean 

Paul says, choose generally to make "the 

fountains of their hearts play waterworks for 
the world's amusement." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Patience and Hope are the best travelling companions 
a man can possess in his journey through life. 

GENERAL DE L'ESP^E was not 
successful in his task of persuading his 
lady mother to sanction his union with the 
portionless daughter of a deceased land- 
steward, moreover, a prominent theatrical 
figure, all-beautiful though she was universally 
acknowledged to be, virtuous, and all that 
sort of thing, — but on the stage ! Nor could 
Madame de l'Espde be exactly blamed. She 
knew the world as well as most people, and far 
better than her soldier son, whose barrack 
life made him rather insensible to the nice 
distinction and fine-drawn practice of inter- 
social life and habits. Madame de PEspSe's 
noble proud blood recoiled from such a 
conjunction of the planets, and, as this world 
is constituted, none would dissent or censure 
her. And, being afc wide as the poles asunder 
in their everyday life and haunts,^ she was 
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ignorant of the real blamelessness and 
amiability of Valeria Wrestwood, as well as 
of the social rank of her friends, whom 
Madame de l'Esp^e was unacquainted with, 
the Poingdestres and Arthur Cleves. She 
idolised her son, but she regarded, as many 
others might have done, this his steadfast 
attachment to the only woman he ever saw 
that he could love, as a mental, and pass- 
ing hallucination, which time and common 
sense would dispel, and then, she flattered 
herself, her son would look around him for 
a suitable partner and settle down tranquilly 
at " Mont Joie," the name of their Highland 
cMteau, where she, poor lady, had spent 
a number of weary years, after accepting 
the hand of her gallant spouse, who bore her 
from the charms of Paris to the wilds of a 
slenderly inhabited Scotch region, not in- 
tended by nature to grow beaux esprits ; 
where only her love for her one child, and 
her good spirits had kept her mind from 
rusting, and her body from decay. Her 
husband having died while the boy was under 
age, she had brought him up well. Highly 
principled herself, she had shown him a 
luminous example, and, believing the carrier e 
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d'armes to be the best and most fitting for 
a gentleman, placed him in a military college, 
and got him inducted into his gallant father's 
old regiment. She had married late in 
life, and now, with her seventy years upon 
her head, she waited patiently till the 
beloved son of her heart should find a worthy 
Bachel, and gladden her with the presence 
and prattle of a grandchild. 

De l'Bspfe, however, was a man cast in a 
peculiar mould. He was not one of those 
voltigeurs of fashion who flutters from one 
pretty face to another, making havoc in their 
hearts, while himself unscathed. He was a 
serious man. 

He studied women. He noted their 
little peculiarities, tempers, vanities, and 
tendencies. He studied their mothers, their 
home habits, and bringing up, their acquaint- 
ances, and families. He listened to their 
confabulations one with another, and started 
off in affright at the frivolity of so many in 
the present day ; their rattle, slang, pre- 
tentious boldness, and the want of modesty 
displayed in their nude costumes. All the 
qualities he most disliked he found absent in 
Miss Wrestwood ; all those he most valued 
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in woman he saw enshrined in her, although 
their acquaintance had commenced in a 
purely theatrical manner during some private 
performances at a friend's house. He found 
her, with all her exquisite beauty, quiet, 
unobtrusive, and self-possessed; kind, un- 
selfish, and thoroughly untinged by coquetry, 
vanity, vulgarity or affectation, and her 
crowning charm in his eyes was the fact, 
all-beauteous as she was, she had never 
sat to a photographer, and made herself 
public property for the vulgar eye to gloat 
upon. Little she wot of the indagatory eye 
which had watched her during her whole 
stay in that country house, whose owners 
were friends of Sir Valerian and Lady Philippa 
Poigndestre, and through whose recommen- 
dation she had been selected for the perform- 
ances, with two or three sprightly country 
ladies and military men, as fair actors as 
amateurs commonly are, taken together. 

Visits ensued when De TEspSe was in 
London, and no change of scene or com- 
panions made one jot of difference in him, 
and he one day proposed himself about a 
year before. To his astonishment she 
refused him point blank. 
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Time, however, ripens intimacies between 
congenial minds, so that, as we see, he at last 
wrung from her the promise to become his 
wife, when the terrible overhanging if should 
be removed. % 

Resting content with this, he let time roll 
on, and forbore any further appeal to 
Madame de PEsp^e till the month of July 
had shattered most of the roses, at St. 
Swithin's behest, and then he made up his 
mind to return to the charge, hoping she 
might be mollified, and her fiat rescinded. 

He avoided in every possible way an angry 
collision with his mother. She had been to 
him the best of parents, and he did not con- 
template a pleasurable existence with her 
ban hanging like a dark shadow between 
him and his beloved. 

But, at this fresh and decisive opposition, 
he did wax irate, and, as the Spaniards say, he 
chewed broom-stalks to any amount, and 
inordinately bitter, unpalatable, and difficult 
of digestion he found them. 

In high dudgeon he joined his regiment 
just starting for Canada ; wrote two letters, 
one, a brief farewell to Madame de l'Espee, 
recapitulating his sense of wrong, and stating 
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plainly the cause of his departure. The 
other, a long passionate out-pouring to his 
lady-love, replete with objurgations against 
the social code, parents in general, and his 
evil stars in particular, and, after receiving 
Valeria's reply in one day's post, exhorting 
to patience and confidence in her, his poor 
mother being three days' journey off in 
Scotland, he embarked and sailed, before 
the poor old heart-broken lady could reach 
the port whence the next transport bore her 
cargo, part being her son and his baggage 
inclusive. Little did any of our personages 
surmise that destiny was busy weaving 
around them a web which would consign two 
of them to a doom towards which they were 
gaily marching. Little did the other two 
divine that a catastrophe involving life and 
property, creating terror, ruin and desolation, 
would eventually help to light their marriage 
torch ! 

But such is life ! Blessings frequently 
spring from events which to us, short-sighted 
mortals, seem like curses. And even while pro- 
sperity appears to be showering favours upon 
us, black night and deadly loss will suddenly 
shroud and overwhelm us. Some have the 
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faculty of shaping circumstances. Others 
are crushed under them ! Dr. Johnson held 
as an opinion, founded on a solid basis, that 
man does wrong by striving to overcome 
continuously opposing circumstances, which 
oftentimes confront us at every point and 
turn, as we double and wind, and face them. 
It might be that the Divine Disposer of events 
chooses that mode of deterring misguided, 
wilful humanity from rushing upon destruc- 
tion. But, to the brave, obstacles are incen- 
tives, and where obstruction confronts him he 
vaults over it, if he cannot walk round it, or 
through it, and never rests till he plants his 
standard of victory on the other side. Such 
was the frame of mind in which General de 
l'Espde left Valeria and ran down the slope 
of the hill, but his mother's pertinacious 
refusal quenched his ardour for the present. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Like the cur in the crub, ye'll neither do nor let do. 

Scotch Proverb. 

He that tholys overcomis. — Old Proverb. 

IN about a week the two sisters prepared, 
in accordance with their promise, to 
drive over to Knightswich, to take final 
leave of Miss Wrestwood before her summer 
tour of starring began. Not dreaming of 
opposition where none was previously offered, 
since Sir Marmaduke took less concern than 
ever about their comings and goings, pro- 
vided they were home by a certain homythat 
the horses might be tended and stabled 
before dark, the sisters equipped themselves 
for their drive, and went down to the front 
door, where the landau was waiting with the 
customary attendants. 

Christine had already jumped in, and 
Diana was following, when Sir Marma- 
duke made his unwonted appearance on 
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the threshold. The clock had just struck 
eleven. 

" Whither so early ? " asked he. 

Diana's foot was on the step. She turned 
round, answering : 

" We are going to lunch with Mrs. 
Calverley, and say good-bye to Miss Wrest- 
wood." 

"To Miss Wrest wood ! " ejaculated Sir 
Marmaduke; "and who gave you leave to 
make her acquaintance?" 

"We met her at Limesthorpe, and saw 
her act, and I promised to go to-day and 
bid her good-bye. She is a superior person 
altogether/' 

Sir Marmaduke' s swarthy and usually 
colourless visage glowed. 

" You will stay where you are. Such an 
associate is unfit for you." 

Diana got down and faced about : 

" Father, I have promised, and the word 
of a Brandson is sacred. We must go." 

Her dignified calmness overawed the Ba- 
ronet, as invariably it did ; but he echoed : 

" Promised ! " in a jeering tone of voice. 

u Yes, promised, and I cannot allow my 
word to be forfeited," she repeated firmly, 
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"were it to the meanest of God's crea- 
tures." 

She turned to the carriage-step. 

Sir Marmaduke, now in unwonted, un- 
controllable anger, such as he had never 
been known tQ exhibit, strode up to her, 
pulled his daughter back by the shoulders, 
and she would have fallen, had not the 
stalwart footman and butler rushed forward 
to catch her, just as she was touching the 
ground. As it was, her feet projected under 
the body of the carriage, and, had the four 
spirited horses swerved or kicked, the hinder 
wheels would have gone over her legs, and 
crushed them. 

The harsh father scowled, but never ut- 
tered a word. Diana, quickly recovering 
her feet and her composure, repeated : 

" I have made a promise I must be allowed 
to fulfil. I shall not repeat it ; and we shall 
be home again by five o'clock this afternoon. " 

Without reply, Sir Marmaduke turned, 
stalked back into the house, the astonished 
optics of his domestics following him, their 
hands burning to "pitch into him," as they 
afterwards said; while his daughter, pale 
but unruffled, mounted the carriage, and 
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' seated herself beside Crissy, who sat almost 
screaming in her corner, and instantly fell 
upon her sister's neck, hugging and kissing 
her, and crying out, amidst her sobs and 
tears : 

" Oh, Di ! dear Di ! did he hurt you much ? 
Oh ! I thought he'd have killed you 1 Are 
you much bruised and hurt, dear, dear Di ? " 

Christine was pacified at last by her sis- 
ter's assurances that she only felt a little 
stiff, that was all, and her shoulders ached 
a little. 

" Oh, how could he have the heart to 
pull you so, and drag you down ? I wish 
we were never going back to that house of 
stone ! It's just like one of Jack the Giant- 
killer's castles, where the giant shut up two 
unfortunate damsels. Oh, I wish some bold, 
brave Jack would come and rescue us ! " 

Diana could not help laughing at this 
sally, though she felt wounded to the quick 
by her father's behaviour, angry and ill at 
ease, yet summoned courage to rejoin : 

"You should not say such things, my dear j 
child ! Remember that he is our father, and 
I have seemingly disobeyed him, though in 
the end he made no further opposition. He 
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won't say any more about it when we get 
back ; and, if he do, you will be gone to bed, 
and will hear nothing of it." 

" Ah, yes, Di, but that's just it ! You 
will have to bear it all, — more, perhaps, all 
by yourself, — without me to defend you." 

And the diminutive young champion, who 
certainly had screamed to her father, " Oh, 
don't hurt her ! don't hurt Di ! " which 
nobody had been the wiser for, since nobody 
heard or noticed it, once more threw her 
arms round Diana, and wept over her hys- 
terically . 

" Come, my darling, leave off, you are 
silly ! You must not give way. What will 
the passers-by think ? They'll think I am 
ill-using you. Come, dry your tears; what 
a figure you will look ! Think of that I am 
all alive, of which you have substantial evi- 
dence ; and it is foolish to weep over dangers 
past. Your poor little face and eyes will be 
so red, you will feel ashamed to exhibit them 
to Mrs. Calverley and Valeria, and, of course, 
we cannot tell them the cause of it all." 

" Ay, that's true, Di. I will not cry any 
more, it's cowardly; but I'll come down- 
stairs to-night and defend you after dinner, 
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and not go to bed till nine o'clock. I'll ask 
Miss Waters, and she'll let me sit up for 
once." 

The sister's heart was greatly touched 
by this heroic resolve on the part of her 
cadette ; for she too well knew Orissy would 
flee to any nook in the house rather than 
encounter her grim parent on the stairs/or 
in single combat at dessert. 

But the tears were dried ; the soft, sweet 
air revived the drooping heart, and smoothed 
away most of the traces of woe ; and the 
farewell visit was paid, and the two daughters 
of Brandson went their way home, faithful 
to their promise of return, like veritable 
Oinderellas, and full of hope that the offended 
household deities might by that time be 
appeased. 
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CHAPTER X. 

I never bade a last farewell 

"Without an utterance faint and broken, 

A heart-sick longing for the time 

When farewells should no more be spoken. 

Caroline Bowles. 

THOUGH inaccessible to aught but legs 
and wheelbarrows on the Knightswich 
side, a lovely walk extended upwards past 
the cottage gate, and next in winding zigzags 
to the river's brink, behind and below it; 
and a small bridge, about a mile from the 
Large, was swung across the shallows, be- 
tween some wide-spreading beech-trees, so as 
to enable the pedestrians to gain the fields, 
where quantities of flannel, — the specialty of 
that side the river, — were spread out in the 
sun to bleach. 

Many were the adieux, the kisses, the 
promises of writing on the side of Diana 
and Valeria ; for, brief as their acquaintance 
was, — scant as their interviews had been, — 
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they read each other truly, and both hearts 
leaped to the sympathetic call. 

Both sisters were greatly admired and 
loved by Mrs. Calverley, and, as they sped 
rapidly down the steep, she repeatedly waved 
her hand, while poor Miss Wrestwood, choked 
by contending feelings, shook a very moist- 
ened handkerchief in acknowledgment of 
their farewell greetings. Poor young hearts ! 
their future meeting was a very problematical 
affair. 

Mrs. Calverley was the first to speak, with 
tears in her kind eyes, at sight of their 
distress : 

" Sweet girls they are ! I think Miss 
Brandson is the noblest creature I ever saw ; 
but that dear tender little one excites my 
heart-felt compassion. I do not think that 
dhild long for this world." 

"Nor I, dear Mrs. Calverley,' ' replied her 
companion. " How fearfully delicate her 
complexion is ! and how terribly sensitive 
her nature ! The least emotion brings the 
blood into her face, and, oh ! what an un- 
earthly, lovely pink it is ! — far, far too pink, too 
transparent ! " 

" Ay ! I much fear poor Diana has a trial 
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before her there. She ought to be kept very 
quiet and spared all emotion. Such long 
drives and passionate farewells are too great 
a strain upon such high-strung nerves. I 
should like to take charge of her for a few 
months, and see what perfect quiet would 
do. But, oh ! she is her mother's duplicate, 
with twofold greater delicacy of constitution, 
and I fear she has the seeds of her malady in 
her." 

" Poor thing ! Did she die of consump- 
tion, Mrs. Calverley ? " 

" She did ; but aggravated, if not brought 
on, by the constant terror in which she lived of 
that cold-blooded husband of hers. I always 
disliked Sir Marmaduke, before poor Blanch 
Mayflower married him. She was much too 
good for one who had not the heart of a 
frog. But come, now, dear Miss Wrest- 
wood, wipe away the tears from those bright 
^eyes. Dwell no longer upon the sorrow of 
leave-taking, — it is our constant trial here 
below, — but think of the pleasurable moments 
spent with your young friends, and just put 
on your hat and shawl. While they are 
spinning along in the carriage, I will take 
you my favourite walk to the Beeches and 
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the drying-fields. We will steal down the 
hill-side from my garden, and probably shall 
meet no one to comment on our sad looks 
and red eyes." 

Fresh air and open scenery soon revive 
youthful spirits, thought sensible Mrs. Cal- 
verley, and so it fared with all the parties 
concerned. Valeria recovered her wonted 
cheerfulness ere they gained the bridge ; and, 
though Diana and Christine had felt sorrow- 
ful enough when they drove away, the charm 
of movement in an easy carriage, fanned by 
the soft breezes that blew off the Wold, redo- 
lent of gale and honeysuckle, quite restored 
their bloom long before they passed under 
the great gate of the Lodge Tower. 

As they neared the entrance-door, which 
was of solid oak, clamped with iron bars and 
hinges of curious designs, all studded with 
nails, besides being adorned with a colossal 
knocker, typifying a raven with uplifted 
wings, wrought also in iron, the Great Tower 
clock rang out five. 

They saw Sir Marmaduke standing in 
front, but, on perceiving them, to their great 
surprise, he faced about and went in, neg- 
lecting the common courtesy of handing his 
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daughters out of their carriage. At sight of 
this move, the colour mounted into Christine's 
cheeks. Diana became a shade paler than 
usual. 

Christine sat next the door. As soon as 
it was opened she sprang out, and, to her 
sister's dismay and amazement, she glided 
away, and set off at a run, behind the car- 
riage, towards the yard and stable entrance. 

Diana got out and followed her quickly, 
calling to the child to come back : 

" What are you about, dear ? Come 
here ! " 

Christine ran on. Diana had to run for it, 
too. She was astonished and somewhat 
angered by such unusual proceedings. 

Coming up with her sister, she took her 
by the hand, saying : 

"What possesses you, dear? What is 
the matter with you ? Are you out of your 
senses, Cris ? Do be rational, — what is it ? " 

" Di, I saw him ! He would not wait for 
us, or look. He went in by himself. I know 
what's coming. I can't bear it ! He'll 
knock you down again, or do something 
dreadful." 

" Nonsense, child !. Don't be so silly ! 
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Supposing he did, what a coward you are 
to leave me to my fate, after promising, as 
you did, to stand by me 1 Oh, Oris, I did 
not think you were such a goose ! You 
ought to know better. Nothing of the sort 
will happen. He was angry in the morning 
at our going, and at my determination ; but 
it's all over now. Did we ever know him to 
do such a thing before ? " 

" Oh, no, never ! But I am always afraid 
of him, nevertheless." 

Diana was more puzzled than she thought 
proper to say ; for, with all his peculiarities 
and cold-heartedness, he had never before 
been known to manifest passion and temper 
to anybody. But she kept a firm hand on 
the reluctant young runaway, and they 
walked in, and up the great stair, meeting 
no one beyond the obsequious groom of the 
chambers, who bowed them up. 

When upstairs they got, Christine was 
confided to Miss Waters, nurse, and Vic- 
torine; and then only, surrounded by her 
trusty triumvirate body-guard, did the poor 
nervous child feel secure from the paternal 
Rhadamanthus. Then she had so much to 
communicate to them, and to have her tea, 
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and, by-and-by, go to bed, where she pre- 
sently fell asleep, oblivious of her terrors. 

Diana meanwhile, divested of her out-of- 
door habiliments, put on her peignoir, and 
sat down to think. 

She thought much of the interesting new- 
found friend she had left behind for an in- 
definite period ; one, too, who needed her 
aid and countenance, and who, therefore, had 
a stronger claim on her warm, pure, unselfish 
heart. She felt convinced she should in 
future have to battle for a sight of Valeria. 
Letters, however, were not as yet contra- 
band, so she comforted herself on that score. 

But, then, there rose up a very black point 
on her horizon, and this was her fragile sister 
Christine. 

The child had to-day given her greater 
uneasiness than she had ever felt before, and 
at last her calm, firm spirit gave way, and, 
covering her face with her hands, Diana wept 
as she had never wept in all her life. 

" I see it before me," said she. " I see 
it all. She'll go as they say poor mamma 
went. I shall lose her 1 Oh, my poor, poor 
little darling Crissy 1 " 

Then she blamed herself for exposing the 
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delicate child to so much fatigue and emotion 
in one day, beginning to fancy she had done 
wong h'ipSj, id di«4i»g her obdn- 
rate parent's wish, and that this was to be 
her punishment. 

Diana was so absorbed in reflection she 
did not hear a noiseless step approaching, 
till, all at once, the pressure of a soft, warm 
hand on her shoulders made her turn 
round. 

Victorine's gentle voice was whispering in 
her ears : 

" Mon enfant, mon ange, qui pleure ! et 
pourquoi done ? " 

Some Frenchwomen have the sweet, cooing 
voice of the dove, while others are masculine 
and metallic in their tones. The voice is a 
type of the woman's nature, and unmistakable. 

Diana restrained her tears, but was silent. 

" Monsieur le pfere, est-ce cela ? " 

" Christine," was all Diana could arti- 
culate. 

" Elle dort, chfrie, mais faut vous habiller. 
C'est le diner qui s'apprdte." 

The hours had sped unawares, and, in the 
melodious chime of the gong sounding the 
dressing-hour, she recognised the fact, start- 
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ing up to make her necessary toilette for 
dinner. 

Attired in a cream-coloured silk, trimmed 
with a profusion of fine Breton lace, that 
rose in airy folds about her throat, without 
concealing its alabaster hue and symmetry of 
form, devoid of ornament, beyond a pair of 
pearl solitaires, and her gardener's custom- 
ary homage of a bouquet, which this day 
happened to be a bunch of lovely cream- 
yellow picotees, fringed with crimson, that 
harmonised beautifully with her dress and 
complexion. 

Her voluminous black hair, soft as silk, 
was raised on the forehead in the Italian 
style, and gathered low at the back of her 
neck in classical arrangements of braids, with 
one escaping long curl. Thus she descended 
to the drawing-room they occupied when 
alone. She met Sir Marmaduke here with 
the easy dignity natural to her, which so 
well became her, and they went in to dinner 
arm-in-arm. One would fancy no parent 
could fail of being proud of a daughter cast 
in so unusual a mould. 

During their meal conversation was sus- 
pended at Doolandour. " The feast of 
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reason and the flow of soul" found no place 
in its gloomy recesses. Not till the attendr 
ants had retired was the grim silence broken. 
But use is second nature, and Diana had 
always thoughts at command wherewith to 
solace herself in this enforced taciturnity. 

The door finally closed, the Lord Para- 
mount began to speak : 

" You saw your grandmother ? " 

"Yes." 

" How is she ? " 

" Well, thank you." 

"And all your friends? 93 with a per- 
ceptible emphasis on the word. 

" All well, thank you." And she mar- 
velled at such interest taken in their welfare 
by him. 

" I rode to Grey ford on private busi- 
ness, and saw the great flag up at the 
Chase. Do you know what that was 
for?" 

" Captain Calverley is returned from sea; 
he called at Hawthorn Cottage while we 
were there." 

" All sailors are either sea-dogs or sea- 
bears ; which is he ? " 

" Neither ; he is a perfect gentleman." 
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" I suppose he has plenty of small talk, 
such as ladies appreciate ? " 

"We did not converse much. He went 
with Mrs. Calverley to her private room in 
a few minutes after his arrival." 

" Amazed, no doubt, at the* incongruous 
company he found himself in." This was 
said with a sneer. 

" He did not seem so. He made himself 
very agreeable, whilst he remained with 
us." 

"Oh! no doubt;" and a slight flush 
overspread the Baronet's saturnine visage. 
" Does he remain long at home ? " 

"I really do not know. He only came 
back for a few minutes to fetch his hat and 
cane, and bid us all good morning. He 
seemed veiy friendly, and drove away to 
the Chase." 

" Is he dark or fair complexioned ? " 

" Dark ; that is, blue-eyed, with dark 
hair. Very dark blue eyes, and very black 
eyelashes. His face burnt a good deal by 
exposure." 

" That's the Poingdestre blood. Tall or 
short?" 

" Neither the one nor the other, — a man 
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of middle height ; but we really had little 
time for personal investigation." 

Diana marvelled within herself why her 
father, who never interested himself about 
any living creature or their doings, should 
ask so many questions about Charles Cal- 
verley. Doubtless, he had private reasons 
for his curiosity. 

The Baronet suddenly broke out with : 

<c Where is Christine ? " 

" She has a headache, and went to 
bed." 

"No wonder, after such outrageous pro- 
ceedings; and I suppose now we shall see 
her moping about the house for a month 
to come." 

"I hope not," returned the sister; "but 
now I will go and see after her." 

Saying which, Diana rose and left the 
dining-room. Sir Marmaduke soon after 
retired to his den, there to pore over his 
musty records and papers. 

Diana stole into her sister's bed chamber. 
She slept peacefully, the little fair head, with 
its silken curls, resting upon the pillow, the 
loveliest bloom on her cheek. She resembled 
some waxen angel, so imperceptible was the 
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regular breathing, rather than a creature of 
earthly mould. 

Shading the candle carefully, Diana watched 
over the darling's sleeping form, who all at 
once, as if conscious of her sister's presence, 
smiled, and, throwing her arms round the 
neck of the stooping watcher, kissed her 
tenderly, and sank with a smile to sleep 
again. 

After a few minutes, Diana, with a satis- 
fied air, went to her own apartment, there 
to read till bedtime. 

But Christine never quite recovered the 
terrors of that day. Her sensitive, nervous 
nature had received a shock, from which she 
had not power of body or mind to rally; 
and this was what Diana apprehended, and 
sleep did not immediately visit her pillow as 
usual. She was fatigued herself, — over- 
wrought by emotion, the stronger because 
so carefully compressed within her own 
heart. She lay awake some hours, and con- 
sequently slept late in the morning, — a most 
extraordinary occurrence for her, who was 
naturally an early riser, and about on the 
instant. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

If the bud of the heart is blighted, 
It buddeth not again. 

Tuppbr. 

THE next morning Diana breakfasted in 
her own room, and, on finishing her 
repast, was astonished by a slight tap at her 
door, and a " May I come in ? " from Miss 
Waters, whose face wore an air of un- 
common perturbation. 

" I thought Christine might be here," she 
began in a low voice, glancing all round the 
boudoir. 

" Christine ! " and Diana sprang up hur- 
riedly. " What do you mean, Miss Waters? 
She has not been here to me this morning. 
I thought it so odd." 

The Governess's face fell, and grew more 
and more perplexed, and her colour went 
and came. 

"Not seen your sister?" she queried 
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timidly. " Oh, good gracious ! where can 
she be hiding herself ? " 

" Hiding ? " 

"Yes, hiding, Miss Brandson. She asked 
my leave to have a run on the Great Terrace 
underneath our windows, before we began 
lessons, to refresh herself. I said yes, and 
she went. She has never come back. I 
went to fetch her, — not to be seen ! Nurse 
found her hat and jacket gone and her 
walking shoes, and, before coming to trouble 
you, we have all searched the towers, every 
nook and corner. Even Mr. Jackson helped. 
(He was the sublime personage who acted as 
groom of the chambers.) Victorine, nurse, I, 
housemaids, — everybody. We were all out 
of breath, and we can find her nowhere." 

Diana sat stunned and speechless. At 
last she asked in tremulous tones, Had the 
Moats been searched ? 

" Every place, every nook and corner, every 
cupboard and chamber inside ; even the walk 
outside, and the drive down to the lodge. The 
lodge-keeper has seen nobody come in, or 
go out, she declares; but, at nine o'clock, 
on returning from hanging some clothes on 
a line in her garden, she discovered the 
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wicket door ajar, which she keeps locked 
inside. She says she felt alarmed and looked 
up and down the road, but saw nobody, 
neither man nor woman. Yet she is 
positive the gate was locked by her own 
hands inside, as she came from the 
well." 

Diana had reflected much during this 
peroration, and now her mind was made 
up, but she asked a final question : 

<c Have the Parks been searched ? " 

"Yes, the stablemen and gardeners have 
been over the whole of them, and the 
gardens." 

She thought she penetrated the mystery. 
By this time Victorine was there, and nurse 
came in sobbing : 

"Oh! Miss Brandson, 'tisn't my fault, 
I do assure you. I never saw my darling 
go, nor knew she had gone till I found 
her out-of-door things all taken away." 

Diana still mused without answering. 
Suddenly she looked up ! She saw daylight ! 
Her sister's escapade of last evening, and 
her terror of returning home gave her the 
clue. She turned to Miss Waters and the 
weeping attendants, exclaiming, "I see it 
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all. Please ring, and order my pony phaeton 
as quickly as possible." 

" Does Sir Marmaduke know it? " 

" No, he does not." 

" Then, say nothing to him till my return. 
Possibly I may catch the silly little truant 
more speedily than she bargains for. How 
she frightens us ! Don't cry any more, nurse. 
It is no fault of anybody's. I think I shall 
soon find her. Victorine, give me my 
light waterproof coat and driving hat and 
gloves, and put a warm shawl into the. 
carriage.' 

All was soon done, the pretty cream gallo- 
ways harnessed, and Diana drove off in her 
elegant little low phaeton, a triumph of Not- 
tingham basket-work, with such swiftness, her 
barbs might have outstripped the wind. 

The highroad to Knightswich ran nearly 
in a straight line across the Wold, after tra- 
versing the Brandson domain, and passing 
Greyford; and people walking were easily 
scanned by the observer, and some con- 
siderable way ahead. 

Diana proceeded on her expedition in a hot, 
dusty day, which the mid-day sun made op- 
pressive ; but on she went spying right and 
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left, without catching sight of a human 
form. 

Just before nearing the fourth milestone she 
spied a diminutive white figure crouched by 
its side on the dust-whitened turf. Its head 
resting against the stone, and its arms prone 
on each side of the outstretched limbs. 

It was perfectly recognisable. 

Christine, — her face flushed scarlet, great 
beads of perspiration standing all over her 
forehead and cheeks; her eyes half shut; 
exhaustion in every member of her slight 
frame. 

Diana drew up alongside of the runaway. 
The groom sprang down to the horses' heads, 
and the child, who had barely noticed the 
arrival, got languidly up from her sitting 
posture. 

" Come, Crissy ! Make haste ! We shall 
both be melted. Get in ! We'll talk as we go 
along. How hot you look I" 

So saying, Diana wrapped the shawl she had 
brought carefully round her sister's shoulders, 
with a wrap across her knees, before turning 
the horses' heads homewards. 

After a short spell of silence, Diana opened 
fire: 
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" Crissy, you are a very silly little girl ! 
How can you do such things ? I think you 
very naughty, indeed, to play such pranks. 
I left poor nurse breaking her heart about 
you ; Miss Waters in tears and tribulation ; 
Victorine miserable. I say nothing of my- 
self; but you very well know I could not 
feel easy or happy with you missing. You 
have made everybody in the house uncom- 
fortable, and given no end of anxiety and 
trouble to us all. It is very, very wrong on 
your part." 

" Does Sir Marmaduke know it ? " asked 
the child tremulously. 

" No, I believe, but am not sure ; he is 
the only one who does not know of your 
escapade." 

" He would not care much if he did." 

" Christine, you are a very naughty girl to 
speak in that manner, whether he knows or 
not. Now listen to me. You must never 
do this again. You must bear with your lot, 
as others do, and not give us all additional 
pain by making a goose of yourself. You have 
no excuse for such folly. You have every 
luxury under the sun, and have no right to 
run away because our father does not exactly 
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fondle you. You show little love for me by 
inflicting such pain and anxiety upon me. 
Fie! for shame !" 

Diana's heart swelled within her, and she 
kept back her tears with difficulty. 

" Look here/' she continued, " you must 
not do it again. What would people in the 
•county say if they heard of such exploits? 
They would think you a simpleton, or us 
savages. If ever you do, you .know we shall 
have to put a little fetter on your ankle, with 
fc clog, like a young donkey on the common, 
or a collar round your neck, or a chain like a 
dog, or a wretched cockatoo, to keep you 
safe to your tether." 

" Where, pray, were you bound for ? " 

" Grandmamma's, Limesthorpe." 

« I guessed as much, and all alone too ! 
Well, and how did you propose to get over the 
fifteen miles with those little legs of yours? " 

" Oh ! I meant, just when you found me, to 
cut across the Wold (the three miles seemed 
nothing), call at the Hard, and ask Tom 
Brace to take me the rest of the way in his 
boat-carriage, and surprise grandmamma by 
driving up in style." 

" Upon my word, a very pretty scheme you 
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chalked out for yourself. Surprise grand- 
mamma ! I think she would have been 
astonished ! I wonder if those little spindles 
of yours ever could have accomplished the 
feat." 

" I can't tell. They feel uncommonly tired 
at present." 

" And just reflect ! Cattle turned out on 
the Wold, — bulls sometimes, — loose horses, — 
great hogs, — savage sometimes, and two or 
three gipsy camps pitched there continually. 
Suppose you had been tossed, worried, or 
carried off by the gipsies ?" 

" I never thought of that." 

"Ah! my dear little Siss, it is well to 
think of all things when we are about to 
embark in a novel undertaking. So far from 
home, too, and unprotected ! It makes me 
shudder to think of all the perils and risks 
you incurred." 

" Well, I won't do it again, Di." 

" You promise." 

" Yes, upon my word ; and my head aches 
so now, I don't think I should have been 
able to walk any further in that burning sun. 
And, oh! how I ache all over." 

" Suppose I had not divined truly, and 
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nobody had come this way. What would 
you have done then ? " 

cc Lain down to die, I suppose, among the 
bushes, like the babes in the wood ! " and 
she laughed. 

" I can't laugh, Siss. It is too serious a 
matter to see a little girl throw away her 
life in such a childish manner. Remember, 
too, that, diminutive as you are in stature, 
you are now twelve years old, — old enough 
to know better. I fear sadly you will have 
made yourself ill by this exploit, which ends 
not by any means to your credit. If you 
had ever reached Limesthorpe you might 
have sung € Jubilate 9 ; but to be caught half- 
way and brought back a culprit and a captive, 
though not in chains, is no feather in your 
cap I Hey, Oris ? " and Diana smiled, kissed 
her sister's hot brow, and re-tucked the 
wraps round her, that no air might penetrate 
and chill her open pores. "But, come ! 
after all," she continued, " what made you 
play such a wild prank ? " 

" You know, Di, I was afraid you would 
get pushed down again, upon my word ! 
and so left me to my fate I " 

" And so you deserted me!" 
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" All ! but I was afraid he would knock 
me down too, or do something." 

"Now, really, child, it is too foolish to 
cram your head with such notions. When 
did such a thing ever happen before ? " 

"Oh! never." 

* 

" Well, and the reason now I have myself 
to blame for; and I do blame myself. I 
disobeyed our father, though from a right 
motive. Perhaps I ought not to have done 
so. A less resolute girl than I would not 
have dared. She would have yielded to a 
parent's injunction. But the point of 
honour is so strong within me, and the dic- 
tates of Christ, that one must persevere in 
well-doing according to one's own conscience. 
I had passed my word to go and take leave, 
and I believed truly that no one could, or 
had any right to, absolve that; and your 
childish terrors have grown out of all this, 
and, if it makes you the least ill, I shall 
accuse myself, and blame myself for ever. 
So, mind now, and don't fret yourself into a 
fever ! " 

"I won't, Di, if I can help it. I dare say 
I am a goose, and very naughty; but I 
thought, if I could only get to Limesthorpe, 
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I should be safe. Grandmamma would never 
give me up. Then I should never see 
any more of the big apes and ugly griffins, 
and that devil on the spout over my 
window.' ' 
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CHAPTER XII. 

L' aere h freddo, 
II career fosco ; 
E la mesta anima mia, 
Come il passero del bosco, 

Vola via. 

Arrigo Boito. 

AT last, worn and weary, the sisters, 
reached the Towers. No questions had 
been asked. Sir Marmaduke remained in 
blissful ignorance of his last-born's echappee y 
or of the permanent lonp-garou he personified 
in her timid, nervous organisation. 

But, as the Italians say, " Cosa fatta capa 
ha," and, ere many days passed, it was palp- 
able to her watchful sister and maids that, 
Christine was not herself. She was restless* 
feverish, chilly, and hot fits, recurring with 
pain and headache, created great uneasi- 
ness. She wasted visibly, and a teasing cough 
set in. She kept her room now entirely., 
The bloom on her peachen cheek became. 
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unearthly,so exquisitely pink and transparent; 
her blue eyes shining with living light, fear- 
fully too bright, and the pupils dilated, all 
indicative of rapid and premature decay. 
She became tq her devoted sister a " frantic 
hope, a terror," and no " joy." 

One day she asked for her book of dried 
flowers, her great delight in days gone by. 
She singled out a specimen of the delicate wood 
anemone, pointed it out, and smilingly said, 

"This is me, Di, a windflower. Do you re- 
member my picking it, last spring ! The wind 
had gone over it too rudely, it drooped. So do 
I, and I sigh, as it did, for our mother earth. 
It hung drooping some while, then it passed 
away. I am passing away, too, Di. More 
feet will go beyond the door yet, and then, — 
then, — we shall all have passed away. I 
remember the words of the Skald well 
.enough." 

"Dear child! you break my heart," and 
Diana folded the fragile form to her heart, 
while her tears dropped heavily on the sunny 
curls which lay scattered across her bosom 
in glittering profusion. 

" We must all die, you know, Di. I go a 
little before you, that's all. I sometimes 
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see mamma, and hear her calling me and 
beckoning to me." 

" Why, my darling, you cannot remember 
mamma, you were so little when she died. 
You must be dreaming. How can you know 
it is her ? " 

"Never mind, Di, my spirit sees and 
feels her spirit close by, and hears her 
voice. No walls will hold us then. We 
shall be free, and sit on the clouds in 
the sunshine and moonshine like Morna and 
Malvina. 

Her sister looked aghast. Where could 
she have got at Ossian ? 

"You know Victorine believes in guardian 
angels, Di, and so do I. Is it wrong? I 
believe mamma is my guardian angel, and 
always watching over you and me ; and 
when I go, — for I must go," — she added 
with the sweetest smile and the most touch- 
ing pathos, " then I shall be your guardian 
angel, sister dear, and watch over you, 
darling Di. Oh ! don't cry so ! don't, 
don't ! " and she wound her little shrivelled 
and emaciated arms round the beloved one, 
who had acted a mother's part by her so 
unselfishly and continuously, and their fast- 

VOL. II. K 
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dropping tears mingled in silence for many 
minutes. 

cc I don't wish to leave you, darling, best 
sister, only to be freed from these oppressive 
walls ; and I feel it is God's will, and that 
I shall go to our Saviour, and He will have 
pity on the poor little shorn lamb, as He 
says He will to those who love Him. You 
taught me to love Him, Di, and I do love 
Him first, and you next, and mamma always, 
and dear Victorine, and nurse, and Miss 
Waters. I love you all. All so good to 
poor little me." 

Exhausted by this supreme effort, the 
expiring child lay back wearily on her 
pillow. 

Dr. Vevers, their medical man, who, at 
first greatly puzzled by Christine's sudden 
attack, had been let into the secret of it, 
called in Dr. Melrose, the celebrated Knights- 
wich physician. He saw through the whole 
thing, and at once pronounced against 
recovery or hope. " It is of no use deceiving 
people," he would say, cc that little girl's fate 
is stamped upon her face." He had always 
foreboded an early death for one so fragile, 
so sensitive, and so uncommonly given to 
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spiritual thoughts, so thoroughly unearthly ; 
and he prepared the sorrowing Diana accord- 
ingly. Physicians are like father confessors, 
and much better, and from these worthies 
did the young patient receive the most 
assiduous care, and her sister the most 
studied kindness and support. They held 
anxious consultations frequently, always 
with the conclusion inevitable, and one or 
either often remained all night in the house. 

Night after night did Diana pass by her 
bedside. Sleeping in the adjoining room, 
she was up in an inStant on hearing the 
slightest movement. 

Victorine and Miss Waters watched by 
turns, and poor nurse occupied a pallet in 
a corner of the child's chamber, but could 
not be said to sleep, so gnawing was her 
anxiety. 

Diana was so wrapped up in her sister, 
she felt the icy chill of desolation creep over 
her as she watched the gradual dissolution of 
the young being on whom her whole heart, 
thought, and care had been so lavishly- 
centred from the day of their mother's 
death, and it came with stealthy but 
quickened steps ! 

k 2 
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One day the child appeared to be in a 
quiet sleep, so imperceptible was her breath- 
ing. On waking, she became delirious, 
raving about somebody who would hurt Di, 
who, she knew, was coming to push Di down 
and kill her. Then she raved of beasts 
prowling about and peeping at her behind 
the window-curtains. At last she was calmed 
by opiates. The next, Dr. Vevers told poor 
distracted Diana that it was the critical day of 
her one-and-twenty days' fever. To-morrow- 
was the twenty-first since she fell ill. To- 
morrow, if she awoke lucid in intellect, he 
had just one faint hope she might recover; 
but, if her poor little senses continued clouded, 
he was necessitated to bid her prepare for 
the worst. Much depended upon keeping 
her very tranquil and calm. No noise ; no 
talking. She was not to be allowed to speak 
when she awoke from her drowsy state. 
She would be very, very weak. The recipes 
he left must be administered at once, and 
the room darkened, which was done. 

Poor Diana's heart died within her. She 
quitted the sick-room when the doctor 
departed, going to lie down in her own for 
a brief space. There she fairly broke down, 
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and wept abundantly. But, her self-command 
in all emergencies being remarkable, she 
mustered sufficient to go back to Christine 
in about half an hour. She slept, — and 
peacefully. So the night wore on with less 
disturbance than on any previous one, so 
that a dim hope awoke in all their breasts, 
and they strove to feel comforted. 

Towards evening, Crissy suddenly opened 
her eyes, and, in a faint voice, asked : 

" Where is Di ? " 

A soft voice answered : 

" Here, darling, by your pillow ! " and she 
stepped forward, kissing the pale forehead. 
" But, hush ! don't speak or move, only to 
take what nurse is pouring out for you." 

cc Draw up the blind : let me see out ! It 
is so dark here ! " 

She swalltfwed her potion, and then, to 
please her, they partially undrew the curtain, 
and raised her up, pillows and all. 

The sun was near its setting, and slanting 
rays lit up the window. Exquisite pink and 
lilac cloudlets hung around the sinking orb, 
like rosy coronals. 

" Lift me up ! Let me see out ! " 

Her voice was scarcely audible. 
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Victorine and nurse raised her pillows so 
deftly and gently she could not feel the 
movement. She gazed for a minute ; then, 
as though faint with excess of light, turned 
the sweet, pale face slowly towards her 
sister, uttering feebly : 

" Kiss me, my own Di ! I have been 
dreaming of mamma,— that she called me 
again ; and she does call me. This is earth, 
but that is heaven ! Kiss me, Di ! I must 
go to her ! " 

Poor heart-stricken Diana tenderly kissed 
her sister's lips, almost fearing to extinguish 
the fleeting, vital spark in her caress. 

They eased her back again. • Her eyes, 
whose violet lids were closing, opened once 
more, for the last time, upon the beloved 
mother-sister ; and, while a faint smile 
played on her lips, and without one move- 
ment or one sigh, the innocent spirit fled its 
mortal tenement, and nought remained but 
the waxen effigy of a beauty so wondrously 
and appallingly brilliant but a few days 
previously. 

Diana threw herself upon her knees, in 
anguish unutterable, beside the little bed. 
All she could ejaculate was : 
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" Oh, my darling ! my child ! my sister ! 
Would I could die, too ! Would I could 
follow you ! Oh, how I loved you, my 
darling, darling ! Gone from me for ever ! 
Oh, I shall never forgive myself ! It is my 
fault ! my fault ! my punishment ! Oh, my 
Orissy ! my little Crissy ! " 

They let her pour out her woe undisturbed. 
Best so. Her grief was natural and exces- 
sive, demonstrating itself in convulsive 
violence, the greater because so long pent 
up. But at last her good sense and firm 
character came to her aid. She wept, but 
she remembered how unavailing are tears. 
She prayed, and the strength came to her. 

She became calmer, and allowed Dr. 
Vevers and her sorrowing attendants to 
assist her to her chamber, where he strove 
to minister both to body and mind, assuring 
her that so finely-strung an organisation as 
her sister's could never have grown up to 
womanhood. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

RripONSE du Dae de S. Simon au Hoi Louis XIV. :— 
" Est-il quelque chose que voos m£prisez plus que les 
hommes % " 

" Oui, Sire, — les femmes." — Vie de S. Simon. 

DR. VEVERS* next step was to apprise 
Sir Marmaduke of his daughter's 
death. During her long illness he had never 
once asked for her, — never noticed her 
absence. He had now been gone three 
days on one of his mysterious expeditions, 
which, all foreign as they were to his usual 
habits, created unbounded and ever-growing 
amazement in his multifarious household. 

On the morrow he was to return, having 
taken with him neither valet nor aught 
beyond his travelling dressing-bag. 

Dr. Vevers found all in anxious consulta- 
tion, from the grey-headed seneschal to the 
trembling Victorine, as to who should play 
the part of " Archibald bell the Cat," and 
face their dreaded employer in his strong 
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stronghold, and impart the mournful intelli- 
gence of his daughter's decease. 

"Moi, je ne veus pas/' sobbed Victorine. 
" I saw him ven my dear Lady died. He do 
never feel, dat man. I tink him de petrified 
man : not got varm blood like oder man." 

"I won't!" cried nurse, mopping her 
swollen eyes, — " that's flat." 

" I daren't," sighed Miss Waters. •' And 
our dear Miss Di, she can not." 

Dr. Vevers settled the ghastly question : 

" I will ! " said he, fearlessly ; " I will go 
and communicate the sad news to the 
Baronet. I suppose he'll be civil ? " 

" No f§ar of dat ! He never off his 
guard," said Victorine. " He keep all his 
sauvagerie for his self. But he is my bete 
noire, for all dat." 

So the doctor descended, and made for the 
Stone Chamber, into which he was presently 
ushered by Mr. Jackson. 
# Sir Marmaduke received him standing, — 
drawing off his gloves, after his wanderings, 
— and politely. 

"It is my painful duty, sir," began Dr. 
Vevers, "to tell you bad news of your 
youngest daughter." 
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" Indeed ! Is she seriously ill, or only 
shamming ? Females are wiry, doctor ; 
they survive a good deal sometimes." 

" Sir, your daughter is dead ! " said the 
Doctor, bristling up, his face crimson with 
suppressed wrath at the cold-bloodedness of 
this exasperating, unnatural parent, 

" Oh, indeed ! and, pray, when did it 
occur ? " 

" She expired the night before last, sir, — 
very peacefully, after her long, trying illness. 
Poor little creature ! " and his kind heart 
swelled within him. t( Your eldest daughter 
is much cut up, sir." 

"Oh"! I suppose so. She was quite 
wrapped up in that poor, puny child. Well, 
after all, she is no great loss. She had 
none of my family characteristics. More 
like a young cuckoo slipped into a raven's 
nest ; and only one woman less in the world 
is no great matter. Thank you, sir; good 
morning ! " 

Dr. Vevers told his friends afterwards he 
never felt so bloodthirsty in all his life as 
during this five minutes' interview; never 
longed so for a rapier or a spit, just to run 
the inhuman monster through the body and 
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pin him to the wall, in order to ascertain if 
he possessed any vulnerable point. 

"As for a heart," he proceeded, "you 
can't call a man cold-hearted who has none 
at all. His cardiac muscle must be made of 
steel, — nay, iron. Iron is unyielding : steel 
warms and gives." 

Poor Diana ! She beheld the one precious 
joy of her heart borne forth in a few days, 
and deposited in the family vault in the 
minster at Knightswich, beside their mother, 
— a pair of turtle-doves sacrificed to demo- 
niac pride ! 

Coronals of the flowers Christine loved 
best were strewn over her loved one's coffin 
by Diana's own hands ; and she at last 
suffered herself to be led away by her faith- 
ful attendants, who strove to comfort her by 
every means in their power, in conjunction 
with her sorrowing grandmother, Mr. 
Desmond, kind Mrs. Calverley, and Valeria 
in her letters, — herself broken-hearted on 
her friend's account. 

Sir Marmaduke ordered suitable mourn- 
ing, as on former occasions, when wife and 
sons departed this life. But neither first 
nor last mentioned he ever Christine's name 
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to her survivor, — his one remaining child ! 
Nor could the keenest observer detect one 
spark of feeling on his impassive counte- 
nance. More imperturbably taciturn than 
ever, he became morose as well as gloomy, 
and, could one so liken a human being, he 
might have personified an embodied ambu- 
lating thunder-cloud, darting forth baleful 
gleams at intervals, startling and terrifying 
his circumjacents. 

Greatly to be commiserated was the 
daughter of the house of Doolandour. Her 
grief for the sister who had been the one 
object of her life was intense. In her 
mourning weeds, with a face growing paler 
and paler, she became a spectre of her 
former beautiful self. Miss Waters remained 
on with her, or she would have been lonely 
indeed, for she devoured her grief and ate 
her heart in privacy and silence, for her 
aversion to meeting her father face to face, 
and watching his cold, set physiognomy was 
insurmountable, and she kept to her apart- 
ments. Her sorrow was equally deep and 
pungent ; her towering spirit brought low 
by this break-up of her social life, with the 
death of the little cherished one to whom she 
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had devoted her energies, and on whom she 
had lavished her sole affections with a 
mother's patient watchfulness and love. 

Tears, her formerly unwonted visitants, 
continually dimmed her handsome eyes, while 
her extreme pallor disquieted all her faithful 
attendants. 

But grief, like all else in this transitory 
scene, comes to an end, as the mortal coil 
itself becomes unequal to longer continue 
the strain and burthen, and the necessity 
for action makes itself felt. 

So by degrees, imperceptible but steady, 
she was persuaded to go out for airings, and 
resume in part her wonted employments. 
There is no surer " medicine to a mind dis- 
eased,' ' or an aching heart, than work, en- 
gaging thought, and reading, once the mind 
can be brought to bear upon either subject ; 
so that the roundness of form, wasted in 
her long, painful vigils of watching beside 
the sick-bed, and after-sorrowing, began to 
return to her. 

Sir Marmaduke had scarcely asked for her, 
and never seemed to miss either daughter, 
so his male servants declared to one another ; 
and his frequent absences were beginning to 
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be loudly canvassed, and ascribed to his 
almost unbroken solitude; for no visitors 
had been admitted since Miss Christine's 
death, and poor Mrs. Mayflower could not 
appear at the Towers unless specially invited, 
which all hands knew she had not, because 
Mademoiselle Victorine said so. 

It could not be want of money. Were not 
his farms teeming with produce, and tenants 
paid regularly? Were not his mines, — he 
possessed copper and lead, — rich in ore? 
Were not the vaults beneath ground filled 
with treasure and jewels, — so everybody 
believed, — more plentiful and more splendid 
than those Aladdin beheld in the caves? 
Secure^ likewise, from thieves, who were 
restrained in their gem-hunger by wholesome 
terror of the posse of Scandinavian spectres, 
— the 4 ghosts of age-past generations of 
Brandsons, who kept vigilant watch over the 
family treasure-stores, after the manner of 
good ghosts, content to stop at their dark 
posts, and never troubling to mount the stairs 
and scare the living. What, then, did he go 
about for? Women were beneath his con- 
tempt, nay, his abhorrence. He would not 
be running after them. 
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" Don't you be too sure of that" quoth 
the housekeeper to the major-domo ; " I 
know something of life, and of men's ways, 
I lived two years with old Lord Hobnobbit ; 
he was verging on eighty, and one day he 
sets off to Paris, and there he picks up at a 
buffet in the Pally Royal a gurl who was a 
singer in a eaffy chanting, or some such 
place, and he brings her home to Wisemont, 
*— that's his house, — as ' my Lady.' Now, 
I warn't going to stand that, — not such a 
missus as that for me. So I leaves, and 
comes here at once. However a gurl could 
be got to take up with such a nasty, snuffy 
old fellow, passes my comprehension." 

"Ah, Mrs. Ramikins, my granlmother 
was a Scotchwoman, and well do I remember 
that song as she used to sing. There was 
this verse in it, — 'twill make you laugh, 
don't be angry : 

The hewlet was — 

' hewlet ' means a- young owl, — 

The hewlet was screamin', 
While Johnnie cried, Weemin — 

€ weemin ' means women, save your pre- 
sence — 

2 * 
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The hewlet was screamin', 
While Johnnie cried, Weemin 
Wad marry auld Nick, 
Gin he'd keep them aye braw. 

That is, give 'em plenty to eat and drink, 
and plenty of braveries in the way of dress, 
like. Before I come here, I lived with such 
a mad-cap, young Lord de Vehrens. He 
couldn't a-bear the females. He was well- 
looking, too. I feel sure one of them had 
snubbed him. I always thought he had his 
own reasons for keeping aloof from the fair 
sex. Well, he'll be caught some day. I 
have broiled with him in Africa, baked in 
Italy, stewed in the Levant, frozen in Nor- 
way, and melted in India, and, Lord ! 
gone all to water in Madeira, till I couldn't 
stand it no longer. I left him, though with 
regret. He's a nice young chap, only a 
right-down, regular scatter-brain, rather too 
frolicsome by times. Lord ! how my Lord 
and my Lady wished he was married and 
quieted down a bit ! 

" Who are they ? 

" Lord and Lady Tremyrtlin, Cornish folk, 
good as gold ; and Lady Trances, their 
daughter, is a true chip of the old block, and 
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no mistake. I only wish as young master was 
as steady and stay-at-home as his sister, — not 
but what I think everybody ought to travel, 
to see the world, and what other folks are 
made of besides ourselves, and not stay 
poking hugger-mugger always in the same 
place from youth to age. Only I like mode- 
ration in all things ; 'tis best in the long- 
run." 

" Lor', Mr. Crowden, what a traveller you 
are ! And I thought so much of my journey 
to Margate. Well, to be sure, and I've been 
nowhere since I came here ! I'm an old 
woman now, too old for railways and foreign 
places ; but I am sick of these blessed stone 
walls ; 'tis like living underground in a 
quarry ! But then a master is so far better 
than a mistress, 'cause he never troubles to 
ask the price of provisions, and coals, and 
such like, but takes and pays the bills all as 
they come in, without looking 'em through 
half his time ; and Sir Marmaduke is not at 
all maggoty about such things, as is beneath 
a great gentleman like him ; I'll do him that 
justice, though my heart does go pit-a-pat if 
I meet hitn anywhere in the passages. He 
is like the ghost of a huge Raven, that he is ; 
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and I always expect to hear him croak. But 
he goes his ways, never condescending to 
notice me ; and I goes my own ways past 
him, glad enough, too, when Fm quite out 
of sight." 

When these natural remarks of the house- 
hold reached Diana's ears, through the medium 
of Victorine, she examined her conscience, 
and came to the conclusion that it was her 
bounden duty, let it cost her what ib might, 
to resume her place at her father's table as 
the head of his house. Acbordingly, on his 
return from his last private expedition, she 
made her appearance in the drawing-room 
before dinner, thinking the hour favour- 
able for concealing her emotion, and she 
suppressed it, as the Baronet offered her 
his arm to walk in to dinner, without 
preamble, as though it were the most 
natural thing in the world, and of every-day 
occurrence, to be in such deep mourning 
weeds. 

Taciturn all through the repast, according 
to his custom, he never adverted to the sub- 
ject of Christine's illness and demise, but 
simply observed that the weather was much 
warmer, that the sheep were about to be 
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sheared, that the wall-fruit promised well, 
and the like. To which his daughter as- 
sented with a shivering sigh, in her blissful 
ignorance of all and sundry. After some 
such desultory and broken talk, they sepa- 
rated for the night, and poor Diana felt a 
great weight taken off her mind as she sat 
peering out on the stars twinkling over her 
window, thinking little Crissy might be 
gazing on her from one of them, and feeling 
she had done her duty, and that the dreaded 
ordeal was over. 

If her father asked no questions about 
the poor little dead child, she had no need 
to incur the torture of beginning the 
heart-breaking topic with so callous a 
parent. 

Summer went on, with its complement of 
duties, variety of weather ; but, though her 
heart was lacerated, Diana's constitution was 
strong; she little heeded the elements, and 
she accustomed herself to bear up against 
her father's hardness. 

Little by little, she emerged from her 
solitary sorrow, visited her poor, who ad- 
mired, pitied, and solaced her by their 
genuine sympathy; took her daily walks or 

l 2 
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rides, or drove her pretty barbs about the 
country. 

But, when July came, she felt a longing 
to pour out her afflictions into a friend's 
ear, and to this she was presently helped, as 
we shall see by-and-by. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

But on the willow by the brink, 
The Water Demon sat, and hang 
His garments in the sunny beam, 
And round about his locks he flung, 
And sang and sang trila ! trila ! 
How glorious is the sunny beam ! 

Celakowsky, Bohemian Poet. 

THE river Fine flowed past Knights wich. 
The town sloped down to a portion of 
it, which, being of considerable width, was 
called the Large, or Broad Water. Here, on 
the near side, stood the remains of the Water 
Tower, a venerable Roman relic. As its 
close indestructible brickwork demonstrated 
plainly enough to the eye of the connoisseur. 
The water-gate remained intact, with its 
narrow arch and stone steps close to the 
water's edge. This had been interviewed by 
the authorities a year or two before, pro- 
nounced safe, and, with little cost of new 
flooring, and roofing, and enlarging, was 
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converted into the actual fortress where the 
officers of the regiment quartered here were 
comfortably lodged ; while an unused paper- 
mill was turned into a barrack for the 
soldiers hard by. 

On the opposite bank of the Fine, pleasant 
meads and hedgerows met the eye. Beyond, 
rose a ridge of low hills, with a few farms 
and cottages, with apple orchards scattered 
over their sheltering slopes. The river flowed 
tranquilly on the right hand towards the 
bank of the cliff, on which, facing the other 
way towards the Wold and town entrance, 
stood Mrs. Calverley's snug abode among the 
hawthorns. From the back of her garden 
she surveyed the prettiest view of the river, 
and beneath her grounds were what was 
familiarly called the Shallows, where the 
stream was limpid, whose depth was incon- 
siderable, so that cattle delighted to stand 
up to their knees on the pebbly bottom 
under the wide-spreading beeches that over- 
shadowed it, and over whose placid waters 
flat-bottomed boats only could paddle. It 
was the resort of young beginners in the 
swimming art, and the minnow- catchers. 
Here Mrs. Calverley and Valeria had walked 
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and wiped their tears away after De l'Esp&'s 
visit. 

The stream flowed down between high 
cliffs hung with mountain-ash, ivy, and 
broom, finally disappearing as it narrowed in 
deeper shadow. 

On the left and further side its flow was 
swifter, and, at a mile's distance from the 
Large, the waters descended voluminously 
over rough large stones in falls the in- 
habitants nick-named the Rapids, and there 
formed a large quiet depth of dark muddy 
water, to which the people had given the 
undesirable appellation of Dead Man's Pool, 
from the many sad cases of drowning, 
through inexperience or negligence, among 
the young Oxonians and Cantabs, who came 
hither to row, and the self-sufficient Cits who 
would boat by themselves, though they had 
never handled an oar. Between this 'fatal 
spot and Knights wich itself, the inhabitants 
possessed a pleasure-ground, seldom annexed 
to an English county town. A meadow, or 
rather a hundred acres of grass-land, lay 
between the town and the river, and had 
been bestowed on the town by the Earls of 
Grandchester, whose sons had successively 
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represented it in Parliament. A broad walk 
round it, and, beside the river, flanked by a 
double row of aged wych-elms and horn- 
beams ; while, along the river's bank, limes 
and weeping willows overhung the water, 
carefully trimmed and at set distances, so 
as not to impede the view. Amongst their 
roots was moored a perfect flotilla of small 
boats, wherries, punts, canoes and dingy's, 
some hung with gay awnings and small flags 
of divers colours. Some of these belonging 
to private hands, others to boatmen on hire. 

Between the three double avenues on the 
open sward, the young men played cricket 
or bowls, and nursemaids, with their small 
charges, wandered hither and thither under 
the trees, where stone seats were carefully 
placed, without fear of molestation. 

Here, on Sundays, and on summer evenings, 
the townsfolk loved to disport themselves, 
the men chatting in groups, the women 
sporting gaily their fashionable finery. 

After the soldiers made their appearance 
as residents, the Mall became, of course, more 
constantly thronged, especially by nursery- 
maids, village damsels, and idlers, who 
lingered late, on pretence of listening to the 
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band, which played twice a week ; but not on 
Sundays, the Colonel, Sir Patrick St. Rule, 
being a strict observer of the Sabbath, who, 
though he loved music, did not approve of 
crowds collecting for the mere sound who 
might otherwise have gone to church and 
been kept out of mischief. 

One splendid evening in July, when St. 
S within had omitted his customary visit to 
earth, Major Mucklejaw and his chum 
Captain Fenwick, a gallant Borderer, resolved 
on taking a cruise on the Large. The day 
had been " piping hot " and they wiped their 
brows as they stepped into a punt, dispensing 
with its owner, and paying his guerdon 
beforehand, so as to be free on landing. 

It was sultry enough, and a warm mist 
like a faint blue veil hung over the distant 
openings. 

They presently espied another bigger boat 
containing four persons, and amused them- 
selves by watching its evolutions, and the 
awkward strokes of a seemingly paralytic 
oarsman. The boat contained two ladies, 
and two gentlemen, but no boatman. The 
pair of friends floated towards a cove, about 
a musket-shot from the rapids, whose roar 
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made pleasant music at that distance. The 
other boat, after paddling about in the 
Shallows, came back slowly to the Large. 

Making their punt fast to a root, and 
stretching themselves out comfortably fore 
and aft, Mucklejaw and Fenwick lit their 
cigars, under a canopy of wild roses, woodbine 
and ivy, whose long wreaths hung from the 
boughs to the water. 

By-and-by the large boat, with its noisy 
inmates, gave them the go-by, and they lay 
smoking, with half-closed eyes, when shrill 
screams aroused them. Starting up from the 
pleasures of their siesta, they beheld the boat, 
which was in advance, near the dangerous 
hollow, and plunge headlong down the Falls, 
while all hands on board shrieked wildly for 
help. In a moment they were pulling for 
life and death. Experienced boatmen and 
good swimmers, who had shot half the 
rapids in America, they did not hesitate for 
an instant, but, reaching the edge of the 
Falls, whose treacherous strong current had 
drawn in and swept down the unwary first- 
comers, they stripped off their coats and 
waistcoats, and, utterly regardless of self, 
they gripped the boat's sides firmly, and, in 
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the twinkling of an eye, let her slide down 
the Falls. They twirled along, capsizing at 
the bottom, but they righted themselves 
presently, never relinquishing their firm 
hold, and came up as fresh as a couple of 
salmon, drenched but not drowned, and 
looked about them, after rubbing the water 
from their eyes, for the first-comers. 

Perched on the rock facing them, grinning 
like a Cheshire cat, wet to the skin, shivering 
with terror and excitement, the moisture 
glistening on his bald head, like dewdrops in 
the sun's rays, sat Dr. Worrifc, his habili- 
ments torn and cracked, dripping with water, 
and his bulky form crouching as he strove to 
keep a grasp of the slippery boulder. 

Scrambling up the opposite bank, they 
caught sight of the little Welsh attorney, 
Ap-Shenkin. Accustomed to whip the 
rattling streams of his native country, when 
out on his sly poaching expeditions for trout, 
the little man thought nothing of English 
waterfalls, streams, or boulders, and quickly 
struggled out of the pool and across to shore, 
wet as a drowned rat, pale as a ghost, but " all 
alive and kicking," like a water spaniel. 

Below the Doctor's stony perch, a pair of 
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gloved hands were striving to clutch, the 
stone and save their owner from sinking. 

" Holloa, there ! " Fenwick shouted to the 
Doctor, " look alive ! What d'ye sit there 
for, grinning like a baboon, when there's 
somebody drowning just below you ? Stretch 
down your fins, for God's sake, and haul it 
up!" 

Worrit replied in low moans, but nothing 
did, remaining as motionless as the boulder 
he cowered upon. 

All at once their attention was called off, 
and riveted upon a long yellow shawl, hang- 
ing to the foam-daggled brambles, whose 
wearer's form they could just descry in the 
deepest, darkest pit of this terrible pool, far 
down at the bottom. 

Seizing the end, and diving down, Fenwick 
succeeded, with the help of Mucklejaw and 
the boat-hook, in dragging up the lifeless 
body of the unfortunate occupant of Virgin's 
Bower, — yclept by the officers generally the 
" Tiger Lily," from her yellow garb and com- 
plexion; or, " Camelopardelus," from her 
remarkable height and costume. They laid 
it at the bottom of the boat, with the yellow 
shawl twined around her. 
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In the full belief that Worrit was attend- 
ing to the pair of hands, they had turned 
their attention and efforts upon the owner of 
the yellow shawl, as she was sinking fast ; 
but a gurgling, blowing sound caught their 
ears behind them, and turning quickly, they 
beheld the gloves disappear beneath the 
surface of the stream. A heavy body 
turned over twice, like a porpoise in a 
rolling sea, and, with plummet force, sank 
down to the bottom, lying there like a 
bundle of clothes, as they could plainly 
discern. 

Mucklejaw plunged in after it, while 
Fenwick, regarding the Doctor with wrath 
in his eyes, kept the boat steady in the 
eddying waters, till a voice from the depths 
bellowed, as its possessor rose to the sur- 
face : " Lord's sake, mon, mak* haste ! 
I've landed mony a big fish i' the lochs an* 
glens o* Auld Scotland ; but, my certes, 
nivir hookit I siccan a weight as this. Tak* 
tent, Fenwick, I'm amaist spent. Haud a 
grip." 

Fenwick sprang in to the rescue. 

"Haud a grip o* her 'bustle/ as the 
wimenca't, — her hind-quarters. Ay! Steddy, 
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now. Ae gude pull ! — Anither ! Over wi* 
her ! Is she dead?" 

By their united efforts they had hauled her 
into the punt. He then apostrophised the 
sitter on the stone, who calmly watched their 
proceedings from his place of safety : 

" Ye doited fule bodie ! whativir d'ye sit 
up . there for, glowering like the water kelpie 
hissel', sniggering at ither folk's misfortune ? 
I'll warrant ye are the cause o* a* the mis- 
chief. Why the deil did ye nae lend a hand 
to help us, an 1 save the puir struggling 
victim, whan ye heard her blowing like a 
grampus beneath ye ? " 

This was said from the water. When he 
tumbled into the boat, Fenwick turned the 
drowned woman over, and both looked 
in her face. Mucklejaw drew back 
aghast : 

"Lord save us, Fenwick! " — and he whis- 
pered to his friend, — " 'tis she ! — 'tis Biddy 
Molloy ! God be gude te us ! Is the puir 
bodie dead ? " 

" Dead as a door-nail, my dear fellow ! 
Feel ! No pulse can I feel." 

" Doctor, there ! " cried Fenwick ; " are 
you a man ? or are you afraid, like a woman ? 
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Here ! drop yourself into the punt, and feel 
this poor soul's pulse ! " 

"There's no room for me," whimpered 
the fat doctor, in doleful tones. " We shall 
upset, and I shall go to the bottom at 



once." 



"Bah! you white-livered old cad! you'll 
not be food for fishes this time ! I'll warrant 
you're predestined for some more elevated 
termination to life's journey. Sit your nag, 
then, and get down as you can." 

Hereupon Mucklejaw roared out : 

" Haud your peace, Fenwick ! He that's 
missed by the water is sure to be caught by 
the widdie. Haud your feet, lucky dad. 
Auld folk's nae scery; maybe ye'll mak' a 
fause step." 

" Fenwick," wrathfully muttered Muckle- 
jaw, "let's paddle them owre to the little 
Welshman's landing-place, across stream. 
He's not worth a thought," and he jerked 
his thumb upwards. 

" You can land here well enough," shouted 
Ap-Shenkin. " I'll come down and lend you 
a hand. Waal, indeed ! this is a sorrowful 
ending to a day's pleasuring. Sure, I am 
very sorry, indeed, — so I am." 
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All this while Mucklejaw was feeling alter- 
nately the pulses of the unfortunate women, 
and he gazed on the bloated, purple face of 
his quondam wife, as the brave and mag- 
nanimous gaze upon a helpless or deceased 
enemy. 

" Aweel, puir thing, has it come to this, 
Biddy Molloy ? Aweel, I'm that glad it was 
I was able to try to save you ! Ye were the 
bane o' my life ; yet I canna forbear greetin' 
whan I leuk on that auld gruesome vizonomy, 
an' gae back in memory to the days whan 
ye ware the comeliest lassie in a* Cork, an* 
whan I made ye my bride, I esteemed mysel* 
a fortinate mon. The joy vanished as the 
sna' melts, not leavin' a trace. Wow ! bub 
I'm glad I was permitted to try to save her, 
-go I am ; an' I can say, God forgive her, 
an' receive her into His Kingdom, though 
she has made my life a waste, an' my heart 
like a burnin' mountain, worn out, a' ashes. 
Puir Biddy ! I nivir could bear malice, an' I 
forgive ye, as I hope God wull forgive mysel* 
an' my ain trespasses. Amen ! " 

And the Major passed a rough hand over 
his dark eyes. 

It took some pulling to head and traverse 
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the boiling stream ; but they reached the 
bank at length, Ap-Shenkin descended, and 
a palaver ensued. 

"D'ye ken whare these leddies are frae ? " 
asked Mucklejaw. 

"Who are they?" queried the Captain, 
and most intelligible interrogatory to Taffy's 
ears and understanding. 

Ap-Shenkin bent a sorrowful pair of red 
eyes upon the two recumbent forms stretched 
out by the decent care of the officers. 

" Sure, indeed, I do know them. The fat 
one is Mrs. Wagglejaw, a widow ; the thin 
one, with the yellow hair, is her neighbour, 
Miss Scatterlie. They live in the double 
cottage at the bottom of the Hawthorn Hill. 
Waal, indeed, I am sorry for them. We came 
out for a row ; I steered, and the Doctor 
rowed." 

" Who's the Doctor ? " 

"It's him sitting up there on the Ele- 
phant's back in mid-stream. We call that 
rock the Elephant, 'cause it's so broad in 
the beam." 

" Ay, but his name ? " asked Fen wick 
impatiently. " He's stuck up there squealing 
like a demented creature." 

VOL. II. m * 
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"Waal, his name is Dr. Worrit, sure in- 
deed; and he was going to," — here he 
lowered his voice, — " at least, so they said, 
— going to propose to the widow this very 
evening; and that's why we all came out 
this evening for a lark. Sure, indeed ! " 

11 A pretty fellow, to leave her, or any 
woman, in the lurch like that ! He's stuck 
up there just like a bald-headed coot, lost to 
sense," grumbled out Fenwick. "I'll be 
bound he was the cause of your mishap." 

" Sure, indeed, he was, then ; for he rowed, 
and, when we neared the point where the 
board's put up with < Dangerous,' close to 
the Falls, I called out to him to back, and 
pull up close to the hinder bank ; 'stead of 
which, he fell into a panic straightway, hear- 
ing the roar of the water, and then he let go 
the oars. So we were at the mercy of the 
current, which took us down before you 
could say c Jack Robinson '; and it's a special 
mercy we are not all food for fishes, — 
indeed, so it is." 

Here a lamentable whine from the Ele- 
phant's back reached their ears : 

" How am I ever to reach the land ? " 

" It's a cuard ye are," growled the 
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Major. " Gin ye had stretchit oot twa o' thae 
fat fingers o' yourn, ye wad hae saved that 
puir bodie's life. What for d'ye sit snigger- 
ing on the muckle stane, and skirlin' like the 
water kelpie ? Get doon, an* gae your ways 
hame, gin ye hae ane, wi' what heart ye may." 

"Why, you're never going to leave me 
up here all night?" moaned the wretched 
Pillgarlick. 

"Troth, but we are. Stay there, mon, 
an* repent o' a* your sins. Ye've sent mony 
a soul oot o' the warld, I dare be sworn, an' 
ye hae that cowardly fear o' deeing yoursel', 
it's my notion, that I canna tak' tent o' a' 
your greetins." 

" Lord ! Lord ! I shall be drowned," 
sobbed out the Doctor. 

" Lord's sake, mon, droon yoursel', gin 
that's your wull and pleasure, an' ye hae 
naething better to do. The warld wull be 
nae the loser by you, I'll go bail. Wake up, 
ma bonnie mon, an' exairt yoursel', an' gie 
owre skirling." 

Next Ap-Shenkin sang out, with all the 
strength of his little lungs : 

" I say, Doctor, you can creep from that 
stone you're sitting on to the nighest hinder 

m 2 
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one, and so on, till you land on the further 
Bide. You go on afield, and we'll send a 
boat over to meet you along shore, — sure, 
indeed, I will, presently." 

" And," roared Fen wick, past all patience, 
who had now gained the top of the bank, 
striving might and main, with the slender 
aid of the wiry little Welshman, and the 
Major' s stout arms pushing behind, to haul 
the boat up with the bodies lying side by 
side at the bottom of her, adding : " You'll 
have time, old Blowhard, to write a new set 
of c Lamentations,' with a running accompani- 
ment, once on your legs ; they're substantial 
enough to carry you far." 

"I shall never get across these cursed 
stones," whimpered old Worrit; "what 
shall I do? Help me over, do! " 

" Hoot awa, ye auld gaffer ! My faith, he 
girns like a sheep's head on a pair o' tongs, 
an' leuks as though he had swallowed a cow ! 
Grip hard, an' mak' your hands do the wark 
o' your feet. Haud your feet up, an' right 
aboot face ! Help yoursel', an' gae back- 
wards, gin ye canna face the enemy ! " 

" There's a chasm between me and the 
next boulder." 
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" Ay, so there is, an' no mistake ; an' 
don't go bobbitting aboot as gif ye were 
bestriding a hobbyhorse at a fair, or before 
her most gracious Majesty the Queen in 
Rotten Row. Fair and saftty gaes far, ye 
ken ; an' don't let the neighbours say, ' He 
was missed by the water to be caught by 
the widdie.' Folk will hae their laugh, ye 
ken." 

Worrit strove to turn; the perspiration 
stood on his fat, broad face, and his tribula- 
tion seemed to increase ; but he got out : 

"Much obliged for your advice, but I'd 
prefer your help." 

" Haud your feet, lucky dad ! There's 
naething to be done in haste, save gripping 
fleas. Leuk before ye leap, or ye'll nivir 
win aff thae muckle stanes." 

"By the Lord," cried Fenwick, "if you 
begin these howls again, I shall be tempted to 
pitch you over in less time than it takes you 
to give one. It's like listening to a sow 
playing on the trump, as we north country 
folks say of a dissonance." 

"Or a woman at the groaning," put in 
Mucklejaw. "Ye wearbreeks, an' gin ye be 
a male creetur, an' no a female in disguise, 
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just stir your stumps, for we are like to tak* 
cold after dipping sae late i' the day. — 
Hech, sirs ! — Gae forward ! ane mair ! Noo, 
jost gie a spring ; ye'd nivir do to camp in 
the prairie and cross the rivers, ye'd be 
caught by the red men." 

" Ah ! if the red men did catch you, 

* 

though, Doctor, they couldn't scalp you, 
that's a comfort ;" and Fenwick chuckled 
as he gazed upon the bald-headed son of 
Galen. 

" Courage ! an' forward ! " shouted 
Mucklejaw, " an' whan ye reach the top o* 
the last stane, 'tis no that big, let yourser 
drap doon cleverly wi' your twa hands, and 
then rin for your life, tak' care the frogs 
dinna bite your taes, there's a mony amang 
the rushes and sedges, but it's nae deep 
water there. Rin then, fast as ye can ; for ye'll 
remimber, ma bonnie mon, that ye're ne'er 
set of in your causey clothes, but ye leuk for 
a' the warld like the big drammock Lucky 
Elsie wad gie her fat porkers. Ye hae nae a 
dry thred on your bodie, nor we neither. 
Mind noo. Hooly an' fairly gaes lang in a 
day. Leuk before ye leap, an' ye'll ken the 
better whare to light. Saftly noo. Neck or 
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naething fares ill, and the king lo'es nae 
cripples. Tak' tent ; Grip hard ! Owre 
he gaes ! Wow ! I believed he'd a been 
laid in the cauld grave wi' the twa puir 
women. He's no worth the savin' ! but 
somehow my heart's no jost made o' mill- 
stone, and I culdna let the craven wretch 
droon. His ugly visage wad hae haunted 
my dreams." 

After watching the burly doctor safe on 
the opposite shore capering along in the sun- 
light as it slanted on him, minus coat and 
hat, his rotund person rocking and rolling 
like a ship in a heavy sea, as he bowled along, 
fearful of being seen by chance acquaintance, 
the two officers achieved the arduous process 
they were engaged on with Ap-Shenkin. The 
captain beckoned to two men passing just 
as they reached the top, who immediately 
assisted, promising to wait with Ap-Shenkin, 
the other two running to Knightswich, not a 
mile off, for help. 

About two hundred yards off, below the 
Falls, stood a public-house, the " Fisherman's 
Rest," well known to the anglers, whose 
pretty tea-garden abutted on the Fine, 
Herein stood an arbour covered with creepers, 
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very shady and pleasant, and Ap-Shenkin 
ran to see if the punt and its melancholy 
freight could be deposited there till assistance 
came. But the master was absent, the 
mistress near her confinement, so he did not 
like to tell her of the mournful occurrence, 
and went back to his post. 

On their way to the town the two friends 
met their. Colonel strolling along with his 
cigar for company. On beholding his 
officers half dressed, dripping, and hatless, 
he called out : 

" Holloa, my dear . fellows ! Why, what 
the deuce have you been about? You 
look like walking water-sprites. Capsized, 
eh?" 

" Faith no, Colonel," responded Fen wick ; 
" that is, our cold bath was a voluntary act. 
We shot the Falls hoping to save life. Saw 
a boat go down, but we were too late." 

" And you tried to save them ? " 

"That did we, Colonel; but what d'ye 
think we fished out ? " 

" Can't guess. All strange here." 

"God be gude to us! naethin* short o* 
Biddy Molloy and her crony, the c Tiger 
Lily ' ! " 
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"Zounds ! You don't say so ! " ejeculated 
Sir Patrick. 

" My faith, bat I do. An' noo let us hold 
a council o' war. Wad ye advise me to own 
to her as my lawfu' spouse, oruo?" 

" Is she really dead ? " 

" Dead an' mute as a stock-fish, Colonel. 
Nivir mair wull puir Biddy's jaws wag, for 
or against, — drooned an* dead is she." 

"We did our best to save the poor 
woman," said Fenwick. 

"Ay, I'll warrant ye did, my lads." 

" They came out pleasuring with the little 
Welsh attorney, and a fat-headed fellow they 
call Dr. Worrit. He was rowing, and 
t'other fellow was steering, and, as soon as 
they neared the Falls, down the landlubber 
dropped his oars, and left craft and crew to 
chance, panic-stricken. So over and down 
she went, with the poor female cargo, to the 
bottom. The whole lot were lying in Dead 
Man's Pool. The Welshman swam to shore 
and clambered up the bank, and the rascal of 
a doctor swarmed up the large boulder, the 
Elephant, you know, and there he's been 
sitting like a sick monkey a top of it, 
blubbering and caterwauling, as ugly a chap 
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as you ever clapped eyes on, and leaving the 
poor creature drowning just below him, 
without one stretch of his hand to save 
her." 

" Coward 1" growfed Sir Patrick. "By 
the powers ! I'd enjoy tossing him into the 
deepest water, to punish him like a mangy 
curl" 

" Weel, but noo, gie me your advice. Shall 
I own to Biddy or no ? Naebody here kens 
aught o' me, or that I ken aught o' her, an* 
she has never taken my bearings that I 
wot o\" 

" But has she not a nice little plum of 
three thousand pounds in the Five per Cents. ? 
That will be legally yours, my dear Major, as 
her lawful husband." 

" Faugh ! it's little ye ken o' Sandy 
Mucklejaw, my friend, gin ye believe he wad 
touch a plack o* that puir bodie's tocher. 
Na, na, — not though I were starvin' ! Let 
her gear gae wi' her ! Such gold as her's 
wad be like to fairy favours, — 'twad a' turn 
to ashes an* cinders wi* me. I'm nae that ill 
aff for a single mon, neither. Sandy was 
aye a pawky carl, an* a frugal, an, as we 
a' ken, mony a mickle mak's a muckle. So 
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what an extravagant clnel* wadnae stuffed 
into his pouch, an* spent, I hae laid by i* 
the penny-pig, eneugh to keep me as a 
single mon i' my auld days ; or in rainy days 
to come beforehand." 

" Perhaps you may marry again Major." 

" Na, na ; whan I was a wee bit bairnie, I 
bit my nails whan I was left alane. I was 
feared o' bogies. My minnie plastered my 
fingers wi* bitter aloes. They were worse 
than bogies. I hae nivir forgotten the taste. 
So 'tis wi' matrimony, that's a bigger bogie 
than a' to Sandy Mucklejaw. Nae doot 
Biddy has made a wull an' left a' her 
havings to her ain kith and kin. Ay, an' 
the Welshman said something aboot her 
passin' for a widow, ca'ing hersel' Waggle- 
jaw. 

" By Jove ! so he did," cried Fenwick, 
" and that old Pillgarlick was thinking of 
marrying her, and that he went out this 
evening in the boat for the very purpose of 
popping the question." 

" There, my dear Major. Say nothing. 
That's enough. Hold your peace. Own to 
nothing. Her friends will bury her, and 
Camelopafdelus together, and, of course, she 
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leaves money all sufficient for that purpose, 
whatever may become of the residue. I'll 
give you leave of absence for a month to get 
out of the way. Fenwick will look after the 
Juniors, Stay; I'm off myself, day after 
to-morrow, for a week at Silverplanes to the 
Northams. You shall go with me. Lady 
Northam and I are old friends. She's a 
charming woman, and will be glad to show 
hospitality to a friend's friend. Make your 
mind easy. We'll start, and nobody the wiser 
or made suspicious." 

" Thank ye, Colonel. Aweel, then, I'se 
gae pairt o f the way wi' ye, 'twill gie a turn to 
my thochts, for I'm right scomfished, 'tis so 
sudden. Sae I'll keep a calm sough aboot 
it ; an' jist ' let the dead bury their dead * as 
Holy Writ hath it." 

"Now that's settled, my good fellow, 
go on to barracks, for Heaven's sake, or I 
shall have two good officers laid up with 
rheumatism and all the ills flesh is heir 
to. See how the wet is drying on you. Go 
home. Get into warm baths and beds, and 
have some whisky-toddy. Come, eclipse! 
Sharp's the word ! You are too good to lose 
for philanthropy's sake." 
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" Ay, Colonel, that wull we." 

So saying the two braves went their way 
at a thundering pace, shaking their garments 
as they walked, their colonel pursuing his 
way towards the corner of distress, but he 
suddenly faced about, crying, " Holloa ! Stop 
a minute !" The pair ran back, and the trio 
joined company once more. 

Lowering his voice, Sir Patrick said : " I 
forgot to tell you who I met but now in the 
street. Guess ! " 

"Faith! I canna!"with his teeth chat- 
tering." 

Fenwick was silent. 

<c D'ye give it up ? " queried the Colonel. 
" No less a person than De l'Espde." 

" De l'Espde I " they chorussed. 

" What can he be doing down here ? " 

" 'Tis naught I ken," quoth Mucklejaw. 

" I guess, — that is, I surmise," — said 
Fenwick, with a quiet laugh, "he is stage- 
struck. Hard hit." 

" The deuce he is ! Why, you don't sup- 
pose he is going to take to the Boards ? " 

cc JVb," answered Fenwick emphatically, 
with a merry laugh ; " but I do suspect he 
wishes to subtract from the Boards that 
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Pearl of Beauty, the fair phenomenon who 
now graces them here." 

"Ah! then he had better not try that 
game with her. She is not one to fool, or to 
be fooled. D'ye recollect young Dashaway ? 
He tried it once. He told me he caught a 
Tartar. She sent him off with a flea in his 
ear. She reviled him in terms he vowed 
made his cheeks tingle with a shame he 
should feel to his dying day. He married 
soon after, and has sobered down into a 
decent paterfamilias at last. She cured 
him of his roving propensities. The Wrest- 
wood is not a girl to spout rubbish to ; and 
that's why I warned the garrison not to be 
firing off billets-doux, and making asses, or 
worsfe, of themselves to her." 

" I suspect," replied Fenwick, " De l'Espee 
means all fair." 

" Whether or no, go your ways, now, back 
to quarters. Don't forget to warm beds, 
and 'splice the main-brace/ as my sailor 
brother would advise." 

" Ay, ay, sir," said Fenwick, laughing. 

"Jost a pediluvium an' twa glasses o' 
Glenlivat will do our business, an' we'll baith 
be as fresh as larks the morn's morning." 
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Going along they espied Dr. Worrit, half- 
clad, running desperately along the river's 
side. 

"Gad," said Fenwick, laughing heartily, 
" there goes old Gallipot ! What wouldn't 
I give to see him turn a wheel with those 
fat legs of his, like some young rascals 
I saw once at Avignon, performing such 
antics, in the garb of Adam, to the horror 
of a bevy of English lady tourists, who 
finished, when I shook my stick threaten- 
ingly at them, by a plunge into the green 
waters of the rapid Sorgues, coming up 
again with their brown bodies shining like 
a shoal of dolphins at play." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Doctor. — What ails you? 
Patient. — Oh ! nothing ; only a cold. 
Doctor. — A cold ! — what is worse ; would you have 
the plague 1 

ESCULAPIUS. 

SIR PATRICK walked soberly on, saun- 
tering down towards the Falls. On the 
edge of them sat the still dripping, nearly 
benumbed Ap-Shenkin, with the countrymen 
who had lent assistance, watching the dead. 

On reaching the spot, Sir Patrick lifted 
his hat, apostrophising the watchers with, 
" This is a sad business." 

" Waal, indeed, — sure, it is." 

And Ap-Shenkin, bowing his hatless head, 
neared the Colonel, who remarked : 

" You have come to grief with a ven- 
geance, sir." 

" Sure, indeed, we have." 

"And who may these poor ladies be ? " 

"Waal, the dark one is, — or, I should 
more rightly say, was,— one Mrs. Wagglejaw. 
She came to these parts twenty years ago. 
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I heard so. Before my time. I have been 
a resident here only a few years. But her 
friend, the other poor soul, the tall one, was 
a native born here. Her father was the 
head solicitor here. I took his practice. 
Her name is Miss Scatterlie. The poor 
creatures came out for a little row, this hot 
evening. Sure, indeed, it has ended badly. 
I was one of the company, and I steered. 
I know how to steer. Yes, indeed, and can 
manage a boat alone." 

"And who is yonder bulky body I see 
skulking among the bulrushes on the other 
side ? He seems all wet, too, and is up to 
his knees in water." 

" Waal, indeed ; that's Dr. Worrit. His 
was the fault, for he grew frightened, and 
cast away the oars when he felt the current, 
instead of staving us off the rocks. I am 
here to tell the sad tale, because I am well 
used, sure, to the mountain streams in my 
own country, Wales. I used to fish in a 
coracle, and often stem the torrents that 
rush along, very furiously sometimes. Yes, 
indeed; else I should have been lying, 
perhaps, with them in Dead Man's Pool." 

" And he sat on the top of a stone, laugh- 

vol. n. N 
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ing at your miseries all the time, — so I have 
been told, — instead of helping." 

cc Leastways, he did not laugh. No, sure ; 
though he grinned like a Cheshire cat. But 
that was in terror. And blubbered ; he did, 
indeed. He can't swim, sir ; and I can." 

" The white-livered poltroon ! " muttered 
the Colonel. " I'd like to play pitch-and- 
toss with him over the Fine," he added, 
more audibly. t€ I'll engage he'd have floated. 
He looks all blubber. And this dark lady 
was a widow ? " 

"Yes, sure; so she gave out. And the 
Doctor thought he'd make her Mrs. Worrit. 
He heard she had money." 

" Ah ! " responded the Colonel ; " you 
are sure she said she was a widow ? " 

" Certain sure. She always passed for 
such. Indeed, she said her husband had 
died fifteen years ago in the East Indies." 

" I fear I can be of no use to you," the 
Colonel replied courteously. " I really hope 
you will not remain where you are much 
longer in your soaked garments ; you will 
get a stroke of rheumatism may be." 

" Waal, indeed, I hope not. There may 
be danger I shall take a s grwdnach. J 
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" May I ask what is that ? " 

" Waal, indeed, we call it a c grwdnach,' 
a three-days' cold. We wrap up our heads 
and drink posset. Sure I'm in for a grwd- 
nach," while his teeth chattered. He sighed 
impatiently. 

To the uninitiated be it said that these 
soirdisant Welsh three-days' colds are pecu- 
liarly trying, and little Taffy quoted these 
verses thereupon. It takes a cold, that is to 
say, days — 

Three to come, and three to stay, 
And three to take itself away. 

"Which make nine," remarked Sir Patrick, 
" very pleasant, indeed ! I heartily wish 
you well out of it." 

The anchovy eyes twinkled, and Ap- 
Shenkin sighed an " Amen ! " from the 
depths of his little vest. 

" Ah ! here comes the conveyance 1 " 

And a van used for conveying furniture, 
all that could be had on the spur of the 
moment, appeared at the end of the field. 

Sir Patrick waited to help in removing the 
bodies into it, and, wishing the rueful Welsh- 
man good evening, with a recommendation, 

n 2 
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on his side unnecessary, to imbibe potations 
of hot negus or grog, and hot blankets to 
boot, sheered off and entered the tea 
garden. 

Depositing himself in the arbour shaded 
by jessamines and climbing roses, he sat 
ruminating, and gazing on the exquisite 
beauty of the scenery about him, produced 
by the subsidence of the furious foaming 
water just above into a still lakelet, mar- 
gined by blocks of red sandstone ; and, so 
clear were the placid waters, one might 
plainly discern every white and purple pebble 
which paved it. The shores, partially dry, 
were literally hidden by the delicate trans- 
lucent green leaves and starry white blos- 
soms of the wild leek, growing in profusion 
of beauty over and among the stones. The 
sun threw warm light over the spot, which 
might not inaptly have been called the 
"Naiads' Bath." There were heath and 
branches of yellow broom waving over the 
bank, which rose above the circling boulders, 
and every species of lovely fern, from the 
stately Osmunda regalis, which crowned, to 
the lady-fern on the brink, with the tiny, deli- 
cate, maiden-hair in the crevices, springing 
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up with flourishing growth in this temple 
of natural loveliness. 

Saxifrages, too, both yellow and white, 
insinuated their fibrous roots, here and there,' 
between the stones ; the pink willow-herb 
bent over its shorter sisters, and the rocks 4 
seemed bound together by chains of ivy 
and briars. The swallows came fluttering 
round and round over the quiet waters, in 
and out of the safe, peaceful cove, dipping 
in their wings, snatching at the gnats and 
dragon-flies, twittering and darting in joy 
and security hither and thither. All nature 
breathed of peace. The robin sat singing 
on a blackberry bush, waiting for the 
crumbs he knew ere long would strew 
the arbour. Blackbirds were singing their 
cc Aves " in the brake beyond, and the wood- 
pigeons sat cooing among the time-worn 
branches of an aged oak, whose acorns 
yearly attracted them to the spot, which no 
gun ever startled or profaned. It seemed 
consecrated to beauty — the beauty of nature, 
that beauty which we become more alive to 
the older we grow, while of all else we feel 
with the moralist, that "tout passe, tout 
lasse, tout casse, et tout s'efface," while sight 
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and hearing remain to us, we never tire of 
Nature. 

So thought Sir Patrick, as he sat his 
lone in the rustic retreat, contrasting it the 
while with the dread sight of the two inani- 
mate forms he had just witnessed, as they 
lay, victims to the implacable death-grip of 
this same beauteous water. What a con- 
trast, thought he, is this beauteous still life 
to the deathly power of the turbulent irre- 
pressible falls just beyond, whose roar reached 
his ears in sullen murmurs ! Poor Biddy ! 
this is her last exploit, and in memory he 
went back his twenty years, when young, 
gay, and courted by all as the heir to one of 
its oldest families, he had not scorned in the 
merry dance the hand of the belle of Cork. 
He felt truly shocked by the manner in 
which she had shot out of life, though 
ashamed of his countrywoman, a shame of 
no common magnitude, and congratulated 
his friend, the gallant Mucklejaw, on being 
rid of so unpleasant an incumbrance. 

His meditations were stayed by a bright- 
eyed, " neat-handed Phillis," the landlady's 
eldest daughter, "a fine young filly," Sir 
Patrick called her, of fourteen, who 
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brought him excellent tea and home-made 
bread and butter, after which he took his 
departure, tapping her cheek as he went, 
with a shilling for service done. 

Next day, the two Paladins, the diver and 
watcher, rose all right. The departed in- 
habitants of Killcrony and Virgin's Bower 
had been deposited therein, and lay await- 
ing identification and burial. 

St. Patrick summoned the Major to 
accompany him on the morrow to Silver- 
planes ; to this arrangement he professed 
his willingness in one of his characteristic 
speeches. 

"Ye are ivir mv true feere an* friend, 
Colonel ; an* blithe sail I be to gae wi' ye 
by the lang road, but Fse return by the 
short ane to quarters, because it sail nivir 
be said o' Sandy Mucklejaw that he fleed 
to shirk a responsibility. I'm no ways 
afear'd o' Biddy Molloy's wraith, but gin the 
coroner wants to speer questions at me, 
then I sail be to the fore ; meanwhile I'll be 
glad to gie a twist to my thochfcs." 

" Well said, old fellow ! Nevertheless, a 
trip of a few days, or even twenty-four 
hours, will do you all the good in the world. 
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Lady Northam is the antidote to grief and 
trouble. The most charming woman alive. 
Always ready to welcome a friend's friend. 
I've known her from a girl, and never met 
with her like. She makes her house so plea- 
sant, and is sure to have nice people there. 
I know of one guest, Miss Brandson, and a 
little fairy rosebud, her neighbour, my Lord's 
ward and his Lady's darling, a sprightly little 
French girl by the fathers side, whose mother 
was as beautiful as a dream. Never saw I 
the like airy grace, exquisite complexion, 
Grecian face and figure. I saw her make her 
debut at a grand ball given on purpose for 
her by the Duke of Thornborough. All the 
world said he was madly in love with her, 
and that either he abstained from the noblesse 
oblige argument, or that she did not return 
his affections as any other girl would, not so 
unsophisticated. But sweet Alysson was a 
pearl among women, and only the Bianella 
could compete with her. Happy was the he 
she bestowed her heart and hand upon. I 
loved her too and her image haunted me for a 
good while. I long to make Miss Brandson's 
personal acquaintance, though she is said to 
be as cold as ice to all of us men folk. Get 
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your traps ready, and we'll be off by the 
first train to-morrow, the twelve noon train. 
Say yea, and let us now go our several 
ways." 

Agreed ; and both entered the train next 
day for Silverplanes. Major Mucklejaw 
being at last convinced that a woman who 
had substituted a different termination to her 
husband's name as her own, could have no 
possible claim on him, whether alive or dead. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Life is a progress from want to want, — from enjoy- 
ment to enjoyment. — Boswell's Johnson. 

Un espoir accompli en amene an nouveau, — d'espoff 
en espoir, on arrive au tombeau. — French Author. 

THERE could not be seen anywhere a 
more beautiful ancestral seat than Silver- 
planes, whither the Earl of Northam had 
conducted the young bride, we have in- 
troduced to our readers, three-and-twenty 
years before. 

It was truly one of the stateliest of 
English homes, fitting abode for a nobleman 
whose forebears filled a lustrous page in 
history. 

The entrance was effected under a portico 
of Ionic columns in pink granite, opening 
into a spacious hall, whose black and white 
marble pavement was completely overspread 
by rich, warm Turkey carpets. 

A huge fireplace in the central wall was 
laid with immense logs of beech and trunks 
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of oak, resting on handsome silver dogs all 
ready to diffuse warmth in wintry days, and 
light, independently of the silver sconces 
round the walls. 

Skins of bears and tigers, shot by the 
actual peer during his seafaring expeditions, 
covered the hearth-stone. The stately 
dining-room on the one side, and a delicious 
library on the other, with my Lord's study 
beyond it, completed the frontage, which 
dominated a rich home view. 

Opposite the front door, at the extremity 
of a quadrangle of turf, stretched out a park, 
in which noble forest-trees stood naturally 
clumped, while fallow deer, and even red 
deer within strict enclosures, were visible, 
with branching antlers and sleek sides, 
jumping over the bracken and leisurely 
browsing on the short sweet sward. Broad 
terraces flanked the quadrangle, terminated 
at each corner by short columns bearing 
urns on their summits. An ornamental 
sundial graced the centre, and an Egyptian 
obelisk the extremity of the middle walk. 

At each end of the avenues, next the 
house, stood gates, magnificent works of art, 
fabricated by Vischer in the year of grace 
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1490, at Nuremberg. The panels were 
wrought into the arms of the Northams. 
Each central pillar bore up the crest, a lion 
seant, crowned with an Earl's coronet, and 
holding in a mailed paw a perpendicular 
spear, tipped with a star that shone far and 
near. Across the portal the family motto 
was plainly visible in intertwining old 
English, or rather Teutonic lettering : Sfido 
Malarmo. Truly had they been Fortune's 
favourites, for many successive generations ; 
deservedly so. 

A double avenue of magnificent plane-trees 
flanked the drive up through this quadrangle, 
well removed from the dwelling-house, which 
was built of stone and granite. 

A deep, well-concealed haw-haw had kept 
the monarchs of the woods within bounds, 
from trespassing, and a Grecian temple rose 
at each extremity of the avenues facing the 
great park, for there was also a lesser one 
amongst wild scenery, guarded from all 
approach of the uninitiated, by extremely 
high park palisades with massive iron gates, 
only accessible to the keepers, for the 
reason that it was tenanted by herds of 
ferocious wild cattle, so untamable, that, 
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when it became needful to thin the herd, the 
sportsmen mounted the trees under cover of 
disguise, and fired from this and similar 
vantage-ground, — constructions of sod and 
logs of wood cunningly spliced with a look- 
out at the top. The red deer were likewise 
kept here some part of the year, being very 
dangerous to strangers. 

It happened one night that the keepers 
heard a dreadful fight going on among these ; 
and the head man rushed out of bed, opened 
the side wicket, entering incautiously in his 
night-clothes. The savage brutes, accustomed 
to see him in his red waistcoat and green 
jacket, no sooner perceived an unusual- 
looking being clothed in white, than they 
rushed upon the unfortunate man, trampling 
on him, and goring him to death, before 
assistance could be obtained or firearms 
employed, for the under-keepers felt afraid 
to fire, lest they should kill the man. 

Turn we now back to the dwelling. Above 
the old, black oak carved staircase, one of 
Gibbons' best performances, which was wide 
enough for a broad-wheeled waggon to 
ascend, we come to the drawing-room 
floor. A splendid central saloon led to that, 
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as to Lady Northam's boudoir and other 
apartments, besides the state bedrooms. 

During her twenty years of married life 
she had altered more than her friend Alysson 
de la Bivi&re. Though always handsome, 
winning and unaffectedly amiable, a great 
sorrow had fallen upon her early life. She 
had given birth to one beautiful little boy, 
heir to all these fine estates. When he was 
about three months old, the nurse, standing 
by the window, let him jump out of ber 
arms. 

Lady Northam, with extraordinary prompti- 
tude, darted forward and saved his fall to 
the ground by seizing hold of his long 
clothes ; but the fright, or the jerk, had such 
an effect upon the poor baby, or he hit his 
head in falling against the ledge of the 
window, it was impossible to say which, 
that shortly after he was attacked by con- 
vulsions, and these, continuing, terminated 
his brief existence at four months old. 

The mother for a long while pined and 
grieved over his loss, her one little hope and 
treasure. Lord Northam sorrowed as a man 
sorrows for his lost heir. 

They never had another child. By degrees 
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her serenity returned, and, excellent woman 
as she was, she learned to look with com- 
placency and to feel affectionate interest in 
her husband's next heir, Charles Calverley, 
Sir Valerian Poingdestre's nephew, and his 
wife's, Lady Philippa, Lord Northam's sister. 

Lady Northam felt the truest affection 
and compassion for Diana Brandson, as she 
had entertained for her unhappy mother, 
Blanche Mayflower, and she frequently 
longed to befriend the daughter, while 
scarcely knowing how. She was her god- 
child to boot. 

Sitting one day alone in her charming 
boudoir, which breathed of warm life, real 
and ideal, an idea sprang up in her mind 
which she determined to work out if she 
could. Accordingly, as a primary step, she 
sat down before her writing-table, and wrote 
the following letter to Miss Brandson : — 

"My dearest Di, 

u It appears to me long since you 
wrote ; longer still, alas ! since we met. You 
must have done with grieving, dear one, over 
the inevitable. Full well do I know what 
that sorrow is. But all the tears in the 
2 * 
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world will not bring back that sainted child, 
poor Crissy, any more than those I shed so 
abundantly in days gone by could restore to 
me my lost little darling boy of so long ago. 
How freshly grief renews itself when one 
reverts to one's loss in the drear past, and 
feels it in the mourning of another heart, as 
you know I feel for yours ! My dear child, 
such seclusion as you live in is good neither 
for mind nor body ! You are placed, I too 
well know, in a very peculiar position ; but 
your father never objects to your coming to 
us. Come then, Di ! 

" Leave off by degrees the mourning you 
have been wearing so long. It is proper 
that you should enlarge your sphere of 
thought and action, lest you become morbid. 
You will meet agreeable people here,— old 
friends, and acquaintances I wish you to 
make. Highly placed as you are, you owe 
a duty to society, as well as to your house- 
tree. My dear old uncle, Arthur Cleves, has 
promised to come, and we shall have Lord 
and Lady Tremyrtlin, — he, an old admiral, 
and brother-officer of my Lord's,-— their son 
and daughter, Lord de Vehrens and Lady 
Frances. Charles Calverley, whom you have 
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met, I know, but whom I wish particularly 
to introduce to you. Sir Patrick St. Rule, 
and a Scotch friend of his, one of his officers, 
Major Mucklejaw. Captain Nordenschell, our 
Swedish Volunteer, who is on board the 
Vesuvius. Your dear, good Uncle Gerald, 
of course, and, perhaps, — don't laugh, can't 
be helped ! — Lady Priscilla and Sir Theo- 
pompus. They will amuse us. You can't 
refuse ; come here next Monday ; I want 
you aU to myself for two or three days before 
the rest pour in ; and you must help me in 
a pet scheme of mine, to be developed by- 
and-by. Joscelyn and Rosa de la Rivifcre 
will of course be with us daily, and my heart 
is set upon promoting a marriage between 
Lord de Vehrens and our little Rosa. Both 
are good ; he is in the main, though wild as 
a hawk now. Not that he flies at other 
birds, but he is like the stormy petrel, never 
quiet, never easy, but when he is here, there, 
and everywhere, except at home. It is his 
parents' despair. But I feel sure he will 
mend his ways and settle down, if he had 
but a good wife. Now, here is Rosa, — they 
are really made for each other. She is so 
pretty and fascinating, and she possesses all 
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the steadfastness and energy he lacks. All 
this is entre rums. Say c Yes/ dearest Di s 
and do not disappoint your ever affectionate 
friend and godmother, 

"D* HoBTHAJk 
" SlLVEBPLANBS, Jufy, 1866." 

Diana at once made up her mind to accept 
the invitation ; it was just what she longed for, 
to pour her sorrows into a friend's sympa- 
thising ear. She had only to obtain her permit. 
But, stonily indifferent as the Baronet gene- 
rally was as to what line or course, one ex- 
cepted, his daughter took, he now, from some 
unexplained motive, to her unfathomable, 
rigidly opposed her quitting the Towers on 
the Monday, as proposed by Lady Northam, 
fixing Thursday instead, on which day all 
the other guests were asked; and, his will 
being as irrevocable as that of the Medes 
and Persians of old, she wrote to say that 
she would appear at Silverplanes on the 
latter day. 

The father and daughter now never met 
except at table. How he occupied his time 
was a mystery to all and sundry; for he 
absented himself perpetually, remaining out 
sometimes three nights together, and leaving 
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no sort of clue to his whereabouts. He re- 
ceived no company, near or distant. He 
limited his own society to the magistrates' 
meetings, and colloquies in the Stone Chamber, 
with house-steward, bailiff, agent and attor- 
ney. Brief were they ; but a certain fidgety 
restlessness had taken possession of him, 
very noticeable, as quite foreign to his ordi- 
nary calm imperturbability. It greatly per- 
plexed his daughter, who feared for his 
senses, and his servants, who attributed it 
to incipient concealed gout. 

Yet he was rather abstemious than other- 
wise. Never complained. Never was known 
to be ailing. Never saw a medical man, 
therefore he could not be ill. 

Diana wrote briefly to her dear godmother, 
promising to be with her by three o'clock on 
the following Thursday, so as to have her 
all to herself for a couple of hours before the 
remainder of the guests reached Silverplanes 
by the five o'clock train. 



o 2 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Comb f and I will show thee a Friend. — I will 

paint one worthy of thy trust 
Thy heart shall not weary of him, thou shalt 

not secretly despise him. 
He shareth his joys with thee, and is glad to 

take part in thy sorrows. 
Confidence openeth the lips, 
Indulgence beameth from the eye. 
Te listen to the voice of complaints, 
And whisper the language of comfort. 
And, as in a double solitude, 
Ye think in each other's hearing. 

Martin Tuppeb, Proverbial Philosophy. 

THURSDAY came at last, and with it 
Diana Brandson, — less florid in appear- 
ance than when we first presented her to our 
readers a year before at eighteen. She was, 
however, stately as a young palm-tree, and 
her admiring godmother did not despair of 
beholding the roses renew their bloom upon 
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her cheek, and her grave* melancholy dark 
eyes kindle and smile once more. Her features 
wore a tender serenity, and the gravity of 
her demeanour only added another grace and 
a further charm to it. 

She strongly resembled her handsome 
father in stature and face, but here the 
resemblance ended ; for a heart more capable 
of warmth in its singular depths, or a more 
generous disposition, never glowed in female 
shape than those clothed upon by her queenly 
beauty. 

Locked in Lady Northam's arms, she shed 
a flood of tears ; but, recovering herself, she 
presently said : " I cannot help it ; but these 
will be the last such shed here. It unnerves 
me to call to mind our last happy visit to you 
last year. My Crissy ! " 

Diana sighed heavily, drying her eyes. 
Lady Northam was also much moved, and 
they sat down together in the morning-room 
the good taste of Lady Northam had made 
so comfortable and exempt from the gilded 
fripperies which crowd, without adorning, so 
many boudoirs. 

She disliked the name " boudoir.' 5 She 
neither sulked nor knew a pleasure distinct 
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from her lord's. Here she held "sweet 
converse" with him in his disengaged 
moments ; he consulting her good sense and 
fine taste in many ways, even in abstruse 
matters of business, and her sound judgment 
always stood him in good stead. Women 
have finer perceptions than men, and, 
though we are accused of jumping too 
rapidly at conclusions, instinct and intuition 
are frequently with us unerring guides, 
where reasoning oftimes falls short with 
men. 

Here she recorded her sentiments and 
readings in her daily journals, by-and-by 
to be scanned by her dear Lord. Here she 
read and wrote, enlarging her faculties by 
real study. Light-hearted as she naturally 
was, perhaps this system kept her so. The 
mind well stored. Taste cultivated. Cares 
were forgotten. Time never hung heavy on 
her hands. She called her room her studio. 
And numbers among the poor had reason to 
bless the emanations therefrom in the shape 
of medicine, advice or cordial comfort, all solid 
benefits, one way or another. The result ot 
these studies, while maturing her mind, had 
made of her a " medicine-woman," as well as 
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a counsellor, and an artist. We must take 
leave to describe this room. 

In one corner stood a harp. Near one 
window an easel, and all sorts of drawing 
materials, paints, and portfolios. A cabinet 
piano with fluted tone, its exterior exquisitely 
painted in compartments, from a great 
maker, occupied a distinguished place. 

Lady Northam was a good musician and 
sang well. 

The walls were tinted pleasantly in green 
with gold mouldings, on them hung a few 
small chefs-d'oeuvre in oil, water-colours, 
and gouaches, originals by Induno, Bonifazi, 
Elijah Walton, and Uva. Two large windows 
looked south over the park, but round the 
western angle of the chamber hung a sort of 
guardiola, with a stone mullioned window 
commanding a beautiful home view of the 
broad tranquil River Fine, the lesser park full 
of noble oaks and chestnuts, all kept with a 
bush harrow, the fair lawn and garden, the 
ruins of the Abbey and the Rectory con- 
structed upon them, of Fair Ladies. The set- 
ting sun shone ever through this basket-work 
of finest masonry. It was to the Countess a 
dial unerring in accuracy, according to the 

2 * 
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seasons, when the beams slanted to right 
or left, or shone full inwards. 

She and her god-daughter had talked 
familiarly for the space of an hour or bo, 
when Mr. Cloves was announced. 

The Countess sprang up to meet her dear 
old relative. 

" Welcome ! dearest of uncles ! Too happy 
to see you. We expect another, and then 
our joy will be complete. Her uncle, smiling 
and nodding to Di." Mr. Cleves kissed his 
niece affectionately, and taking Diana's hand 
kissed that, bowing over it in old courtly 
fashion, and apostrophising her blandly : 

" Diana 1 Oynthia ! Goddess of the bow 
With arrow tipp'd in Lore's own armoury, 
Pause ! while thy star-gemm'd robe, with knee 

bent low, 
Reverent I kiss in rapt idolatry ! " 

Arthur was famous at this sort of im- 
promptu. 

" Oh ! Mr. Cleves/' said Diana, colouring 
and smiling, " I did not know you were an 
vmprovvieatore. You make me blush for my 
deficiencies." 

" My dear lady, you have none. In my 
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<eyes only * Perfection, fairest of the fair/ " 
Then, bowing smilingly to Lady Northam, 
lie added : 4t Present company, you know, 
always excepted. But stop I must, or 
I shall be set down as an old Paris 
redivivus" 

"Oh! well," and the Countess laughed 
gaily, " I promise you we two shall not 
quarrel x about your apple or your laudations. 
And behold ! your fine speeches have raised 
*quite a fine colour in Di's cheeks, and she 
looks better ever ,since she arrived two 
hours ago. But now, before anybody else 
-drops in, I want to say something. I want 
you and Di to help me in a scheme I have of 
marrying Rosa de la Riviere to Lord de 
Vehrens." 

" Well," and Mr. Cleves mused, " not a 
.bad one. I will be Cupid's messenger. Not 
the first time, either, you sly puss I Have 
jx>u forgotten the old days, when I brought 
you billets-doux from a certain smart young 
Milord, then a commander in Her Majesty's 
JSTavy? Afraid to think of matrimony, 
averse to relinquishing his profession, which 
her father insisted upon as a sine-qud-non, 
:and terribly in love with his daughter, a 
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certain Lady Diana Cleves ? Do you re- 
member ? M And lie patted her on tie 
cheek. " I did not make a bad Mercury, 
did I?" 

The Countess laughed merrily. 

" Yes, — no. And the bottles of atar of 
roses, in curious boxes, and the gold rosa- 
ries, the dear, good boy brought me from 
Constantinople ! And you were the carrier- 
pigeon. What a quantity of pens, ink, and 
paper we wasted then, to be sure ! Droll to 
look back upon, now we have so long lived 
as Darby and Joan 1 " 

Diana Brandson could not resist these 
playful sallies. The smiles began to gather 
again round her handsome mouth. She 
broke in with : 

" Dear Lady Northam, I have a plot, 
too ! You will never guess it. I want 
help, too." 

" Go on ! " they both exclaimed. 

M That is, begin" quoth old Arthur. 

*'Well, I wish to bring about a union 
between my dear Uncle Grerald and the de- 
lightful Mrs. Calverley." 

49 Hurrah ! " cried Mr. Cleves. u Til help; 
here's my hand upon it, — a bargain ! n 
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"You know," pursued Diana, "she has 
nothing but the cottage and a hundred-and- 
fifty a year to exist on. Mr. Desmond has 
just bought the cottages those poor drowned 
women inhabited, directly they were buried, 
Killcrony and Virgin's Bower, at the bottom 
of Hawthorn Hill. He means to throw them 
into one, and so to make a comfortable house 
for himself, now his poor old father is dead, 
and he finds himself lonely at the Rectory, 
where he rarely sees a creature except grand- 
mamma, and she scarcely receives company 
now ; and he wishes to be nearer the library 
and the railway, and nearer the river for his 
fishing. The advowson being his private 
property, he can sell it to advantage, when- 
ever it suits him so to do. And I think it's 
such a pity he should waste his money on 
those stupid cottages. He has a thousand 
a year of his own ; and if we could only get 
Mrs. Calverley to marry him, — mind, I don't 
know that he wishes it, it's only my fancy,— 
it would be such a nice thing for both their 
sakes. He has money; she a delightful 
dwelling-house; and both so amiable, sen- 
sible, and cast away all by themselves. 
Don't you agree with me?" 
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" Well done, Di ! I was not aware you 
were a match-maker/ * 

"Neither am I," replied Diana, drawing 
herself up. " I abhor matrimony. I saw 
too much of it when I was a child. My 
mother/' she added in a subdued tone, fixing 
her eyes on a miniature of Lady Brandson 
hanging over a sort of shrine, of Italian 
workmanship, formed temple-wise, with gilt 
facade and mouldings, supported by dimi- 
nutive pink alabaster pillars, near Lady 
Northam, " my dear lost mother was most 
unhappy. I saw her so, and full well do I 
know the reason why." 

" Ay," rejoined Mr. Cleves ; " but then 
all husbands do not resemble that marble 
man, the Commendatore in € Don Gio- 
vanni.' Notwithstanding, my dear young 
lady, look before you leap. Be watchful who 
approaches too near the temple of the di- 
vinity, as many worshippers will be attracted 
by the rumour of your vast possessions in 
prospect." 

M Alas, yes I " sighed she. " I never yet 
saw the man who could stir my heart's pulses 
one beat quicker." 

" Well," Mr. Cleves answered, " Mrs. 
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Calverley is certes an angel of goodness, and 
as charming as she is good; accomplished 
withal." 

w And Diana as certainly credits Uncle 
Desmond with being an archangel,' ' and 
Lady Northam smiled sunnily. 

"Well, then, married they ought to be, 
my dear ladies ! Such a happy conjunction 
of the planets should never be overlooked." 
Then he turned to Diana : " Miss Brandson, 
did you never behold any other mortal who 
could come under the same category as 
Michael, Raphael, and Gabriel ? " 

" Never ! " she replied emphatically. 

Lady Northam laughed a peculiar little 
soft laugh, which fell on the ear musically, 
as invariably she did when some hidden 
chord was sympathetically struck. 

" Hush ! " said Diana ; " I heard wheels." 

The door opened to Mr. Desmond, fol- 
lowed by Captain Calverley, and presently 
to the Viscount de Vehrens. 

Lady Northam rose gracefully, extending 
her hand. 

" Welcome, our other uncle, and my Lord 
de Vehrens, and our dear Charles ! " 

Captain Calverley kissed Lady Northam's 
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hand affectionately; Mr. Desmond went up 
to Diana, taking both her hands in his, and 
kissing her forehead. She spoke first. 

" Dear Uncle Gerald, how did you leave 
grandmamma ? " 

"Well. And yourself?" 

" Better already/ ' 

" That's all right. Total change is often 
the best medicine for the body, the only one 
for a ' mind diseased/ spite of Shakespeare." 

Lord deVehrens, after being duly presented 
to Miss Brandson, told his fair hostess that lie 
came by an earlier train because he travelled 
direct from London, and it chimed in with 
that which brought the other two gentlemen, 
and that his father and mother and Lady 
Frances, his sister, would arrive by five 
o'clock. 

Again the door opened very gently and a 
sweet little face peeped in. The damsel it 
appertained to was a small, plump, well- 
proportioned little person, a very piquante 
brunette, who particularly became her walk- 
ing costume, a large flapping Leghorn hat 
with grey ribbons floating behind, and a 
white briar-rose stuck in on one side. A 
loose " Saltambarco" of some slight fabric 
half silk, half woollen, a brown Holland 
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garden apron, with voluminous pockets, a 
double tier, stuck full of gloves* flower 
scissors, knife, and small flowering mosses 
and grasses, a basket, willow-twisted, hang- 
ing on her arm, and a pair of pretty round 
hands full of water-lilies, forget-me-nots, and 
willow-herb, an idyll in herself. 

. Considerably abashed by the presence of 
so many strangers, Rosa de la Rivifere, for 
such was the jpersoncina 9 s name, flushed to 
the brim of her hat, which was pushed back 
from the sunny brown-black curls that hung 
about it. She advanced quickly to the 
Countess's side, but did not speak, while the 
colour died off her cheeks. 

" Rosa, my child, what is the matter ? and 
you look so pale !" 

The subsidence of colour all at once had 
left her unusually so. 

" Oh! dear Lady Northam," she whispered, 
kissing her fondly " we cannot dine here 
to-day. I am so sorry. Joss has met with 
an accident, don't be frightened ! but he 
was nearly drowned ! " 

" Oh, Rosa ! quick ! tell me how !" 

" I wanted to bring you these water-lilies 
and myosotis to make a new table decoration, 
and, reaching into the river, Joss fell in." 
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An exclamation from Lord de Vehrens 
made Rosa turn her head. 

" Oh ! it's nothing now. I pulled him out." 

€€ You pulled him out, Rosa ! you scrap of 
a thing ! you ! " 

" Yes, that is, Lion dragged at his coat 
tails and I pulled him with the crook of my 
parasol. It was just below the ledge of the 
bank and Joss lost his balance and tumbled 



in. 



"A worse fate than Poet Cowper's, lie 
might have had, poor young fellow, notwith- 
standing he had a fairy to assist him," said 
Mr. Oleves demurely. 

" Well, and you got him out ? " 

u Yes, and then he was wet through, and 
I felt so afraid of his catching a rheumatic 
fever. I put him to bed directly, and 
there I left him and told him not to stir 
till I got back. So you see we can't 
dine now. I can't leave him any longer, 
I am so afraid of his disobeying orders, 
and getting up and running over here to 
see after me! So good bye! And he's 
all right now, recollect." 

Then, kissing Lady Northam, and bowing 
gracefully round, she vanished. 
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Lord de Vehrens got up, asking who it 
was that had met with this accident. 

" Mr. de la Rivi&re. Joss. Yow know 
him very well, I knoiv" 

" Dear me ! Of course I do. And is 
that young lady his sister, Rosa ? I never 
saw her before; but he often spoke of 
her." 

" She is, and they are devoted to each 
other. Orphaned so early, both parents 
gone, they have no other connexions to cling 
to, — only old friends, like my Lord and me." 

" With your permission, Lady Northam, 
I will go and see after Joscelyn. Just put 
me in the way." 

Rosa had fled like a fawn. Lady Northam 
took him to her look-out. 

" There ! down to your right ; cross 
the bridge ; then follow the stone-paved 
walk by the river's brink, left of the bridge 
from here. There! I spy Rosa, thread- 
ing the path among the bulrushes. Follow 
her ! You will presently see the terrace, 
and walks cut in it, straight up the hill, 
to the Rectory at the summit." 

"And mind, don't fall into the river, if 
you can help it," added Mr. Cleves. " We 
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have had tragical cases enough in its sedu- 
cing waters of late. M 

Without waiting for further directions, 
Lord de Vehrens went off at a bound, quick- 
ened, when out of sight of the house, to a ran. 
He soberly traversed the handsome bridge, 
and instinctively dropped into the won- 
drously-contrived, pretty, but somewhat dan- 
gerous paths to the heedless walker, catching 
sight, as he emerged from the alders and 
willows, of Rosa's graceful little form scaling 
the soft green, but rather precipitous, bank 
on the top of which the dwelling rested. We 
use the word advisedly, for, once there, it 
seemed the very abode of quietude and con- 
tentment. 

The bank was levelled at intervals into 
grass terraces, and turf stairs, descending to 
the river, led from one to the other easily, 
without much loss of breath. 

On his coming up with the young girl, she 
turned round rather startled. He imme- 
diately put her at her ease by expressing 
great interest in her brother, and asking to 
go and see him. 

Lady Northam, watching these proceed- 
ings from her window, laughed delightedly, 
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remarking to her companions that " chance 
is sometimes better than plotting or man- 
CBTLvring." 

"My name," said Lord de Vehrens, ** will 
not be unfamiliar to you ; but the occasion 
was so melancholy a one on which you 
probably first heard it," — this was said with 
infinite sweetness, and in lowered tones, — 
" that I will leave your brother to introduce 
me. I will only say he and I are old college 
friends," 

Rosa pondered over the meaning of these 
words, conducting their new visitor to her 
brother's chamber ; and there she left him. 

The young men had not met since the sad 
death of Joscelyn's father, poor Monsieur 
de la Rivifcre ; but the mind of youth is 
elastic, and, after the first burst of emotion, 
they were soon deep in college reminis- 
cences. 

By-and-by Rosa put her pretty head into 
the room. 

" Please don't stay too long," said she 
to the visitor, " for Dr. Melrose is afraid 
of Joss having any fever, and told me to 
keep him quiet, if I could." Smiling, she 
showed a pearly row of white, even, small 
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French teeth. " Besides, I hear the great 
bell sounding at Silverplanes the half-hour 
to dinner. And you must go back to dress 
for dinner/' 

This was said rather impatiently, seeing 
their guest remained in a sitting posture by 
the bed. 

" I had no idea so charming a young lady 
could be so tyrannical," said De Vehrens, 
rising with a smile ; " but I must obey orders 
here, I see. Truly, I fear I have been little 
accustomed to do so all my life through. 
Well, good bye, old fellow ; I'll come again 
to-morrow, and look you up." Then, turn- 
ing to the pretty girl who was keeping guard 
at the door : "Do come down with me to 
the end of the terrace ; I'm afraid I shall 
lose my way, else, in this labyrinth of walks 
and flowers, and be too late for dinner." 

" Ay, and Lord Northam is very punctual," 
she made answer, laughing. " He has all 
the time-bells kept as they do on board 
ship ; and all his clocks set to strike at once. 
Quite an original idea, those bells." 

"It is very amiable of you to show me 
the way. Who knows that . but for such a 
pioneer / might tumble into the water ! " 
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So they turned back, Rosa halting at the 
bottom of the slope. 

" Shake hands, won't you ? " said he. 
" Your brother and I were chums at college, 
and we are intimates now for ever. You 
and I have not been regularly introduced 
to each other; but never mind," — and he 
laughed pleasantly, — " I am Gaudentius de 
Vehrens. You have heard my name before." 

Rosa gave a start, and her face changed 
in a moment, the sunny brown eyes grew 
serious, and shone through unbidden tears. 
Stretching out her hand, she said very 
gravely : 

" I have, indeed, and shall always remem- 
ber it with gratitude. You were a brother 
in our affliction to my poor Joscelyn. I shall 
never forget your kindness." 

It was a sad, sad reminiscence, but she 
mastered her emotion presently. 

Lord de Vehrens sank his voice to a tone 
of tenderness, contemplating as he spoke the 
sweet little face, which contending emotions 
made still more bewitching : 

" Then I hope you will permit me to 
come and visit you as well as Joscelyn, and 
make friends likewise. 

2 * 
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" Nay, I shall be most happy to welcome 
you at all times, my Lord.' ' 

And thus they parted, shaking hands, 
he scudding along to the Hall, and Rosa 
retracing her steps upwards, musing the 
while. 

During this episode, the Lady of Silver- 
planes with her guests had descended to 
the saloon, there to welcome the general 
company. 

The Earl and Countess of Tremyrtlin 
presently arrived, followed immediately by 
Sir Patrick St. Eule, our friend Major 
Mucklejaw, and the Swedish Captain Nor- 
denschell, of the Navy. But no Weevils. 
A telegram came to say that indisposition 
made them involuntary absentees. 

Sir Patrick brought up Ms brother officer, 
and, while shaking hands with Lady Northam 
told her he had taken a great liberty, and 
brought with him an uninvited guest, 
trusting to her old and constant kindness, 
in order to divert his mind from a singular 
but pressing calamity. 

" Any friend of yours is welcome here, Sir 
Patrick," she replied, with her winning smile 
and sweet tones. " More especially as I have 
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a disappointment in the Weevils, and if there 
be one thing more disagreeable to me than 
another it is an unequal number at dinner ; 
and my Lord has a true sailor's superstition 
against thirteen, which we should have been 
perforce." 

€€ Your Ladyship is very obleeging," quoth 
the Major. 

" My dear Lady/ 5 said Sir Patrick, " my 
friend Mucklejaw carries his credentials with 
him, for he was in the ' Black Watch/ " 

" Was ? and is not ? How do you mean ?" 

" Aye, my Leddy. My evil fortune, not my 
fault. I had then a clock* at hame wad kedp 
time with nae watch o' them a' in the warld, 
an' I was obleeged jost to cut and rin. I 
discherged myself I was nae turned adrift, 
an* I hae nae cause o* complaint noo, for the 
clock is stoppit for gude an' a', an* I am 
blither than I hae been for mony a lang day. 
The Colonel an' I are friends and feeres, an 5 
I mean to let by-ganes be by-ganes, an' wi'- 
oot mair fashing o* my thumb, I intend to bide 
whare I am noo, till the sound o' the last 
roll-call summons me awa to Heaven. I 

* Clock in Scotch means likewise a " black beetle." 
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hope fervently to be then a full General, for 
I wad like to encounter my father when I get 
up there, an 9 for him to tak' aff his hat an' 
to salute me as General an' no be ashamed 
o' his son." 

Lady Northam delighted in originals, and 
promised herself immense entertainment 
with this her new acquaintance. 

"But, Aunt," queried Charles Caverley, 
"what made you ask those tiresome old 
Weevils ? " 

" Oh ! we have always known them, and 
the poor old Theo is made a Baronet. " 

" What, that old creeping thing Sir Theo- 
pompus ! What's the use of him ? c For 
twenty years I've listened at the door'— 
Hey ? " 

" I suppose he has made himself useful to 
his party somehow ? " 

" I hate creeping things. I like all to be 
open and above board/' 

" Creeping things have their uses, Charles," 
said Lord Northam, coming up and laughing, 
" else they wouldn't be created I suppose. 
We've found out that earth-worms are 
good agriculturists, and Theo's like them, he 
clears the soil." 
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Since Darwin penned a biography of 
worms, we have learned to respect crawlers." 

" Well, but one needn't burrow or crawl 
with them." 

" Poor old bodies ! they are * fitting for 

foreign,' Charlie, they will soon lie down in 

their forms for good and all. We couldn't 

resist giving them their last chance of a 

farewell feed." 

" Very charitable on your part, Northam, 

but I don't think we shall miss them much," 
answered Lord Trerayrtlin, with a benevolent 
chuckle. " I have no personal secrets, but I 
don't love ferrets. They make me feel 
uneasy. Give me a sort of porcupine sen- 
sation all over me." 

With this generally expressed sentiment, 
the party before long broke up, and were 
conducted to their rooms to prepare for the 
dinner, where all sorts of plans were pro- 
posed for the ensuing fortnight. Music 
indoors, sketching, boating, riding, and 
driving without. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Nessuno pa come sa di sale il pane altrul 

Nessun maggiore dolore che' il ricordarsi del tempo felice 

Nella miseria. — Dante Alighiebi. 

BUT our readers may be curious to know 
whence these De la Riviferes sprang. 
Here, then, is their history, to recite which 
we leave for a while the pleasaunce of 
Silverplanes. 

The first De la Rivifere, who nearly a 
century before had migrated with his young 
wife and infant son to England, by the 
Frenchmen of his style and day revered and 
denominated as the hospitable, though by 
Frenchmen of modern type reviled as "perjide 
Albion," came hither in the troublous and 
revolutionary epoch of 1789 to avoid perse- 
cution on account of his religion, which was 
Protestant, and his politics, which were 
monarchical. 

Greenyews appeared to him a pretty, 
inexpensive, healthy place of residence, 
conveniently near to London. 
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But house-rent and living were infinitely 
less dear than at present, and he hired a snug 
five-roomed cottage with a small garden, near 
the road-side, well fenced in by quick-set 
hedges, admirably trimmed and impervious 
to dog or boy, for about fifteen pounds a year. 
It was plainly furnished, of course. 

Frugal, as most French people are, he, 
his wife, and baby rubbed on upon their 
small means with the help of one of those 
servants sans pareil, often to be found in 
France, a good bonne, yclept Nanine 
Valfloeur, who nursed the child and did all 
the household work as only foreign servants 
can, or will. 

After the first Revolution of '89 had 
subsided, the fancy seized them to go and 
see for themselves in Paris how matters 
stood, and what probability there was of 
their ever being able to return to Grenoble, 
always a stronghold of religious bigotry 
directed against the struggling professors 
of Protestantism among the neighbouring 
valleys and other localities circumjacent. 

Nothing could have been more ill-timed. 
They were great notabilities, and immedi- 
ately discovered. They had to flee for their 
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lives a second time, with the dread appella- 
tion of " Aristocrats " hurled at their heads 
by a bloodthirsty mob, whose only joy lay 
in " wrong and robbery," 'mid the indis- 
criminate slaughter of their kind. Somehow 
they reached Paris alive. 

Poor Madame de la Rivifere for twenty-four 
hours lay huddled up in a barge under the 
bridge of the Seine, clasping tightly her little 
boy. In this manner, with scanty food and 
barely sheltered from the autumn skies, 
continually dripping over them, she awaited 
with palpitating anxiety her husband's re- 
turn, who had ventured out to seek some 
nourishment for the child. 

Their only possession in the hurry of this 
second flight was a pearl necklace she wore 
concealed round her throat, of which she 
proposed selling one bead at a time in case 
of need. At last her husband came back to 
her safe and sound, and the good-natured 
bargemen, who were Royalists and abhorred 
the "Commune," carried them as far as 
their beat lay, sharing their provisions with 
the forlorn wanderers. Next they found 
themselves at Rouen after a few days, 
subsisting on the bargemen's fare of black 
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bread, cheese and onions, with a little 
•coffee. 

In order to avoid suspicion, they took up 
their quarters in a second-rate hostelry ; and, 
after purchasing peasants' dresses, got into 
the first market-cart that left the town in 
the evening, offering a trifling gratuity for 
the lift. 

So, sometimes on foot, sometimes in 
barges, or driving in a humble way, they 
reached Havre, and secured a . passage to 
Southampton in an English packet. From 
thence they communicated with their London 
agents, and procured a small sum to carry 
them home. Not too soon, for poor Madame 
<Le.la Bivifcre was quite broken down, and 
their darling child so ill he could not be 
expected to survive much longer. 

Meanwhile, the faithful Nanine, their Bres- 
san servant, wondered what had become of 
her master, her mistress, and " petit chou de 
WW," — and what was to become of herself! 

The little money they left with her for her 
maintenance, all in their power to spare, — 
was gone, — all but one shilling ! Where to 
turn when that was spent she knew not. 
All the neighbours had . been very good to 
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her. The baker, to whom she had imparted 
the secret of her famous rolls, babas, and 
brioches, had sent her a loaf or two 
weekly. The kind farmer's wife, who had 
supplied their butter and milk, had brought 
Nanine a cheese, and frequently a girdle 
cake or a fat cake, and sent her milk 
occasionally. 

The grocer paid her more for the eggs 
and fowls she reared than any one else, 
besides leaving her many a little packet of 
coffee and sugar. Even the butcher, whose 
business was a thriving one, and who sought 
a strong, capable helpmate and longed to 
make Nanine his own, now and then stayed 
his well-filled cart before her door, and 
presented her with a chop of pork or 
mutton, or an ox's tail, a delicacy then 
wholly unknown in English cookery and 
thrown away as offal. Quite a feast to 
Nanine, who made herself a famous soup 
with it and cabbage, a piece of bread floating 
on the top of all, and this fare lasted her 
several days. 

But her best friend was the housekeeper 
in a new house built just before the De la 
Rivieres came, exactly opposite their cottage, 
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by a banker who paid more regard to 
internal comfort and accommodation than 
to external beauty of architecture ; one who 
had never visited it. All looked new, ugly, 
and uncouth, * The young plantations and 
gardens required five or six years' growth 
to hide the nakedness of the grounds, and 
the Jfiery red bricks of the mansion, un- 
concealed by cement or plaster. 

Men were a lway s at work on the place ; 
but no one lived in it except this house- 
keeper, a kindly, respectable middle-aged 
wnan, and a young girl, her assistant 
niece. 

Mrs. Norman had been lady's-maid to a 
lady of quality, and travelled much about 
with her late mistress. She could speak a 
little French, understand Nanine, and made 
herself understood, which is something for 
a person of her class, in those days when 
so few of her betters could make themselves 
intelligible in any tongue but their ver- 
nacular. She used to go over and sit with 
poor Nanine and have her to tea with her- 
self, and send her pieces of bacon and lard, 
or a pot of jam of her own making. She 
pitied the forlorn young foreigner left 
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behind in a strange country by her master 
and mistress, who, she very much feared, 
would never return, but be "clapped into 
prison, and die there," but this she kept to 
herself, kindly and discreetly. 

Now, Nanine was a very pretty young 
woman, differing, however, from established 
English notions of beauty. Not that her 
features were remarkable, nor her com- 
plexion, excepting from its colourless pale- 
ness. Not an unhealthy hue, but a creamy 
one, which the bright pink of her lips set 
off. But her brown eyes were so soft, her 
smile so sweet, so winning, her figure so 
well made, she attracted everybody. She 
was tall and well grown, though slight, but 
all her proportions were rounded and free 
from angles. In her musical voice lay 
Nanine' s greatest charm. No one could 
see Nanine, her neat fresh little mob cap, 
with its tiijy frills or lace borders, her spotless 
neckerchief crossed over the bosom of her 
black gown, her clean apron and her small 
well-shod feet without feeling drawn towards 
her. 

Her devotion to her employer, the 
fidelity and honesty with which she fulfilled 
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her homely avocations, created respect for 
her in the minds of all who watched her 
daily life. All esteemed and liked the honest 
French girl, who would not have eaten or 
sold one of her master's eggs or fowls for 
her own benefit, unless to save herself from 
utter starvation, and who hoarded up all 
the money they brought her, safely, to give 
back on their return. Such integrity 
cannot be too dearly prized. 

Days and weeks followed each other in 
quick succession, seeming centuries to the 
expectant maid, without tidings of the 
absentees. One October evening Nanine was 
sitting, as her wont was, in the jessamine- 
covered porch, of which a few flowers still 
lingered among the myrtles which shaded 
it, knitting, as fast as her fingers could 
move, new black worsted stockings for her 
winter's wear. It was not cold, but lower- 
ing clouds darkened over her, making the 
heaviness at her heart more oppressive. So 
cheerless looked all things. 

Her cheeks were thin and pinched, and 
paler than usual. Unbidden tears were fast 
rolling down them, albeit unnoticed by the 
passers-by, because she wCre the picturesque 
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steeple-crowned hat of her native place, with 
its bunch of golden acorns on one side of 
the crown, and its deep falls of real black 
lace all round its brim, which shaded the 
face, while three pinners of the same hung 
down behind. 

If a heart full of sorrow makes a bad bed- 
fellow, it is ill digesting with a head full of 
care, and Nanine was sinking under this 
double burthen. 

Several carriages and carts passed by, but 
she knew their sound from habit, and neither 
stirred nor looked up. Suddenly a noise of 
rattling wheels reached her, coming down 
the hill at speed. She looked up anxiously. 
A post-ctaise stopped; voices were heard 
from the inside. It crossed over and drew 
up at the wicket. With a cry and a bound, 
Nanine tore open the wicket and tugged at 
the chaise door. 

" Mon Dieu ! Mon boib Dieu I Monsieur ! 
Madame ! " burst from her heaving bosom. 
All she could say to those so long, so 
wearily expected. 

Monsieur de la Rivifere leant over his wife, 
helping to open the old rusty door of the 
battered chaise. 
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Poor Madame de la Riviere, pale and 
motionless as a statue, strove to hand over 
the child to Nanine's opened arms. Poor 
little creature I He laid his drooping head 
on his affectionate nurse's shoulder, while 
she, with the tears streaming down her face, 
soothed, with every endearing epithet, kissing 
and hugging it with gentle fervour,— 
" pauvre petit ange ! " 

She saw too plainly how matters stood 
with him, and ere four days were sped poor 
little Louis, the hope of a great and noble 
family, lay in his coffin, killed by exposure 
and fatigue, coupled with improper food. 

The unhappy mother, lifted out of the 
chaise and carried upstairs by her husband, 
lay over a week in her bed, more dead than 
alive. During their painful journey she had 
borne up heroically, her every effort over- 
strained to support her child through it. 
But the risks they had run, the perils they 
had encountered, their privations, short 
commons, bad food or none, travelling by 
night under the most trying circumstances, 
had wrought, altogether, a permanent ill in 
her delicate organisation. 

While lying on their wretched pallets in 
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Rouen's worst inn, they had heard the 
gens d'armes below stairs inquire, in gruff 
tones, if a gentleman and his wife had lodged 
there. 

" Eh ! non, Messieurs ; les beaux messieurs 
et les belles dames don't come here. No 
Aristocrats ever darken our threshold. We 
only take in le bas peuple." 

But, with the sigh of relief these words 
gave, the terror remained ever present, and 
at Honfleur they were examined so curiously 
as they walked into the place, Madame 
de la Rivifere changed clothes here, dressing 
like a youth. Next day they were stopped 
and questioned, but they said the mother 
was dead, and the father, with his brother, 
was taking the little child to the grand'- 
mhve at Dinant, so they had leave to pass 
on. „ Other misadventures befell them ; not 
so quickly did their effects pass away. 

For several years Madame de la Riviere 
was subject to waking dreams, in which she 
screamed frightfully, holding her husband 
like a vice, hiding her face in his bosom 
or in her pillow, from terrible objects she 
said she saw. Men with vile, savage faces 
coming to seize them ! Women, like drunken 
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harridans, trying to clutch her boy from 
her! Violent convulsions followed these 
dreadful nightmares, and the condition of 
the poor lady baffled their good doctor for a 
long time. 

Little Louis had several successors ; but, 
their poor mother being so continually 
afflicted in her nervous system, they all died 
in the birth. 

The medical man, who was much their 
friend, felt immeasurable compassion for the 
poor lady's sufferings, besides great ad- 
miration for the fortitude with which she 
and her excellent husband bore their trials 
in so many shapes, and applied all his skill 
and experience, which were beyond par, in 
remedying her condition of health. He used 
to walk, when he had leisure, with Monsieur 
de la Rivifere, being a man of science, not 
merely medical. He was a learned man in 
the ologies, a great herbalist and chemist, 
a botanist, whose Picotees and Carnations 
were the theme of universal praise, and learned 
withal in book-lore, ancient and modern. 

One day all was astir in Myrtle Cottage. 
The doctor was in and out till the afternoon, 
when he became stationary in Madame' s 
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bedroom, from whence emanated at intervals 
stifled groans. On the top step of the 
stairs, by the landing-place, sat Mrs. 
Norman, and Mrs. Jerrom, the farmer's wife, 
their hands folded on their knees, intently 
listening. Suddenly the cry of a new-born 
child smote on their tympana. Starting, 
they nodded and smiled to each other. 

" Thanks be to Praise ! " said Mrs. 
Jerrom, with bated breath. 

Presently the door of the bed-chamber 
opened, and simultaneously the one oppo- 
site. The doctor and Monsieur de la 
Bivifere met on the landing. The former 
spoke hurriedly : 

" I congratulate you, sir, with all my 
heart. You are the father of a living child ! 
A fine boy. I may say a thumping boy; 
fine grown, fine dark eyes, strong good 
lungs ! You hear him, eh ? Patience a 
little, and you shall see the dear lady 
mother, A few minutes rest we must give 
to her. Then I will call you. Mrs. 
Jerrom," he added, " we want you." 

Mrs. Jerrom was- the mother of children, 
a very quiet and capable personage. She. 
followed the doctor into the. lady's chamber, 
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where Nanine sat, her face flushed with pride 
and pleasure, cuddling up the baby in its 
flannels, and, after holding it for its mother 
to kiss, she' resigned it to the new comer, 
who sat down to prepare its toilet, while 
Nanine busied herself about her mistress, 
Mrs. Norman having left her perch for a 
descent to the kitchen, there to address 
herself to gruels and tea. 

At last then their patience was rewarded, 
and his adored Cl^mence never looked more 
lovely in her " husband's eyes that when he 
was permitted to creep up to her side, kiss 
her hand and brow tenderly, silently, his 
face rayonnant with joy and love, all the 
while holding up his finger admonishingly, 
whispering that his cherie was not to open 
her lips to say one word, or he should go 
away. These were the doctor's orders ! 

Nanine sat in her glory at the foot of the 
bed and held up the little stranger to his 
papa's caresses. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Bebce ! berce ! toi mon petiot ! 
Ne se berce pas qui veut 

Old French Song. 

Avec les espe'rances et les souvenirs on se passe da 
bbnheur. 

T OVE and joy are very good physiciansi 
-" They heal many sores and aches more 
promptly than Esculapius with all his art. 

By the end of three weeks the lady was 
ii^ her chaise longue, lent by the worthy 
housekeeper, and able to nurse her baby 
herself not only, but to hold, while Nanine 
went about household matters. 

Her allies, the baker, the butcher, the 
chemist, the grocer, all had a peep at the 
new-born babe. He was the finest child 
ever beheld, which, if they had not said, it is 
probable Nanine would have flouted them, 
and quarrelled with them all. They felt 
proud of him too as their fellow-townsman, 
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a great French nobleman's son and heir, 
born in their village. 

They all knew the parents to be noble, 
though not precisely aware that Madame de 
la Riviere was a Duke's daughter, one of the 
first peers of France, whatever might be 
their guesses as to her parentage, for she 
carried nobility in her aspect, her face, her 
carriage, her manners were so distinguished, 
her nobility clothed her as with a garment, 
and was perceptible and unmistakable under 
the homeliest, simplest attire, — in her every 
look, word, and gesture. 

" Now," said she one day to her husband, 
"we will call our darling L6on. He will 
have hard battles to fight in the world, and 
perhaps an uphill path to climb, and his 
name will remind him that he must be as 
our son should, — Lion-hearted." 

To this Monsieur de la Rivifere heartily 
responded "Amen." He, like his adored wife, 
was a perfect type of the old French gentle- 
man of former days. Chivalric, true hearted, 
honourable, witty and well read, with spirits 
that once buoyant, remained equable. He 
possessed an evenly-balanced mind, was 
very religious and just in all his dealings 
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with his fellow-men, and the joint endeavour 
of this incomparable pair of refugees was 
not to feel crushed by misfortunes, but to 
rise superior to them all. He was also well 
looking, and his countenance, by its intelli- 
gence and bonhommie favourably impressed 
all strangers at once. 

When Master L6on was six weeks old, 
and his mother nearly herself again, they 
determined to have him christened and to 
invite those who had been kind to them to 
a " petit d^jeAner a l'Anglaise " after the 
ceremony. They had heard much of the store 
English folk set on their breakfast. 

Accordingly, one splendid day in June the 
babe was borne back from the village church 
triumphantly a young Christian in Nanine's 
arms, escorted by Dames Norman and 
Jerrom. 

The breakfast had been set out all ready 
beforehand, and their guests punctually 
attended. All their preparations had been 
made upon hearsay, for they had accepted 
no invitations to dinner, and five-o'clock teas 
were things happily unknown in those days, 
when people mostly dined at the primitive 
hour of four, discussed a cup of tea at six 
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and supped at nine, after their evening 
walk, winding the meal up, if young people 
graced it, with snatches of song, glees 
and madrigals, voices without accompani- 
ment. 

In those days ladies had their heads 
dressed in London for balls in York, and, 
during the three days' uncomfortable journey, 
they rested their miserable heads, cushioned, 
powdered, pomatumed and stuck full of 
.flowers, • feathers, ribbons and jewels, ac- 
cording to their age, rank, or possessions, on 
pillows, propped up outside of their beds so 
as not to injure the superstructure cunningly 
devised and executed by the ingenious 
barbers of the day. But this by the way. 

The Vicar, his wife and daughters, were 
asked, of course, their good Doctor Baldwin 
and his wife and girl — fourteen years old — 
the son was at school at Golden Hill. The 
Squire was never there, — owner of their 
cottage and landlord, — and they never set 
eyes on him. Mr. Godfrey, the banker, had 
never yet shown his face in his newly con- 
structed house, the Mount, their vis-a-vis; 
but his polite man of business, the solicitor, 
was invited and appeared ; both Sir Frederic 
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and Lady Seaford and his kindly mother, 
who often sent them venison and game, 
fruits and hot-house flowers, accepted the 
invitation, and a retired naval officer, Admiral 
Yardarm, a bluff good-humoured navigator, 
and Miss Brook, a quiet maiden gentlewoman, 
who inhabited a house a little removed from 
their end of the village, and who was always 
ready to do a good-natured turn to her 
neighbours, — lending work - patterns to 
Madame de la Riviere, and matching her 
silks and wools for her at the great London 
shop which furnished her own. 

These all flocked willingly to Myrtle Cot- 
tage, welcomed by the amiable hosts, who 
were returned from church, and stood ready 
attired for the occasion, and radiant in visage 
over this late fruition of their long-cherished 
hopes. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Better is a dinner of herbs with love, than a stalled 
ox and hatred therewith. — Proverbs. 

Happiness is the best seasoner of a meal. — Authoress. 

THE party, twelve in number, mustered 
punctually at one o'clock. Their small 
parlour held properly only ten comfortably, 
and their chairs were few ; for though several 
pearls had been entrusted to their London 
agent, and disbursed in necessary furniture, 
there was barely enough for ordinary use, 
and little of luxury, as the calls on their 
slender purse were many on first settling 
down. But kind Mrs. Norman lent them 
two or three chairs, and the music-stool did 
service for M. de la Kivi&re at the bottom 
of the table, and a beehive hearth-chair, 
bought at the door, for comfort, not elegance, 
stood at the top for Madame. 

Mrs. Jerrom offered to take the entire 
charge of "Master Leon" on this, his 
eventful baptismal day; so that Nanine 
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might make the coffee, her specialty, and 
wait at table. 

Mrs, Norman undertook to see to the 
kitchen fire and the washing-up of her own 
smart tea-service, which she had lent for the 
day. 

Now, these kindly, unsophisticated fo- 
reigners were under the impression that 
butter and bread, milk and eggs, tea and 
coffee farmed the staple commodity of an 
English breakfast, and that the natives par- 
took of these simple cates without stint; 
so they borrowed of Dame Jerrom six large 
brown earthenware dairy pans, capacious 
enough, they supposed, for the purpose. 
These six pans were arranged in double file 
on the table. Two were filled with butter, — 
lovely little pats, with the print of a cow 
and a rose on them, laid on fresh vine-leaves 
from the garden-wall. One of the pans was 
heaped with the delicate rolls for which Nanine 
had won notoriety, with crisp fingers, all 
flour-besprinkled, sticking out between them 
artistically. 

The second dish contained her brioches, 
and the third a mountain of sweet-smelling 
dry toast, grilled to a second, made as 
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foreigners only know how, brown and white 
in stripes. In the fourth was piled a quan- 
tity of baker's loaves, white and brown. 
The centre of the table was graced by a 
large glass vase, displaying the carnations, 
pinks, and roses Monsieur de la Kivi&re's 
skill in gardening had made famous. The 
glass plateau it stood upon teemed with the 
freshest of water-cresses from the brook. 
This was flanked by a delicious galette de 
Normandie, sent as a present by a country- 
man of the host, and a baba, in its snowy 
linen wrapper, due to Nanine's art. M. 
de la Rivi&re gallantly handed Lady Seaford 
Dowager to her seat by him, the rest follow- 
ing in couples, and Sir Frederic offered his 
arm to the lady of the house. 

Great was the astonishment of the guests 
at the sight of this unique entertainment, 
but they were too well bred to give utterance 
to it ; and when, in his broken English, M. 
de la Riviere bade them all welcome, saying 
he hoped they would approve of this real 
English breakfast, and do honour to it, 
excusing himself for his inability to ask them 
to dinner, they smothered their risible in- 
clination and sat down determined to enjoy 
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the excellent fare and the generous prodi- 
gality with which it was spread before them. 
Little cinnamon cakes, and tiny sandwiches 
of mustard and cress, with an anchovy 
between, filled up the chinks, and a Bologna 
sausage and Westphalian boar ham stood 
in the background in a garnish of myrtle 
and lemon thyme. 

Nanine put in a splendid appearance that 
momentous day. She wore her /ete-days* 
dress, — a black merino, gathered up on one 
side, leaving her movements free to exhibit 
a smart scarlet petticoat and a pair of par- 
ticularly neat ankles. On her well-fitting 
shoes she wore buckles ; her stockings, 
tightly drawn up, were black, with red clocks. 
A beautifully starched, fine, white muslin 
handkerchief was pinned in studied folds 
across the bosom of her high dress, gar- 
nished with white lace, the coarse but very 
pretty peasant make, and wear, of her 
country. Ruffles of the same fabric hung 
just below her round elbow, half-concealing 
the white arms. In lieu of white cambric, 
she wore a little black velvet coif, fringed 
with narrow black lace, — a most becoming 
head-dress, her face, usually pale, being 
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flushed with joyfulness and exertion. She 
wore her grandmother's old gold ear-rings, 
gold cross, and heart, through which the 
black velvet was passed that sustained the 
cross. The spotless apron, with its two 
little pockets, was neatly frilled all round, 
with bows on the sides of red ribbon to match 
her skirt. All was the work of her own 
hands, and the fruit of her industrious 
earnings. 

Nanine Valfloeur was a credit and honour 
to Bresse, in Burgundy, whence she sprang. 

As soon as the guests were seated at table, 
she entered with a ponderous biggin, full of 
smoking, odoriferous, hot coffee, and a frothy 
steaming jug of boiling milk. Brobdingragian 
utensils overflowing with such coffee, such 
milk as one and all declared had never 
before been tasted in Greenyews ! "Where did 
Madame de la Kivifere get her coffee ? No 
one supplied such milk as Mrs. Jerrom's. 

Ah ! the secret lies in the making ! But 
not everybody possesses a Nanine; her 
secret is one that a foreign practitioner 
seldom achieves. In Italy, in France, in 
Germany, in the lowliest cafiS, you may quaff 
such a cup of coffee as you vainly sigh for 
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at home, in the land of "ros bif " and beer. 
It is reserved to Nanines and to Florian at 
Venice to give you real Nectar, — the beverage 
of intellect, — and in his Caramele Ambrosia. 
"He who drinks beer thinks beer." It 
deadens : its rival wakes up. 

The tea-service stood unused beforeMadame 
de la Riviere. No one deserted the coffee- 
biggin. The company was friendly and merry; 
they did more than justice to the feast, prais- 
ing with perfect sincerity its component parts. 
Before rising from table, a chasse-cafiS was 
handed round, labelled "Liqueur de la Grande 
Chartreuse/ ' in whose luscious, smooth, ex- 
hilarating liquid the guests enthusiastically 
drank to the health of the infant son and 
heir, the newly-baptised Christian, little 
Master L6on, and to his worthy papa and 
mamma, wishing them all health and happi- 
ness, and, as the jocund, droll old Admiral 
phrased it, " many more such happy occa- 
sions for meeting," which made his mother 
blush and his father smile. The sound of 
his young voice presently made them all 
sensible of his vitality, and the ladies en- 
treated to see him. Upon which his mother 
retired to see that he was presentable ; and, 
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as soon as his cries were stilled, she came 
back, and Nanine brought him in, exhibiting 
him triumphantly, with a face lit up by joy. 

The little hero of the day was a magni- 
ficent child, then six weeks old ! His large 
dark eyes wandered about, gazing upon the 
company who pressed round to see him. 
He smiled on catching sight of his father's 
face, and was pronounced by the whole 
party a very handsome and most intelligent 
child* 

The ladies were divided, however, in their 
enthusiasm between little L6on and the ex- 
quisite, extraordinary beauty of his apparel. 
The stomacher and facings of his christening 
robe were entirely of fine lace as a ground- 
work to minute roses, forget-me-nots, and 
lilies of the valley worked with the needle. 
His cap was identical, and the matchless 
Valenciennes lace that surrounded his tiny 
face, bosom and arms, as also his richly 
embroidered mantle, was all curiously ex- 
amined, and rapturously commented upon. 

Nanine smiled her delight, exclaiming : 

" Crest tout l'ouvrage de Madame ! Madame 
a tout brod6, — tout cela." 

Such embroidery ! Fitter it looked, in its 

u 2 
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diaphane delicacy, for the Queen of the 
Fairies, than for a child of earth. , 

Every one was in excellent spirits. 
Madame appeared in a quite new character 
to her neighbours, who had invariably found 
her so shy and retiring, unlike most French- 
women. She was proud of being a mother ; 
proud of her boy. She had shaken off her 
melancholy in her new-found compensation, 
and ready to take her proper place once 
more in society. 

With one accord they asked her to sing. 
Every one had heard of her singing, but no 
one had heard it except through the blinds 
closed for the night, passers-by. 

She possessed a sympathetic voice, had 
been well taught ; Monsieur de la Bivi&re also 
played excellently on the violin. After a 
little pressing, she produced her guitar, and 
her husband his " Amati," the treasure he 
had always vowed sheer starvation alone 
should ever make him part with. 

Madame sang, with immense taste and 
feeling, to his accompaniment, several of the 
old quaint songs of the South of France, that 
whilom stronghold of music and poetry. 

Their music was pretty and plaintive, not 
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very indicative of " Lia Gaie Science," in 
Provenpal language, but very simple and 
original. Here is a sample of the words of 
one of the songs : — 

LA PROVENgALE. 

Pourquoi sors-tu, ma toute belle ? 
Point commence est le Printemps, 
Si tu chercbes ton Hirondelle, 
Cost a y perdre ton temps. 

Sous son aile noire satinee 
- J'attends feuille de mon ami, 
Une si cbarmante matinee 
Amour s'eVeille, Espoir sourit. 

Yois-tu la-haut, legere nuee 
S'approche, s'affile, et se divise ; 
Oe sont mes Pelerines ailees, 
Qui nous ramenent la tidde brise. 

Oh ! bel oiseau ! Oh ! mon chen ! 
Pour toi j'ouvre vite ma fenetre, 
De tout orage soit a l'abri 
Dessous le toit qui t'a vu Daitre. 

Ton ancien nid existe toujours, 
Cache 1 par jasmins et maintes roses, 
Yiens 1 rends moi renvoi de Pamour ! 
Et, perchee sur mon cceur, reposes ! 

Encouraged by general applause, our 
2 * 
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musicians took up their instruments and 
sang again : 

Ancien Lai de Hyerks. 

La cassie faits ses flceurs, Toinette, 
Chante gai ! ohante gai ! 

Dansons a la ronde, Fillette ! 
Sous lea orangers. 

Le rossigDol est la, Toinette 1 

Chante gai ! chante gai ! 

Saia-tu ce qu'il dit, Fillette f 

Faut aimer 1 faut aimer 1 

Aime-moi comme je t'aime, Toinette, 
Chante gai 1 chante gai 1 

II volts apprend l'amour, Fillette, 
D'en haut du rosier. 

Vois-tu les 6toiles, Toinette ? 

Chante gai ! chante gai 1 
£toile appelle £toile, Fillette, 

Et file pour s'approcher. 

Mon coaur comme l'astre file, Toinette, 
Chante gai ! ohante gai ! 

Yen voua si douce et chere, Fillette, 

Chante comme chante l'oiselek 

Penchee sur mon cceur, Toinette, 
Chante gai ! chante gai ! 

L'amour nous grandira, Fillette, 

Comme deux beaux Palmier* 
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This, sung to a lively accompaniment, met 
with still greater admiration, and all joined 
in beseeching for another ; and the gratified 
musicians complied readily : — 

Romance de Nice. 

Si t'ai-je aime* 1 
tTai guette" a ta porte, 
Aupres du pauvre aveugle, 
Dont j'enviai l'aumdne. 

Je t'ai sirivie 
Tremblant, et pas a pas 
M6me dans l'Eglise, 
Agenouill6 au pied du Trons ! 

Ou siege le Dieu 

6ternel — Protecteur 

Des malheureux — 

(Test tout dire — des amants. 

Pourquoi te suis ? 

Pourquoi ? Ah ! suis-je done tres fou ; 

Je suis mon sort — le mal, 

Qui croit en empirant 

As-tn du coyur ? 

J'em doute, ma belle amie ; 

des deux beaux yeux gtiucellauts, feux follete, 

N'ameneut qu'au vide. 

Oette bouche perlSe, 
Oes levres de fraiches cerises, 
Trahissent — subtil poison ! 
Amante perfide ! 
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Autrefois m'aimais ; 

Le temps me vengera ! 

Par ton remords cuisaot, trop belle amie ! 

Poussant trop tard ! 

What comes to us last is frequently 
preferred, and the pathos and beauty of this 
ballad eclipsed the others. Tears stood in 
some eyes, and silence, the most heartfelt 
tribute to the power of music, pervaded 
the chamber, so pathetic was the strain. 

Pleasantly had the time sped. Conversa- 
tion consequent upon music, for none besides 
were sufficiently proficient in the G-aie Science 
to awaken the echoes in competition with 
these song-birds of the south. By four 
o'clock all had taken leave, enchanted with 
their novel entertainment, their charming 
hostess, and her polite, agreeable husband. 
He proposed to escort to their homes the 
ladies who dwelt in the village, leaving his 
wife to repose after such unusual excitement 
and fatigue, which she was fain to do after 
the final adieux and aux revoirs were spoken. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Alas ! regardless of their doom, 
The little victims play. 
No sense have they of ills to come, 
No care beyond to-day. 

Gray. 

A guten mann and a brau mann, 
And a mann per complaisanza. 

Dutch Song, 

LEFT to themselves in peace and quiet, 
Madame de la Bivi&re relieved Nanine 
instantly of her infant burthen, her son and 
heir, and began kissing him, piece by piece, 
after the manner of doting mothers, thinking 
and exclaiming, while Nanine agreed to the 
•echo, that there never was such a child born, 
not one so beautiful and splendidly formed. 

" Ah ! si mon pfere Taurait pu voir ! " 
sighed the daughter of a dukedom. 

So on this topic they conversed, till Nanine 
remarked that every one of their guests 
liad been of the same opinion, and, "Oh! 
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Madame," * she ended with, "your em- 
broidery I How they all made de grands yevx 
atthat!" 

" Nanine," answered her mistress, cc une 
iA6e me vient. Listen. You know L&ra, 
precious as he is, will cost something more 
to maintain when he begins to eat bread 
and butter and bouillon." 

" Mais oui, Madame." 

** Now, I have thought of a plan. 
Suppose I were to embroider and sell my 
work?" 

" Ah ! c'est justement mon i&6e a moi. 
If only Madame knew how Monsieur le 
Mercier admired the broderie when I took 
the cap to match a little bit of lace ! He 
said he could sell any cap like that for two 
or three guineas a piece. He never saw 
such fine broderie, he could get none at all 
like it." 

cc Nanine," I will work some broderies for 
frocks, and caps, and you shall offer them to 
le mercier. "We will not tell mon mari just 
yet— my first secret it will be from him, n'im- 
porte. It would vex him to think I laboured. 
It will be a pleasure to me for my boy's 
sake. Some bright day I will bring him my 
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earnings, to surprise him. It shall now be 
our secret." 

So Madame embroidered through the long 
beautiful summer days, sitting peacefully in 
her tiny garden, redolent of flowers, till the 
little human blossom, her baby, could crawl 
on a woollen shawl spread out on the grass, 
and the evenings drew in darkly and chilly ; 
and Nanine sold the articles privately to 
Monsieur le Mercier, and Monsieur le Mercier 
paid handsomely, if he made a goodly profit 
himself thereon, and they found the proceeds 
no inconsiderable addition to the small house- 
keeping fond. Part being treasured up for 
the future, till at last Monsieur was made 
aware of the contraband traffic. But he 
only smiled and then sighed and said, em- 
bracing her, that his Cl^mence was the most 
incomparable of women. 

L£on meanwhile grew out of long clothes 
into short ones. He came to jacket and 
trousers, and at ten years, the age we now 
bring him to, he was a very fine handsome 
little fellow indeed, partiality apart, or, 
as Nanine said, " un trfcs beau petit jeune 
homme." 

His father and mother had, up to this 
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period, been his able and persevering instruc- 
tors. With her he learnt his geography, gram- 
mar, and writing. His father imparted to him 
the rudiments of the classics, history, and 
cyphering. But now both parents desired for 
him a sound knowledge of the higher bran- 
ches of arithmetic, of the use of the globes, 
geometry, of the English language, and of all 
the items which form the sum total of an 
accomplished gentleman's education, to say 
nothing of the science of give and take, never 
so well acquired as in a public school, which, 
in a truly republican manner, shakes boys 
out of themselves and narrow home habits 
into their just places, and qualifies them for 
being jostled in the world of men. 

The boy's experience is the man's defence, 

says truly one of our great poets.* 

But the ways and means toward placing 

L6on suitably became a painful study of a 

seemingly insuperable problem to his anxious 

parents. 

The public road ran, as we have before 

said, in front of Myrtle Cottage. To the 

* Elton. 
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left hand, on the brow of the hill, London- 
ward, stood a large mansion in a conspicuous 
and breezy situation, enclosed by shrubberies 
and lawns, possessing a handsome iron pali- 
sade in front with a wide gate, on which a 
large brass plate figured with this inscription : 

Dr. Winterblossom's 

Lyceum and Gymnasium for Young 

Gentlemen. 

To the rear of the mansion was a well- 
walled-in playground of large dimensions, full 
of means and appliances for gymnastics of all 
kinds, with a fine meadow adjoining for 
cricketing. Here, in summer time, youths 
of all ages might be seen, bare-headed and 
cased in flannel shirts, engaged with bat and 

ball. 

There was likewise a racket-court, in- 
tended as well for the art of fencing, could 
any maitre de VEscrime be discovered, at 
either end of which was posted up a board 
with these mottoes : — 

Pour Dieu, Patrie, et Honneur, 

and opposite, 

Sans Malice. 
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In winter the gymnasium occupied tie 
play-time, and the big boys circulated their 
blood by climbing ladders and poles, running 
races, and swinging by ropes round the cap- 
stan in the centre. There was a merry-go- 
round for the young ones and rocking- 
horses in a covered shed. 

The pupils were the merriest, happiest, 
best-behaved boys in the world, and all 
returned to school from the holidays with 
light hearts and sunny faces. 

With Monsieur de la Bivi&re, to determine 
was to do. Accordingly, one fine morning, 
he walked up Golden Hill to the academy 
styled, not inaptly, " Laurel Hall," for the 
boys who left its precincts displayed un- 
mistakably first-rate training, and generally, 
unless some few draughted off with "the 
slows " and " heavier," took first-class places 
at Harrow and Eton, and were sure of success 
at Cambridge or Oxford, winning all the 
University Laurels. 

Doctor Winterblossom, LL.D., was con- 
scientious and clever, and he not only did 
his duty by his pupils, but he saw that his 
ushers and masters did theirs. He was kind 
into the bargain, and, above all, just ; con- 
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sequently he was greatly beloved by the 
youngsters, whether he turned them into 
ripe scholars or only well-conducted young 
gentlemen ; and respected, not by the lads 
only, but by all his neighbours in and out of 
school, being both benevolent and courteous. 
Dr. Winterblossom received Monsieur <de la 
Kivifcre in his private study, a comfortable 
room, well furnished, abounding in books, 
with a window at the back as well as in 
the front. So that he obtained two lights, 
morning and evening sunshine, and was 
enabled thereby to read after school hours, 
in the lengthening summer evenings, besides 
casting an eye over the playground, in view 
of quarrels, or falls, or accidents, though 
these were infrequent, and easily rectified 
under skilful treatment. 

" Pray sit down, Monsieur de la Kivifere," 
said the Doctor in his quiet pleasant way. 
<c This is your first visit to me, and I feel 
greatly honoured. You do understand 
English ? Hitherto we have been only 
bowing acquaintances." 

"Just enough, Dr. Winterblossom. But 
I wish my son, L6on, to understand inore, 
to be an Englishman. Here he must live, 
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■ 

and most likely die. England is now our 
home, and we are grateful to her. I call to 
ask for what will you take him, and teach 
him all he ought to know. What are your 
terms for a pupil by the year ? » 

" Well, my boarders pay two hundred and 
fifty pounds a year." 

The visitor leant back in his chair, and the 
colour faded off his face, leaving a dreary 
look upon it. Two hundred and fifty 
pounds ! Exactly what he and his little 
household had to exist upon in this their 
exile from other and luxurious homes. All 
he had saved from the wreck of a large 
fortune. He sighed, but said nothing. 

The worthy Doctor saw the state of the 
case as plainly as though it were written on 
the wall, and, like the man of feeling and 
generosity he was, he replied thus to his 
visitor's unspoken response : 

" But, sir, you live quite close. I do not 
take day-scholars in a general way ; but I 
would take your son. We meet out walking 
sometimes. He is a noble-looking little 
fellow, and if you could pay me eighty pounds 
a year, he should learn all it is in my power to 
impart to him. Nay, for less ; I would strain 
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a point, to show my respect for you and 
your good lady. Times are hard with us 
all. If you would, — I hope I shall not 
offend you by my proposition, — if you would 
consent to give my first class French lessons 
twice a week, — I only mean, to hear them 
read aloud, and read to them, for pronuncia- 
tion's sake, — that would lessen the charge 
to fifty per annum. Nay," he added, seeing 
the varying colour in his guest's cheeks, 
who became red and pale from contending 
emotions and sense of humiliation, "one 
more proposition. I have some lads with 
me, the young Duke of Thornborough and 
others whose fathers are noblemen, and very 
desirous that their sons should acquire the 
noble art of fencing. But I have never had 
it in my power to further their wishes. Now, 
it has reached my ears that you, Monsieur, 
•are a proficient in the celebrated Art de 
d'Escrime. — Do I offend you? I hope not, 
Monsieur de la Kivi&re. — If you would under- 
take to exhibit your fine acquirements in this 
line once a week, in our Winter Gallery, I 
shall strive to advance your boy in every- 
thing else I profess to teach. Of course, on 
^hese* terms you would pay me nothing. 

VOL. II. s 
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Stay, my dear sir ! — a moment's patience,-^- 
your son would live with you, and I should 
remain your debtor. Stop a moment ! Hear 
me out. You would fill up the one deside- 
ratum of my academy, and I should thank 
you, and be beholden to you." 

The eyes of the French gentleman were 
momentarily dimmed with tears. Rising 
nervously from his chair, he grasped the 
hand of Dr. Winterblossom, shaking it 
warmly. 

" You are a good Christian, and a gene* 
rous man," he said. " I accept, I am very 
grateful. I thank you for myself, for my 
dear wife, for my L6on. You shall never 
find me wanting at my post. When shall 
I begin ? When shall L£on come to you ? n 

The Doctor mused a moment. 

" The next week is Passion Week. The 
boys have three weeks' holidays at Easter* 
Will you come to me after these are over, 
on Tuesdays and Thursdays for the French 
lesson? Two hours' instruction each day 
in the large schoolroom, and every Saturday 
afternoon for the fencing, in winter, and 
alternate weeks in summer ? " 

4 

"D 9 accord!" answered his visitor, "I 
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am a fortunate man to have found a Doctor 
Winterblossom ! And Leon ! But shall he 
not come now, or when ? " 

$€ Send L6on to-morrow, at nine. He will 
have time to look about him, and get into 
the ways of the school before it breaks up. 
I shall examine him, and be able to judge of 
his capabilities. I can set him holiday tasks ; 
and then he shall enter the class for which 
he is fit after the vacation. " 



s 2 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

The boy's experience is the man's defence. — Elton. 

SO L6on went to the Grand Lyceum and 
Gymnasium of Doctor Winterblossom at 
Greenyews, not ten minutes 5 walk up Golden 
Hill from his home, whence his mother, when 
she left off accompanying him, used to stand 
and watch the little schoolboy figure, " with 
his satchel," plodding up, not " unwillingly to 
school," far from it. He felt an honest pride 
in his studies. Apt and docile, he became 
his excellent master's first and favourite 
pupil. Brave and warm hearted, the boys 
all liked him, and ha learnt, modus Anglice, 
to fight his way through difficult passes 
occasioned by some new and turbulent lads 
till they respected him, all Frenchman as he 
was, through the wholesome dread he inspired 
them with. 

When he was about nineteen his studies 
were supposed to be completed. 

" But," said the sage Doctor, " don't im- 
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agine them ended, my boy, — now is your real 
time for studying, and completing what you 
have so well begun. Go on, building on the 
foundation you have laid ! Seek truth only. 
Cast away dross, and pile up only the really 
precious stones of true knowledge. Child- 
hood learns the surface of things only : man- 
hood penetrates to their depths. Go on, my 
boy, and prosper, and come to me whenever 
you want help. I'll plane away all your 
difficulties to the best of my ability at any 
time." 

L6on had no hopes of college life. It 
was beyond his reach. Funds .were utterly 
wanting. He also perceived, with a pain 
akin to remorse, that his father looked aged 
and weary, and that his darling mother's 
eyes were growing dim over her eternal em- 
broidery. 

He inherited the family resolution, and he 
knew that all this labour had been en- 
countered and borne for his sake. Where- 
upon he determined they should terminate at 
once, and the burthen be transferred to his 
own shoulders. 

One fine summer evening L6on walked 
up and rang the bell at Laurel Hall. The 
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manservant, who opened the door, smiled 
upon the tall, handsome youth, and, without 
waiting to be asked, said : 

" Master and Miss Elizabeth's just going 
to tea, Master L6on, and they will be main 
glad to see you. Walk in." 

L£on did walk in. The snowy drapery 
hung smoothly on the table. The urn was 
hissing. The tea-cakes snugly covered 
in their china dish, and the sweet-smelling 
home-baked new loaf, pretty pats of butter, 
and a rack of dry toast had a very inviting 
appearance. 

Before the tea-tray sat Miss Elizabeth 
Winterblossom, the Doctor's sister and right 
hand, the good fairy of Laurel Hall. He 
taught the boys without the adjunct of the 
cane. Meanness and vice were unknown 
in this establishment. She overlooked their 
wardrobes, tended them carefully when ill, 
ministered to their comfort at all times, and 
-pleaded their cause when rebellious, and 
tinder sentence of punishment. 

She was a diminutive little body, with the 
head and eyes of a bird ; bright, sparkling, 
black, and intelligent. Her whole face was 
(sweetness personified. Her forehead testified 
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to sagacity. On week-days she habitually 
wore black silk or merino, according to the sea- 
sons. On Sundays and holidays she sported 
a pearl-grey satin, or sarsnet, or poplin. 

This was Miss Elizabeth's holiday. It 
was Sunday. They had been to two services 
in the pretty village church, and she felt 
refreshed and ready for new duties. She 
wore her pearl-grey satin, over which lay 
plaited a neckerchief white as the driven 
snow, knotted and fastened in the centre of 
her bosom by a purple enamel brooch, with 
a row of pearls round it, and a gold mono- 
gram of her mother's name in the centre. 
Her muslin apron, frilled beautifully, 
possessed two outer pockets, one held her 
spotless handkerchief, the other her fan and 
spectacles. 

Her sleeves, cut short at the elbows, with 
lace ruffles, displayed a pair of well-shaped 
arms and hands in little black silk mittens, 
that nearly reached the ruffles. Over these 
she wore a pair of black velvet bracelets, with 
buckles of gold and seed pearls. From a 
black satin ribbon round her throat was 
suspended a small but handsome old* 
fashioned gold locket, containing her mother's 
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miniature, with diamond setting. Her dark 
hair was clubbed behind and powdered, as 
was the fashion of her day, slightly however, 
but it imparted a greater brilliancy to her 
eyes. 

But who shall describe her cap ? A small 
thing set on the top of her head, delicately 
trimmed with fine old Mechlin lace, void of 
other adornment. 

Miss Elizabeth sat the very picture and 
pattern of a lady of her time and age, which 
might be fifty or more, but so delicate and 
fpesh complexioned was she, so graceful in 
her person and refined in manners, so 
juvenile in mind, from constant contact with 
the young, she passed for younger. 

The boys all worshipped their Miss. 
Elizabeth. It was a continual struggle and 
rivalry among them who should find and 
bring her the first primroses, violets, and 
daisies, the first bunch of brown nuts for her 
little parroquet, and two of them nearly met 
with watery graves (not having Cowper's 
Beau to come to the rescue), in trying to 
hook out some white water-lilies from the 
stream, and some " Crazy Pets " by the 
mill-dam. 
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Miss Elizabeth's whole face lightened as 
$he saw her favourite L6on enter the dining- 
room. 

" Come in, my brave boy," she cried. 
"The Doctor will be here in two minutes. 
He is only washing his hands. Seel he 
has placed some fresh flowers for me 1 and 
she took up a small posy of carnations, roses, 
and mignonette, with a sprig of lemon-thyme, 
and sweet-basil interwoven, and laid on her 
plate by her brother. 

" It is so nice to see your bonnie face. 
He'll be so glad ! . Ah ! here is brother I " 

Enter the Doctor. 

" L6on, my boy ! How are you ? I have 
missed you, boy. "Why have you not beaten 
up our quarters before this? Your sunny 
face is enough to ripen my peaches. Look, 
here are the first ! Sit down now. Bessie, 
give him his tea. What, pray, made you so 
long an absentee from us ?" 
• L6on now spoke English fluently, and with 
the least possible tinge of accent. He 
quickly answered : 

' "The fact is, Doctor, my father is not 
well. I know he overworks himself, and you 
have been so more than kind to us. He does 
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not like to confess it to you, but I must. 
So I called to explain matters, knowing I 
should find you at home at this hour." 

In truth, Monsieur de la Riviere was ill, 
very ill. 

"And my father is now getting old, my 
dear, good mother, too, and the long and the 
short of it is you must take me, Doctor, 
as his substitute. Will you ? You know I 
can speak and teach French well, though 
your kind tuition has made an Englishman 
of me." 

And Lion laughed and stretched out his 
hands, right and left, to the two smiling 
hosts. 

"And any lessons you will entrust to 
me I shall be proud to superintend. 
Then I can testify to all I have learned 
from you, all you have taught me. It is time 
I helped my parents, whose sacrifices for me 
have, I know, been great." 

<c You are a dear, good boy, L6on ! I have 
from the first predicted a good future for 
you. You shall have your wish. I will 
gladly enlist you as French master, and, if 
you will arrange to come and live under this 
roof, you shall have fifty pounds a year. You 
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will have Sundays for father and mother, 
you know/ 5 he added smilingly, reading a 
hesitation in Lion's face. 

" Dear Doctor Winterblossom ! It is too 
much salary for me! Let me then also 
engage to instruct the higher class geometry 
and algebra. I shall else feel too much in 
your debt." 

" So be it, then," and the Doctor patted 
Lion affectionately on the shoulder. 

" Ah 1 " said Miss Elizabeth archly," I will 
undertake to see to his wardrobe. He shall 
have such frills to his shirt-front," at which 
sally they all laughed heartily. 

Thenceforward he was an inmate of Laurel 
Hall as second master, with liberty to give 
private lessons in the neighbourhood out of 
school hours, by which to increase his little 
store. 
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CHAPTER XXHI. 

Mischief shall hunt the violent man to destroy him. 

Proverb*. 

THESE were halcyon days in the annals 
of the De la Rivieres, senior, their main 
thought was provided for, at least for the 
present, comfortably and respectably. In 
their poverty and exile they had bowed with 
resignation to the Divine will, and accepted 
its many privations with patient cheerfulness. 
Now they felt rewarded and at ease regard- 
ing their son, they were ready to say their 
" Nunc Dimittis." L6on also was happy. He 
felt an honest pride in being able to help the 
good and wise parents who had sacrificed 
everything to him. Nowise ashamed of his 
vocation, he devoted himself to it, body and 
soul. Blessed with a sweet temper, with 
good natural talents, indefatigable persever- 
ance and patience, he delighted in assisting 
the dear old Winterblossoms, his best friends, 
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and in lightening the good Doctor's labours, 
which he very materially did. 

They regarded him as a son, — Heaven-sent 
to cheer and prop their latter days ; and all 
his quondam schoolfellows, now, or mostly, 
his actual pupils, held L6on in high esteem 
for his indulgent kindness, blended with a 
fine appreciation of individual character and 
true sense of justice; his impartiality and 
untiring zeal in imparting knowledge to them. 
•They were mainly a nice set of boys, 
loving play and fun, but ready to resume 
lessons and fall into school discipline without 
terror of the cane. 

Doctor Winterblossom and the clever 
medical man of Greenyews were the elder 
Monsieur de la Rivi&re's only allies. The 
county gentlemen lived, as we have said 
already, too far off for visiting without a 
carriage, and their landlord was never seen, 
or heard of, except at the periods when rents 
were due, and then the town solicitor 
collected them. 

Punctual in all his payments, Monsieur 
de la Riviere invariably called at Lady-Day 
and Michaelmas with his, on the morning 
it became due, thereby winning the respect 
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of the man of law who frequently had trouble 
with other tenants more blessed with worldly 
goods than this excellent French gentleman. 
A glass of wine was always poured out for 
him, which he courteously imbibed with an 
inward grimace at its fiery harshness, 
chatting away its taste, with a biscuit, the 
while, before taking leave, the solicitor 
accompanying him to the very doorstep, 
which act of politeness he was never known 
to perform to any other client, near or far. 

March had " gone out like a lion." April 
seemed to have never-ending cause for tears. 
But May appeared with a golden splendour 
of pink and yellow, — blue-skied and green- 
lapped, — bringing her flowers by thousands, 
and gladdening the hearts of the exiles as 
they gazed over their myrtle hedges on 
an early vegetable garden, on the smiling 
valley below, the budding thorns, <c golden 
chains," and lilacs in Mr. Godfrey's plantar 
tion opposite. 

It was towards the end of the radiant month 
that one lovely morning the Doctor's trap 
drove up to the wicket of Myrtle Cottage, 
and summoned his neighbour for a drive. - 

"I am going five miles off/ 1 he cried, 
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" across the hill ; a sudden call from a distant 
patient; and while I am there you can get 
out and amuse yourself in the old quarry, 
splendid flowers all round and above it. 
Bee orchises, wild hyacinths, wood anemones, 
cowslips for Madame 5 s bow-pot, and, if you 
bring a hammer and stout knife, perhaps you 
may scoop out a flint or two, with a Sepia 
officinalis or an Echinus inside, or sponge. I 
have often, — and, if only a bit of chalcedony, 
'twill do to ornament Madame's chimney* 
piece." 

Both were scientific men, and large was 
the result of their gatherings, floral and 
geological at divers times; ferns, orchids, 
rare leaves, and specimens of woods and 
Antediluvian remains of fish and shell. Most 
of these they polished at odd times. They 
rarely came home empty-handed, and alto- 
gether severally possessed a very respectable 
collection of curiosities, which were carefully 
sorted and displayed in commodious re* 
ceptacles. 

Madame de la Riviere did not expect her 
husband home till about four o'clock, and, 
after sitting some while in the garden 
working and reading, she rose to go indoors, 
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when a curious sudden succession of noises 
attracted her to the further side of the hedge 
where lay the kitchen-garden. 

This had been originally a strip of waste 
between the cottage and the next house in 
the village; a kind of no man's land, 
apparently, where broken pottery lay in 
confusion with old shoes, among winter 
pools and summer dust, where the pigs and 
the boys grubbed on the scanty patches of 
grass and refuse. Monsieur de la Riviere 
had fenced it nicely in with a low bank, and 
osiers crossed at the top, had it dug up, and, 
finding a good soil beneath, he had planted 
it with vegetables and fruit-trees, as 
espaliers, and one Frontignan vine under a 
light, rhubarb, cucumbers and melons in 
little frames ; and it was now for the first 
year yielding its variety of spring produce in 
rich abundance. 

Parting the myrtle boughs which divided 
the plot in front from this small patch of 
kitchen stuff, she perceived to her horror 
and amazement an aged man in black clerical 
attire, with a white €t aile de pigeon " wig, a 
three-cornered hat, large buff gaiters of un* 
tanned leather reaching half-way above his 
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knees, and buttoned down to the sole of his 
boots ; perched on a powerful brown mare, 
floundering about on her beds of parsley and 
thyme, while belabouring the old vicious- 
looking beast he bestrode with a silver- 
mounted whip-handle, giving vent the while 
to objurgations loud, fierce, and unsuited to 
clerical or any other lips. 

" Sir I sir ! " she cried out. " Stop I You 
know not vat you do ! Dose are our haricots ! 
Sir! Oh! mon Dieu!" 

As she spoke, the rider flogged his mare 
into the middle of the young peas, and 
gruffly roared out : 

" I don't know what I'm doing ! But I do 
though." 

The mare scattering the seedlings and pea- 
sticks, while her master spoke, like chaff. 

Screaming with terror and anger, Madame 
shouted : 

" Stop ! stop ! you are mad ! You are 
fou 9 — fou — This garden is ours, not 
yours to spoil like dat." 

c ? Isn't it, though? "yelled the violent, coarse 
intruder. " It's not yours at all. It's mine « 
all mine. I am your landlord. What right 
had you to enclose my land ? " 

VOL. II. T 
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Madame do la Riviere became mute 
through astonishment. However, recovering 
her self-possession, she returned to the charge 
saying : 

" It is for your good ; your own good ! " 

" I will teach you to do this again, good or 
no good ! " 

" Vat do you call yourself ? Mr. Hardman, 
are you ? or oo ? " 

"lama minister of the Gospel, your land- 
lord, and a magistrate, and I give you notice 
to quit these premises at once.' 1 

"You drive us out who have no home! 
You a minister of Grod ? You a minister of 
de Debil I You tink you go up dere ? " point- 
ing tor the heavens. " You go down dere, — 
dere" stamping with her foot. cc You very 
bad* cruel man! You no gentleman. You 
bad canaille ! " 

Righteous indignation got the better of 
discretion, and the daughter of a grand old 
ducal house stood, with beating heart, 
flashing eyes, flaming cheeks, and quivering 
lips, hurling, rather than uttering, her just 
Rebuke to this hard-hearted old disturber of 
her peace and home. 

As she spoke the mare dashed her foot 
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through, a small cucumber frame, trampling 
down a bed of young rhubarb. 

Nanine flew out to see what these unusual 
sounds portended, while a crowd of village 
boys collected, all ripe for fun or mischief. 
They stood and capered by the fence, shout* 
ing, and ridiculing the hoary miscreant, who 
so wantonly trod down the labour and hope 
of so many weeks, months, — nay years. 

Frightened by the clamour outside, by the 

glass frame clinging to her foot, the strokes 

of the whip laid pitilessly on her shoulders 

and flanks, mingled with the hoarse oaths of 

her rider, and the shrieks of the boys, the 

mare became ungovernable. She plunged, 

kicked, bounded over the fence, tearing down 

the greater portion of it, and started off into 

the road full gallop, rounded the corner* 

followed by the whole posse, the boys 

yelling, screaming, cursing the old minister 

and pelting him with sticks, stones, and 

unsavoury morsels they picked out of the 

ditches and gutters. They loved the kind 

lady who taught them to read,— there were 

no dames' schools at this time in England,— 

and who instructed their sisters in fine work, 

tod washing of laces, and did many good turns 

t 2 
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to them, bestowing fruit and sugar-plums, 
and sending nice broth to their mothers, 
when invalided. Helter-skelter, on they all 
ran after the flying marauder, who was borne, 
nolens volens, full split down the stony 
road, down the rough street, clinging like 
John Gilpin of old to the pommel and mane, 
his long coat-tails flying in the wind, his 
stirrups loose and banging against the 
mare's sides, hift shovel hat knocked off 
under the inn yard gate-way. It was a 
mercy for the rider his head did not go after 
it, as the mare dashed through, stopping 
sharp before the stable door, flinging him 
over her head plump into the dung-heap, 
head foremost, his wig in a pool, his eyes 
imd mouth full of dirt, and his whole sorry 
person begrimed, among grinning post-boys* 
red-faced hostlers, pot-wallopers of every 
description, such as frequent country inns> 
just assembled for an evening's carouse. 

Out rushed mine host, his jolly wife, with 
the chambermaid and cook, all tittering. 
All rather pleased than otherwise, for though 
little was really known of their Lord of the 
Manor, his visits being like " angel visits, few 
and far between," that little did not impress. 
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them favourably. He was a miser, and an 
6verbearing, harsh personage, whose cog- 
nomen fitted him aptly. 

The old fellow was pulled up between them, 
wiped as clean as the circumstances permitted 
of, — and, as he could only gasp out : "Put 
ine to bed, I am one bruise from head to 
foot," he was lifted upstairs and inducted into 
a bedroom, the landlady took care it should 
not be the best. And there he lay for three 
days and nights, in the doctor's hands, stiff 
and helpless, swearing unseemly oaths above 
stairs, the men below jeering and laughing 
at his expense, when they heard the how 
and the wherefore. " 

<. The boys, who had prudently decamped 
before he entered the "Blue Boar," had 
spread the report of how Squire Hardman 
had insulted Madame de la Riviere, and 
spoiled her garden, so that all sympathy 
for the old man's bruises died an instan- 
taneous natural death in the bosoms of the 
kind-hearted hostess and her handmaidens 
6n hearing it. ; 

' " A cruel, nasty old chap ! " they ex— 

# 

claimed. "What did he go for to do that- 
for ? He deserves it and more, too. I wish 
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he'd been ducked, so I do, in our horse* 
pond, and if fold mare had gone on a step 
furder he would," 

That, however, was a pleasure reserved for 
him. 

Four days afterwards, as he was wending 
his solitary way back to his den, in a place 
twenty miles off from Greenyews, this 
satire upon humanity was waylaid and beset 
by half a dozen strapping youths, who, 
hearing the tale of oppression from their 
little brothers, resolved to complete the 
chastisement so well merited and initiated. 

Accordingly, this knot of youngsters bent 
on frolic assembled at a turn in the road, 
where a very inky, muddy, though shallow, 
pond lay contiguous to some farm-buildings, 
held by a farmer they knew, and who let 
them hide among his hay-stacks. At the 
opportune moment, Mr. Hardman was seized, 
dismounted, and ducked, as thoroughly as 
heart could wish, replaced in his saddle on 
the mare, who received, poor animal, a cut, 
with a stick pulled from the hedge, on her 
hind-quarters, and took him off from the 
scene of action as hard as her hoofs could 
lay to the ground ; leaving his persecutors 
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open-mouthed and holding their Bides, 
with coarse jokes and uproarious laughter 
that reached his ears as he sped along 
gnashing his teeth in impotent ire, cursing 
and swearing furiously. The lads knew 
well enough the " Squoire " would come 
to no real harm, for as his road from that 
whipping-point ran up a particularly steep 
hill the mare's course must necessarily be 
brief. But the figure he cut, dripping from 
head to heel with black slimy mud, his hat 
distilling like the eaves of a house, all leaving 
a black trail along the highway from the 
pond, his wig awry, his stern lean features 
set in grim unspeakable rage, fiery red and 
twitching now spasmodically; his gaunt, 
bony figure, more like Don Quixote than 
anything else, provoked to merriment every 
passer.by,-and there were many, for it was 
market day. So his wrath kept him warm 
as he trotted along. Personally unacquainted 
with any soul in the place, his solicitor 
excepted, to whom he meant to write that 
night, bidding him eject the "damned 
foreigners,' * whom he regarded as the origin 
of his woes, he could never recognise hie 
triumphant tormentors, who thought them* 
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selves privileged to castigate him, and 
gloried in the exploit, holding their tongues 
discreetly about the matter. 

But Mr. Hard man registered a vow that 
evening as he sat in the sanded parlour of 
the " Jolly Huntsman," his half-way place of 
refuge, being too battered and wet to reach 
home, which was, never more to set his foot 
in the uncivilised village of G-reenyews, 
though so much of it was his own property. 

He had dry clothes lent him, and at nine 
o'clock his hostess grew alarmed by the enor- 
mous potations in which he had indulged, for, 
bony anatomy as. he was, he could imbibe 
almost any quantity of liquor, whether port 
wine, ale, blue ruin, or grog, and stand up 
under it without getting drunken. But she 
perceived his large proboscis growing redder 
and purpler, and she dreaded her spouse's 
return from the market, who commonly came 
in half seas over at about ten o'clock after 
such occasions, and she apprehended his 
coming to fisticuffs with his guest: so she 
and the Stableman got him off to bed. 

He mustered strength, however, to indite 
a letter to his solicitor, giving him strict in- 
structions to oust the De la Kivi&res instan- 
taneously; reviling him in no measured 
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terms for allowing them to enclose his bit of 
goose green, and secondly for not doubling 
their rent after they had made the said land 
profitable. 

Fortunately for the exiles, this could not 
be done in such hot haste ; for the solicitor, 
like the honest man he was, knowing the 
vexatious temper of his client, had suggested 
to M. de la Kivifcre to have a special clause 
in his lease of six months' notice to quit on 
either side, thus giving him a chance to 
provide a suitable habitation for his family in 
the teeth of contingencies. 

Poor Monsieur de la Rivifcre ! when he 
Teturned home that afternoon after his plea- 
sant outing with the doctor, he found a 
strange commotion going on before his door. 

All the villagers were there, high and low, 
talking loud and abusing somebody. His 
fences were lying broken down in the road, 
and half of one of his cucumber-frames 
with smashed glasses. His beloved jardin 
ypotager, his pride and delight, in which his 
tiny "bon chr&ien" pears were exhibiting, 
for first time, signs of bearing, trampled 
down ! His vegetables strewed here and 
there, — the whole thing a lamentable wreck! 

His wife, with the tears in her eyes, too 
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proud to let them fall, with the flush of 
anger on her fine, dignified countenance, 
standing motionless, while Nanine, amidst 
sobs and rapid, excited ejaculations, was 
endeavouring to hedge up and separate, and 
save the residue of what he had left in the 
morning so full of promise and early fruit- 
fulness. 

Monsieur de la Riviere stood silent and 
aghast. 

The Doctor looked over the pales as he 
set his friend down, and addressed the 
people, one of whom turned spokesman, and 
replied to him. 

" What the deuce is all this ? What devil's 
work is this, for goodness sake?" 

" Lord, sir ! Mr. Hardman, Squoire, you 
know, has been and done it all hisself ! " 

" Bad work, sir," grumbled out another. 

" 'Cursed be he that removes his neighbour's 
land mark/ " shouted an ancient dame. " Fd 
like to see he do as much good among us as 
these here real gentlefolk has done, and is 
always a doing of I " 

" He, the old miser ! Drat 'im ! ° 
muttered the blacksmith with a scowl 
"Never did no good all's life, Til warrant. 
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Never none here away. Never seed 'im 
but wance. Shoed his mare twenty year 
agone. I wanted a half-penny of the change 
I was to giv* un, an* he made my boy run all 
down the village, to get me the half-penny. 
He's no gentleman, blessed if he is ! " 

" Nor no good at all," squeaked a chorus 
of small boys. 

The Doctor stared -in utter amazement. 
At last he gave vent to his feelings : 

" Do you mean that Squire Hardman came 
and wilfully did all this damage himself ? " 

"Ay, sir, that he did. He druv his 
*orse in with whip and spur," quoth the 
carrier. " A cursin* he was an* a swearing 
all the time. And she pranced over all them 
nice things, and a pretty lot she've spoiled ! 
I was a comin 5 along quiet like ; but, hearing 
such a row, I reined in a bit to see what was 
up. A pretty queer sort of spectacle it war ! 
I hated the French till I knew this 'ere 
family. Them's right down good uns. But 
that old fellow is no better nor a regular 
pirate, whether so be he were French or 
English. He deserves to be set in the stocks 
on the village green for his imperence. « Ee 
said as Madame didn't do right to take it$ 
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that there bit o' dirty waste. I minds it 
always full of rubbish, — and then it did look 
so nice and genteel, all dug up and cropped, 
an* now I Spose it wer his. It looks fifty 
times better in cultivation ! But the crusty 
old duffer goes an* spoils all, for the purpose 
of mischief and proving wot ee calls his right. 
I calls it a damned shame and wrong." 
' u Parson Hardman '11 never lie easy in his 
bed," said another. "Folks as lives by 
violence never does." 

u c Mischief shall hunt the violent man to 
destroy him/ say the Scriptures/ ' croaked 
out an old woman with this quotation. 

" Zounds ! " cried the Doctor at last. 
" I never witnessed such a thing in my life. 
I say, De la Rivifere, don't be down-hearted ! 
Our man of the gown and quills up there will 
advise what's best to be done. After all, 
matters may be put straight in time. Borne 
wasn't built in a day. Lots of Vandals 
pulled her about, yet she survived. Tour 
potatoes and cauliflowers ain't torn to 
pieces, and there's hope for the cucumbers 
yet. We'll all help to set it to rights for you." 

u But the indignity ! " sighed the victim 
of this outrage on decency and civilisation," 
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astounded, mortified, and galled to the quick. 
" My wife insulted before all the villagers, 
tool" 

He knew the heart of the village was right 
towards him, but it sank into his own. 
Such unspeakable insult, so cold-blooded, 
unexpected, and it bowed his hitherto equable 
mind and high spirit, and the idea of quitting 
Myrtle Cottage and Greenyews, " where his 
hopes were green and his dead lay buried," 
which they now loved, having so long been 
used to it, the birthplace of their one hope, 
their L6on, coupled with the difficulty, which 
just then seemed insurmountable, of finding 
another dwelling equally suitable to their 
means. Altogether it worried poor Monsieur 
de la Kivi&re so much that, little by little,' 
consequent on a chill taken after a hard day's, 
work in attempting to tidy up the grounds, 
he sank into a sort of low fever, which 
greatly perplexed the worthy Doctor, and 
cruelly harassed his loving helpmate and 
dutiful son. 

At last he kept his bed entirely, and all 
began to feel dubious as to the result ; for 
it was of all maladies the most difficult to 
cure, a low nervous fever, and he seemingly 
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wanted something to cheer and suddenly uplift 
Mm; which, could it be discovered, the 
Doctor gave it as his opinion that both 
mind and body would react' on each other, 
And the patient would recover. 

But what was the elixir to be ? Where, 
and from what hidden source to spring? 
Winter was before them, and with it a 
change to an untried residence, and all the 
worry and fatigue of the move. Would he 
be able to sustain it ? Where and how go 
forth to seek it? He lay tortured by 
these thoughts, but too weak to give utter- 
ance to them, and he was accustomed to 
spare his faithful wife everything that could 
give her a pang, or even emotion, and the 
continual restraint augured ill for one 
similarly attacked. He lay passive, while 
Madame de la Rivifere wept beside him I 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

When if done, it were well done. 
It were well done, if done quickly. 

SHAKE8PEABE. 

ABOUT this period Mr. Godfrey, the 
banker, owner of the new house called 
the Mount, came to Greenyews, taking up 
his abode there weekly, from Saturday to 
Monday, bringing with him his five daughters. 
His wife had died. During her lifetime they 
had never sojourned there, and after her 
death, from some unexplained cause, he had 
never gladdened Mrs. Norman's heart by 
sojourning under his own roof. 

Mr. Godfrey was a London banker, a 
wealthy man, given to hospitality ; a kindly 
disposed, generous, sensible, matter-of-fact 
character. He doated upon his daughters, 
sparing neither money nor pains on their 
education. They had an excellent governess, 
moreover* 

The young people naturally made ac* 
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quaintance with their vis-a-vis, the De la 
Rivieres, and it sometimes happened that 
they remained a fortnight together at the 
Mount with the said preceptress when 
their father, was pre-engaged elsewhere. 
Commonly, he came down on the Saturday 
night, running back to town before banking 
hours commenced on the Monday. The 
girls following him later in the day to their 
town house. 

Annette, the eldest, acted, and very ably, 
as the lady of the house. A singularly good 
menagere was she, although only eighteen 
at the time we have brought her to our 
readers' notice. 

Her father had felt his wife's death ex* 
tremely. That was the reason for his absence 
so long from the Mount, which had been 
especially built that she might have change 
of air, and he could not bring himself to go 
and enjoy it wanting her, till time had soothed 
affliction. 

Annette and her younger sisters had 
profited by Leon's French teachings, ii* 
common with all the young ladies of the 
neighbourhood. That is the reason why 
French was spoken better in that little quiet, 
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remote spot than in most English localities 
or society. 

It had been a very warm summer's day. 
Dinner at " The Mount " was over, and Mr. 
Godfrey was sitting at dessert with his girls. 
Annette occupied the head of the table, 
Sarah and Caroline on each side of her, 
while Laura sat on a stool at her father's 
feet, and Zoe, the pet of the family, a lovely 
little darling of six years old, was perched 
on papa's knees. She was a miniature re- 
semblance of her eldest sister, a very pretty 
brunette. 

" And how do the lessons get on ? " was 
papa's first query. " Your French ? " 

" Oh I we don't have any French lessons 
now, papa." 

"No! Why not?" 

*' Oh, papa 1 because Monsieur L£on does 
not come any more." 

" Oh, papa ! isn't it a shame of him P " 
Laura cried out. 

" Yes, and we all like him so much I " 
added Sarah. " It's too bad of him." 

" I like him, and he likes me," lisped Zoe, 
nodding her curly head sententiously with a 
serious, vexed air. " He is very unkind I 
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and when I am his little wife, too ! " and she 
looked up into Mr. Godfrey's face, who 
answered : 

" Well, but what's the reason ? There 
must be a reason," and he looked at Annette 
for an explanation, who coloured deeply. 

Annette made reply : 

" Papa, I will tell you the reason by-and- 
by. I don't think Monsieur Leon's to blame." 

" What a shame, Annette ! " broke in 
Caroline, " to make excuses for him. It 
is too bad of him. He said we were his 
most attentive scholars. So it isn't our 
fault. We were all getting on so fast. 
He understood us all so well, papa, and was 
never impatient or unjust to us. He seemed 
to guess all our diversities and dispositions, 
which was lazy, which tried hardest; 
whether our heads ached, when we were 
trying to do our best." 

" Yes," interrupted Sarah, glancing archly 
at Annette, " there is certainly a reason for 
his absenting himself, and we suspect Annette 
knows it, but she will not tell us, papa. 
Perhaps she will you. I should like to know 
it." 

Sarah was just three years her sister's 
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junior. Fifteen, and lively as a bird, keen 
witted, though volatile, more given to play 
than learning. Caroline was thirteen. She 
was the cleverest of the party, and really 
took delight in her studies. Laura was ten, 
and Zoe six, as we said before, a beautiful 
child, resembling one of Raphael's angels, 
with its brown eyes and golden-brown curls 
clustering round her head like the tendrils 
of a vine. 

Annette was possessed of remarkable 
attractions, inheriting her handsome father's 
dark hair and eyes, and her mother's sweet 
disposition and delicate features. Her 
mouth wore a peculiarly sweet expression, 
and she had a gravity and gentleness of 
manner not common at her years. Losing 
her mother at an age when she could ap- 
preciate her excellent qualities, she bent her 
ifchole soul in imitation of them ; by helping 
her father in every way she was really his 
right hand, and quite a mother to the 
younger sister^. 

Her complexion heightened as the con- 
versation went on, and she broke silence by 
saying calmly : 

" When you are all gone, I will tell papa." 

u 2 
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Mr. Godfrey smiled, and said : 

u Well, I shall be ready to hear the im- 
portant disclosure when these chatterpies 
will allow of it;" and bade Sarah and 
Caroline betake themselves to the garden 
the while. Nurse knocking at the door for 
little Zoe and Laura, they jumped up 
hugged and kissed papa till he cried 
" Mercy ! " squeezed Annette nearly to death, 
kissed the other two, and scampered off. 

Annette, seeing the coast clear, rose, and 
took a chair close to her father, and, without 
preface, began : 

" Papa, I should have told you if you had 
come down last week. But, you know, you 
did not, — a palpable fact. I could not well 
commit it to writing. But I knew you 
would not blame Monsieur L6on. Oh ! dear 
papa ! I never could have any secrets from 
you. He has acted an honourable part, be- 
cause/'— here, in great agitation she threw 
her arms round Mr. Godfrey's neck and 
sobbed out, — " because he loves me,— and I 
love him, — and he felt he could no longer 
come honourably; — so he left off teaching 
us." 

"My darling Annette ! " her father made 
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answer. "Do you love this young man 
really ? " 

" I do, dear papa, really and truly ! " 

" How do you know lie loves you ? Has 
he told you so ? " 

" Never, papa ! Never breathed one syllable 
to me." 

" Does he know you love him ? '* 

" Dear papa ! " 

Here she tightened her clasp so closely 
round poor Mr. Godfrey's neck that again 
he cried: 

"Mercy, my dear child! I can't see my 
way. You are choking me ! " ' 

He gently relaxed the soft, loving arms 
that embraced him, and, taking hold of both 
her hands, looked straight into his daughter's 
honest eyes and ingenuous face, usually So 
calm, now so strangely moved, and repeated 
his question : 

" Does he know of your preference for 
him?" 

"Not by words, papa. We have never 
spoken to each other ; but, as I read him, I 
suppose he reads me, and I feel sure he 
absented himself from delicacy. He is the 
soul of honour/* 
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"Annette, do you truly love this young 
man?" 

" Papa, you know me as well as I know 
myself. You know I could not place my 
affections on an unworthy object. I am not 
r a changeable girl. I do love him with 
all my heart. If I do not marry him I 
shall never marry another. I have given 
my whole heart to Ldon for once and for 
ever." < 

"Were any girl but you, my Annette, to 
say this, I might treat it as silly, idle 
rhodomontade. Woman's nature is often 
changeable; but you, my Annette, are not 
of this sort of stuff. All I desire is your 
happiness." 

" Dear papa I L^on would make me happy, 
I feel assured. You do not know him so well 
as we dp. He is emphatically a Gentleman ! " 

" Well, he has shown himself such in this 
proceeding. You say he has never confessed 
his affection to you? " 

» " Never, papa, never. . But you know we 
are both young, and I believe we understand 
each other without words," 

Mr. Godfrey reflected, then spoke again : 

44 He has not a penny in the world." 
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" No, papa ; but he possesses great talents, 
and, what is better, wonderful perseverance. 
You should hear the Winterblossoms talk 
of him ! They idolise him, and he is • a 
good son." 

" And what are you ? " broke in poor Mr.. 
Godfrey, with tears in his eyes. " The best 
daughter a man ever had, and the husband 
will be blest who owns you, my child." 

" Dearest papa ! " and she tightened her; 
grasp on him once more, " what evil thing 
should I be, if I were not good to you, who 
have been to tne father and mother both, the> 
tenderest and best, in one! and, — and,— 
should anything come to pass, I cannot help 
fancying Lteoii would be a son to you/ — 
perhaps even some assistance. He is a first* 
class arithmetician, papa, understands al- 
gebra, geometry, trigonometry, and all that 
sort of thing." 

"Ay, indeed!" responded meditatively 
Mr. Godfrey, who had listened with much 
attention to her lauds of L6on. " I know,* 
Annette, you 1 are not a girl to place your 
affections lightly i and by all you say, and all 
I have heard of him, the young fellow is as 
good as heart could wish. But you may 
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have poverty to contend with, and you are 
accustomed to every comfort, not to speak 
of luxury." 

" Yes, papa, but I should not mind. I am 
strong. I can play my part; help old 
Monsieur and Madame de la Rivifere to bear 
their burthens, and you know they are of 
good birth, though I don't know exactly 
what they spring from, for they never allude 
to the past." 

"Poor, but proud, probably," rejoined 
Mr. Godfrey thoughtfully. "Would look 
down on an old money-grubber like me, 
though my heart is honest, and my hands 
are clean." 

"No, dearest papa, do not think that. 
Monsieur de la Bivifere is so good, so patient, 
and Ldon's mother is a saint. Never a 
murmur comes from her lips, nor a cloud of 
discontent darkens her face. She is a Duke's 
daughter, I know, but that is all. Even if 
we are poor, we should live close to you,, be 
able to see you constantly, and watch over 
my sisters. Tell me you think L&m right for 
ceasing to come here. I know he still goes on 
teaching the neighbouring girls. He evidently 
felt it to be dishonourable to try and win my 
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heart in your absence, so that must be his 
reason for leaving so abruptly." 

" Did he say nothing to Miss Clarke ? " 

" Only that his father being so ill he could 
not well spare the time, and he is, you 
know, dangerously ill; has been almost 
ever since that cruel Mr. Hardman's 
visitation.' ' 

"Ah! that was a bitter shame ! " said 
Mr. Godfrey with disgust. "We might 
quote Shakespeare to him. Yet you say 
L6on gives lessons still elsewhere, and he 
never proposed to you in any way ? " 

" Never, papa ! I told you so before, but 
I read it all by my own heart." 

Mr. Godfrey mused again. At length he 
spoke, kissing his daughter tenderly : 

"Now, my Annette, dry your eyes. I 
will see into this affair at once. If the young 
fellow really loves you and you him, what ob- 
jection can I have, if his parents offer none ? 
They are noble, but we are wealthy. Por- 
tionless you will enter no new family. So 
now make your mind easy. Rejoin your 
sisters, and say nothing. I suspect that 
little rogue Sarah has her ideas. Hey ? " 

Annette blushed and smiled : 
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" I don't know, dear papa. They must 
be her ideas, then ; nothing she has seen, I 
am Bure." 

Mr. Godfrey smiled, and patted her flush- 
ing cheek. 

"Dear, dear papal how kind and good 
you are I I felt sure you would not be angry 
with Ldon or with me. I have never felt 
afraid of telling you my secrets in all my life, 
dear, darling papa ! " 

And once more, she twined her arms 
around him, kissing him fervently. 

"Well, now, fetch me my hat and stick. 
I shall go and reconnoitre, like an old soldier," 
quoth he to himself, while his daughter flew 
for his requirements. 

So, kissing her again, the worthy banker 
stepped out through the. conservatory win- 
dow, full of rare plants, upon the lawn. 
Thence he took a survey of the cottage 
opposite, just divided by the high-road from 
his territory. 

"I'll step over," he thought, "and break 

the ice. Nothing like making a beginning, 

and if these young hearts are so set on one 

another, 'twere pity to thwart them. People 
are often the happiest who work uphill to- 
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gether, yoke-fellows from youth, than those 
who step into ready-made fortunes." 

Thus his thoughts ran while he leisurely 
let himself out of his ^private gate, and 
crossed over to Myrtle Cottage. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

And be whose wakeful tenderness removes . 
The obstructing thorn that wounds the friend 

he loves, 
Gilds not another's rugged path alone, 
But scatters rosebuds to adorn his own. 

Priscilla Wakefield. 
Joy is the best medicine. 

IT was a very warm evening ; the windows 
of the cottage were wide open, the 
white muslin blinds of the bedroom were 
parting and closing again, as the air stirred 
them gently. In the lower part of the 
house the blinds were all drawn down, and 
total silence reigned. 

Mr. Godfrey passed unchallenged through 
the wicket, and, gaining the front door, 
knocked softly. No answer. Again he 
tapped ; still no answer came from within. 
This being the case, he looked about him, 
and turned on his heel, meeting Nanine, who 
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came hurrying from the back door round the 
cottage. 

" Monsieur vera ill," was her reply to his 
unasked question, which she read in his eyes. 

" I am sorry. Monsieur L6on ? " 

The excellent banker was not a good 
French scholar; like the generality of his 
countrymen at that period, he could not put 
more than two words together. 

"Monsieur L&m sorti, — out. He come 
toute a l'heure," pointing back to the village. 

Mr. Godfrey nodded to the maid, and left 
the premises. 

On the left of the cottage ran the narrow 
footpath, a short cut to the village between 
quick-set hedges, with fields on either hand. 
He presently spied Leon's head advancing 
at a rapid rate from the village ; so he stood 
still, watching the declining sunbeams as 
they lighted up Golden Hill and the Lyceum, 
and slanted across the meads which lay 
between him and them. 

L6on came up quite out of breath, with a 
bottle of medicine in his hand. 

"Good day, Monsieur L6on," said Mr. 
Godfrey, shaking the youth by the hand. 
" I have been to call at the cottage. Nanine 
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tells mo your father is ill. I had heard of it, 
and wished to hear the rights of it, and see 
if there was anything I could do for him. 1 ' 
• " Ah ! he is ill, indeed, Mr. Godfrey," the 
young man made answer with a sorrowful 
air. "I have been to the doctor's for his 
draughts. My father has been ill these last 
three weeks." 

" I am truly sorry. I have not been at 
home for a fortnight, as my girls may have 
told you, and never heard of it till this after- 
noon from them. I wished so much to see 
him, and I want to say a few words to you. 
Can I, presently?" 

"Oh, yes, certainly! answered L£on. 
" Only pardon me if I carry this first of all 
to my father. You see, Nanine is very busy 
now, with this illness. It is the tertiail 
ague and a nervous fever subjoined. He lias 
not left his bed these ten days." 

" Dear me ! I had riot thought it so 
serious a case. Pray, how came it about ? " 

" Well, he got a chill standing out in the 
moist grass fishing, and then he received a 
great shock and displeasure at the hands of 
Mr. Hardman, our landlord. You have 
heard it?" 
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Mr. Godfrey nodded assent, adding : 

" And a burning shame it was, for how 
was a foreigner to know that a nasty, dirty 
common like that could be .called property ? 
And by enclosing it he believed, I am quite 
sure, he was giving a value to it which it 
lacked before.' ' 

" Quite so ; but the affront, and the dis- 
appointment of all his cares, quite overset 
him. His fever is intermittent, and most 
difficult of cure. The doctor says if he could 
only have a great fit of anger, or a great joy, 
which, by causing a revulsion, would warm 
the blood arid invigorate the system, my 
father would get well. But neither is likely 
to happen ; for he is never angry with us, 
and no one can molest him, now I and, as for 
a joy" — here Ldon smiled sadly, — "whence 
is it to come?" 

"Well, let me only see him; perhaps I 
shall bring him to one or the other, and 
make him well." L6on looked hard at Mr. 
Godfrey, but made no reply. 

Mr. Godfrey resumed : " Promise to come 
back to me, and I will wait for you here by 
this thorn, We shall not he long conversing, 
only come." , 
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Promising to be back directly, L6on strode 
off with his medicaments, inly marvelling 
at so unexpected a circumstance, his heart 
beating a little. In ten minutes he raced 
back, saying apologetically : " I could not 
leave my mother sooner, quite alone, as 
Nanine had to fetch something when I got 
back." 

Mr. Godfrey, who had been pacing up and 
down wrapped in thought, looked keenly at 
the fine young man before him. His hand- 
some face, his bright Southern complexion, 
his elegant figure, and well -formed head. 
His eyes were soft and tender, his smile 
genuine, and his voice a very bewitching 
one. " No wonder the girls lose their hearts 
to you, my boy," thought the Banker. 

L&m the while ^gazed wonderingly upon 
his visitor. He com menced the palaver : 

" Monsieur L6on, you have been a stranger 
to my house. My young ones say it is some 
while since they had any lessons. Do you 
find them intractable pupils ? Is there any 
special cause for this defalcation on your 
part? I ask because they seemed to be 
advancing rapidly, and they all regret you, — 
nay, exceedingly." 
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L6on coloured violently. 

" None, my dear sir, none ! I have never 
seen five Buch docile, painstaking pupils as 
your daughters; apt, also. But my reason 
is, nevertheless, a special one." 

"Out with it, then, my man ! " said Mr. 
Godfrey, whose eyes sparkled vivaciously. 

" Ah ! how can I tell it to you, if honour- 
ably, I felt I could no longer continue your 
daughters' lessons ? " 

" Pray, why not ? Come, ray lad, make a 
clean breast of it. I have been a young man 
myself once. I have a great sympathy with 
the feelings of youth. You have some good 
reason, I feel assured ; impart it to me ; con- 
fide in me. You will have no cause to regret 
your trust." 

" Oh, Mr. Godfrey, I have a cogent 
reason ! It might, — it most likely would, — 
annoy and anger you to hear it. I scarcely 
dare breathe it to myself. The cause will 
never cease to exist. I love your daughter 
Annette." 

" And so you ran away from her. Well, 
you are preux chevalier, to be sure ! " 

" Oh ! I felt that a proposal of marriage 
to a poor fellow like myself could not be 

VOL. II. x 
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palatable to a prosperous man like yourself ; 

• that Mademoiselle Annette would aspire to 
some one, I will not say better born, but better 
jable to maintain her in the world's eye than 
I can ever aspire to do. Circumstanced as 
ure all are, without country or homestead, 
:and," — his voice sinking with increasing 
agitation, — " I was afraid she might return 
my affection and draw down your anger 
upon her." 

"And you never told her in words that 
you loved her?' ' 

44 Never, on my honour ! " 

"Do you think your secret oozed out, — 
that she suspected and returned your 
love ? " 

" Ah ! that is a cruel question, and places 
«ne on the horns of a dilemma ! How can 
I be so conceited as to say I believe that 
beautiful girl loves me! We have never 
Spoken about it. I felt it consistent with 
my honour to withdraw my poor services, 
lest in your absence I might compromise 
, her, wrong you, and disturb the peace of all 
parties, my parents inclusive. Above all, 
- inflict distress on Miss Annette, who has 

* known no grief, as yet, in her life." 
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" Then, you would not have asked me for 
her hand ?" 

" How could I, sir ? How could I be so 
selfish as to desire to consign the beloved 
of my heart to the trials of poverty, bitter as 
they are, particularly as they would be to a 
young lady just entering upon the threshold 
of womanhood, habituated to the pleasures, 
as also to the comforts of every-day life, and 
ask her to exchange her bright existence 
for one of labour and privation such as my 
parents and I have experienced, working for 
our daily bread? I should have' despised 
myself, had Idone so. I have told you tlie 
whole ; truth, Mr. Godfrey; but I will only 
add thife : if she has divined my secret, so 
strenuously shielded from all eyes, by any 
reciprocal feeling, I have in no way encou- 
raged it. ( I have studiously abstained from 
awakenitsg such in her gentle nature. I can 
only ' say tliat, if I am never in a position to 
marry -ydtir daughter, I shall never embark 
in matrimony while I live ; for how can I 
ever sudceed in amassing a fortune adequate 
to her maintenance, let me strive as I Will 
for swcfta prize? I mean in the style &he 
has been brought up in. And nevBi- Shall 1 

x 2 
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I love another as I love her. c Premiers 
amours/ you may say ; I repeat c et derniers 
amours.' " 

" Ldon, you are a grand young fellow," 
said Mr. Godfrey, warmly grasping him by 
both hands. " Now, listen to me. It's my 
turn to talk. It appears you both sing the 
same ' refrain/ I know as much French as 
that, — a very pretty song, too, as we all of 
us indulge in when juveniles. But I have 
a scheme worth two of yours of eternal 
celibacy, only I reserve the unfolding of it 
to my own choice of season. You say you 
love my daughter. Go and find out if she 
returns your affection! D'ye think your 
parents would object to receive her as a 
daughter-in-law ? " 

L6on, whose complexion had paled con- 
siderably during this speech, now blazed up 
to the temples. The hot Southern blood 
which warmed his heart overspread his whole 
face. His eyes dilated. Nervously seizing 
the hand of Mr. Godfrey, he gasped out : 

" And you would not object ? Oh, Annette, 
my own, own Annette ! Oh, Mr. Godfrey, — 
kind, generous ! " — Tears of joy welled up into 
the luminous dark eyes. — " May I ? — I may, 
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— you mean it ? — really go and ask Annette 
if she loves me ? Oh, it is too much joy ! " 

And L6on bent down his head on Mr. 
Godfrey's shoulder, and tears, such as no 
young man need be ashamed to shed, dropped 
down like summer rain. 

" Well, my dear boy, my daughter has been 
all in all to me ; but I verily believe that she 
and you are made for each other, — both so 
loving and so true. We shall not live far 
apart either. I will go and try to win your 
parents' consent to the match. Recollect, 
L6on," added he laughing, " I carry the cure 
to your sick father ; so I shall claim the credit 
of it, if I succeed either way. What did your 
doctor say would do it? — joy or anger. 
Well, he must feel one or the other, you 
know, better than swallowing a spider, as 
the village grandames stuff down a hapless 
babe's throat to chase away the ague, at 
any rate," and the kind-hearted man 
laughed cheerily. " Now, look you here ! 
while I try my experiment at Myrtle Cottage, 
go you and try yours. Annette is, I know, 
in the garden. Find her, catch her, and if 
she says the monosyllable which will make 
you both bond-slaves for life, lead her to a 
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seat in the pavilion at the end of the 
shrubbery, facing Greenyews and over- 
looking the vale. Then sit down by her. 
We shall spy you out of your father's 
window, and know by the vision all's right 
between you, without setting the telegraph 
in motion. Don't forget, now," he cried, as 
Lfon, wringing his hand, bounded off, leaving 
Mr. Godfrey to pursue his quiet way to the 
sheltering myrtles, deep in thought as he 
walked along. 

♦This time he did not rap. Nanine opened 
with alacrity the door, accosting him while 
she smiled : 

" Monsieur Godefroid was good come see 
de malade. Monsieur bien malade, up tairs. 
Monsieur will take de peine to come up-" 

Monsieur Godefroid did as he was in- 
vited, and Nanine, gently opening the bed- 
room door after a short parley with those 
inside, ushered Mr. Godfrey in. 

He was shocked to see the ravages . illness 
had made on the figure of Monsieur de la 
Kivi&re. His poor gaunt arms and long 
fiugers lay stretched out beside his wasted 
body in his flattened shirt sleeves. Hi& lean 
white face was shrunken and unshaven. 
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His large dark eyes, lighted up by fever, were* 
sunken and anxious in their expression^ 
Ess fine regular features seemed too 
prominent, and he looked all eyes, nose, and 
teeth. 

Beside him sat his devoted wife, just 
within the muslin curtains, whose soft folds,, 
swaying with the evening breeze, gently 
fanned the oppressed invalid. 

Madame de la Bivi&re was dressed in a. 
white peignoir, her fine face shaded by the* 
still glossy masses of raven hair, which were- 
simply folded up together at the back of her 
head, on which she wore a piece of black 
Bressan lace that a couple of gold pins- 
fastened behind her ears. Handsome, simple,, 
and elegant, whatever might be her attire, 
and especially high bred she looked at all 
times. 

Eising to meet Mr. Godfrey's salutation* 
with frank courtesy : 

" So sorry to receive you here. Moo mari 
ill ; bien malade dese dree weeks." 

"Ah ! / I, — bien fach6, — not come home- 
then. Comprenez ? Absent longer thai* 
usual; only heard yesterday of him; hope? 
soon well again." 
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He fancied, — many do, on the principle 
with which we discourse with the deaf and 
dumb, — that words and short sentences jerked 
out in loud tones, better meet the com- 
prehension of foreigners than long ones 
in a language not quite familiar to them. 
Well-intentioned, but comical withal. 

Monsieur de la Bivi&re shook feebly his 
head. Madame' s large eyes filled with tears. 

" Come ! " began Mr. Godfrey. " I hear 
you have a touch of ague. Tertian fever 
in short." 

Quotidienne" gasped out the patient. 
Ah ! Well, I know something of physic 
myself, and I have something to tell you. 
What do you think of a dose of good news, 
Madame ? " 

" Of good news ! " responded she. " Good 
news to us ! How can such reach us ? " 

"Well, I think it good news. I don't 
know whether you will. Perhaps not. But 
I hope so. I saw Monsieur Ldon just now." 

"Ah ! my poor boy ! " exclaimed the sick 
man. lt He too looks pale and worn, like his 
mother, with nursing me ! and I cannot 
think but what he has also something on 
hi3 mind that he will not confide." 
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" Ah ! Monsieur Godefroid that adds to 
mon mari's illness, that grave anxidtd, and 
then I^on works so hard for us/' 

"Really," answered Mr. Godfrey, "I believe 
I am not only a physician, but a necromancer ; 
for I know not only what is the matter with 
your son, — I have got it out of him this very 
evening, — but I know what will cure him, 
and have prescribed for him accordingly." 

" Really ? " rejoined Monsieur de la Riviere. 

"C'est Strange," whispered his wife, and 
both looked eagerly, and inquiringly at Mr. 
Godfrey. 

But the explanation was postponed by the 
entrance of Nanine, who, advancing to the 
other side of the bed, brought in a basin of 
consommd, wherein floated, among a few 
green leaves of tarragon, an egg of unbroken 
whiteness, and a nice piece of fresh-made 
toast was all ready to break into the mess. 

" Via ! M'sieur !" in her musical voice, cried 
the cheery maid, and with a strength never 
unaccompanied by grace, she placed her 
round arm behind her master, lifted him up 
with his pillow and sustained him in a sitting 
attitude. He feebly tried to raise the spoon ; 
but failed in the attempt. His languid eyes 
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made appeal to his wife, who rose quietly to 
his assistance, feeding him as tenderly as 
though he were a baby, so great was his 
debility. He, however, swallowed all for the 
first time, they said, since his illness with so 
much gusto. Nanine then lowered her 
burthen as carefully as she had raised it, 
and as promptly. Next, opening a cupboard 
in a recess, she extracted therefrom a long- 
necked French bottle, and poured out a glass 
of the finest Chambertin, which they similarly 
administered between them. After imbibing 
it by degrees, poor Monsieur de la Rivifere 
lay back revived. 

Nanine looked her delight at the success 
of her operations. 

" Tiens, Madame ! M'sieur va mieux, va 
se gu&dr bient6t. N'est ce pas, M'sieur? 
Via le bon M'sieur Godefroid est venu, lui 
faire du bien. Mieux vaut bon ami, que dix 
m^decins, comme nous autres, nous disons, la 
bas." 

" Bong Nanine ! Bong Nanine ! Moi, 
ami e m6decin," responded the WQrthy Mr. 
Godfrey, blushing like a peony, after the 
maamer of simple Englishmen not strong in 
the foreign element of. tongues. 
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"Well, and your news, Monsieur?" asked 
Madame eagerly. 

*' Dear Madame* it is soon told : bon ! 
Comprenez?" 

u Oui, oui, allez toujours ! " 

H You have a son,— I have a daughter." 

" Mais oui, — eh ! bien ? " 

'" Eh ! bien ? ' These two young people," 
he went on looking steadfastly at her, " have 
fallen in love." 

" Dey love one anoder ? " asked she with 
anxiety. 

" They do," and he glanced at poor 
Monsieur de la Riviere. " You and I have 
been young, too, my friend, and we know 
that when two young ones love one another 
they want to marry." 

" Mon Dieu ! " exclaimed both parents in 
unison. 

"Well, it's natural. Comprend ? Is it 
not? We did the same, once on a time. 
Do you object ? I am delighted." 

Madame de la Bivi&re's fine face reddened 
to the roots of her hair. Her thoughts went 
back, with lightning speed, to her father's 
stately oastle on a wooded knoll command- 
ing the lovely valleys and sinuosities of. 
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the Alpine region, through which flow the 
Isere and Drae to her husband's chateau, 
by St. Joseph la Rivifere, facing the majestic 
Alps of Savoy, in the midst of a flowery, 
grassy, champaign country ; of the difficulty 
with which she bent the pride of that haughty 
father, the great Due de Mont Acquilon, 
ere he would consent to her, his only 
daughter and heiress, espousing the beloved 
of her heart, a simple Count, whom, though 
his ancestry as a Count dated further back 
than their own, the Due deemed an unequal 
match for her ; and of all she would have 
undergone at the bare suspicion of his 
grandson, her son, marrying the daughter 
of a roturier, had not their old homes been 
lying prostrate, crumbling and blackened 
edifices, and all their wealth, consequence, 
and ancestral pride buried beneath them ? 

It takes time to write all this, which, to 
the fleet glance of the mind, is the work 
of a second ! 

Madame de la Riviere looked earnestly at 
her visitor, while the flush died off her face, 
leaving it paler than before, 

" Mais, mon voisin ! we are poor, while 
you are " 
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" I shall think myself much richer by 
gaining a son-in-law like your L6on. All 
unite in praising him, — his old master, good 
old Dr. Winterblossom, the neighbours, the 
Doctor. My good old housekeeper thinks 
nothing on earth good enough for Monsieur 
Leon. My daughters, — ah ! you should hear 
them speak of him ! " 

"Mon bon Monsieur Godefroid, he is 
good," said his mother, staying her tears, 

" Godefroid/' whispered the father from 
his sick-bed, with glistening eyes, " if you 
can put up with our poverty, for your sweet 
child's sake, I shall die happy. L6on will 
bring an angel into our ruined home, and she 
will comfort my C16mence when I have passed 
away and gone " 

" Don't talk of going, my good friend ; talk 
of living. You will live, I predict, years 
enough, — and so shall I, please God, — to see 
our grandchildren. What should two old 
boys like us do without them? So you 
don't object, do you ? — you consent ? " 

The French gentleman's eyes sparkled. 
His wife held out her hand to Mr. Godfrey. 

" Good and generous you are ! as is your 
character here. Of Annette all T know I 
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love. But only how shall our children live ? 
L£onhas only fifty pounds a year, and the 
odd lessons he has earned, giving them to 
your daughters and others. He could not tell 
us why he ceased to give those. Now we see. 
It is clear. He felt his position to be ques- 
tionable in your house, so he quitted it." } 

"What do you think of his position 
now ? " as, smilingly, Mr. Godfrey parted 
the curtains, and pointed out of window. 
" Dear Madame, look at your son ! " 

She peeped out. There they sat a the 
happy pair! in the blissful intercourse of 
first courtship, side by side in the. summer 
pavilion. 

■ " Look ! " and he strained back the curtain 
still further that the wistful eyes of the sick 
father might also catch a glimpse of ;the 
youthful forms j too wrapped in happiness 
to look about them. . . . . 

' " I bade L6on go and take his sweetheart 
there," pursued Mr. Godfrey, "in sight >af 
your windows, if his suit prospered." . ,....i, 

Madame de la Rivifcre drew back her 
husband's bed-curtains to the bottom of 
the bed, and her husband suddenly, to- all 
appearance invigorated by his soup and wine, 
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raised himself up unassisted, bent forward, 
and, seeing the two beloved ones hand-in- 
hand, in close converse, threw himself back, 
and thankfully sang his " Io Paeans ! " 

" Monsieur Godefroid, I am too happy ! " 
whispered the agitated mother, reseating 
herself. 

"Now, I will unfold my plan to you, I 
wish I could speak French, but Monsieur 
will understand me, and explain all to you, 
if I fail to be lucid. I shall be brief, and 
then, with your consent, I will send L6on 
and Annette to make their peace with you, 
and ask your benediction.' ' 

^ First of all, neither young nor old will 
live upon air, you know." 

* "'Without money the broth cannot be 
made,' say our neighbours the Italians, 5 ' put 
in Monsieur de la Bivifere in a weak voice. • 

* "Now, each of my girls will have ten 
thousand pounds, and I mean to give eadh, 
oil her marriage day, five thousand. The 
remainder will be paid at my death. But, 
as I have a special liking for this new soh-ih- 
law, and an affection past air telling for 
my Annette, I shall do this. I shall pay 
her down the five thousand she is to have 
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on the day she is married, and I shall 
break in upon two thousand of the residue 
for the realisation of my scheme, which 
will, I believe, please all parties, though 
I must consult your son upon it. You 
know the little place at the further end of 
the village, below the old church. There, 
yonder," pointing over his right shoulder, 
" Greeny ews Lodge. Well, it is for sale. 
It is well situated, has great capability; 
possesses a large garden, and two good 
meadows, stableyard, rickyard, and all that 
sort of thing. It is unfurnished, and rather 
out of repair. They ask five thousand 
pounds for it. But it has long been unin- 
habited, and my agent tells me he knows he 
can buy it for two thousand without using 
my name. Now, I propose to invest two 
thousand pounds of Annette's money in this 
place. Three hundred pounds will furnish, 
repair, and decorate it. I shall settle it 
upon her, and her children, after L£on. The 
three hundred will be my marriage present ; 
better so spent than in jewels, and, though 
it is not large, the rooms are airy, and in 
sufficiency. It will hold you all exceedingly 
well, and I propose that you and Madame de la 
Riviere shall occupy, it for the remainder of 
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your lives. So you will cease to regret 
your myrtles. 

" Oh ! Monsieur Godefroid, you are too 
kind, too g6n6veux ! " 

" Stop a minute ! Wait till the end of my 
long harangue ! which I fear will tire out 
our good friend in bed." 

Monsieur de la Rivifcre shook his head 
playfully, and his languid eyes seemed to 
beam with new light, and the lids to open 
less heavily. 

" L6on is, I hear, a first-rate accountant. 
I shall judge personally of his capacity for 
business, and if he comes up to my ex- 
pectations I shall propose to him a partner- 
ship in my bank. So he will help me, and 
lighten my labours as I grow older, and I 
shall leave him the goodwill of the firm when 
I depart this life, in full faith and assurance 
that he will at all times honourably uphold 
its name and reputation. Do you consent ? " 

Madame de la Rivifere could scarcely 
articulate : 

"Mille fois soyez-vous b6ni, bon ami et 
bienfaiteur ! " 

" Now I'm off ! Yonder patient wants sleep ! 
I read it in his eyes. I've set him up, 
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though. Only say you are better ; Monsieur 
de la Biviere." 

s( I am cured, I am well I " he made answer, 
emphatically. 

As Mr. Godfrey took leave, he kissed the 
hand of Madame de la Biyifcre, who held his 
in both of hers with a fervent pressure quite 
beyond words. 

" I shall desire the truants to come and 
await his waking in the parlour," he put his 
head back to whisper, noting the closing eyes 
of the invalid. 

And they appeared later on, and they 
lightened up the sick-chamber of that small 
cottage with their young joy ; and parents, 
betrothed, and good Nanine, taken into 
immediate confidence, were all happiness- 
tears and smiles that memorable evening. 

But her sisters called Annette " a sly puss/ 5 
and Ldon "a sly boots,' * only forgiving him 
because he did not take her away altogether. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

Happy's the wooing 
That's not long a-doing. 

Old Saw. 

THE health of Monsieur de la Riviere 
returned with far greater rapidity than 
his good medico had dared raise his hopes. 
" Nothing like joy for a cure," he kept repeat- 
ing, rubbing his hands the while. " Always 
recommend a good fit of anger or a sudden 
joy for the ague. Difficulty lies in getting it 
up. All go on smoothly now.' 5 So it did. 

In due course Annette and L6on were 
wedded. A better looking, happier couple 
never left the porch of Greeny ews church. 
Everybody was there, and everybody said 
so. Consequently it was true. 

A handsome dejeuner at the Mount 
celebrated the » event, to which all the 
neighbours in and beyond the village were 
invited. 

Dr. Winterblossom and] Miss Elizabeth, 

. y 2 
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with the forty young gentlemen under their 
care, Icon's former pupils, were there, each 
adorned with a wedding favour. And the 
poorer classes, who divided their affections 
pretty equally between the two families, 
dined in a tent, and disported themselves 
after the fashion of English country-people, 
afterwards. 

The young men with their sweethearts 
danced to the village band (which, to their 
uncultivated ears, meant music) in the 
meadow below ; their elders chatting under 
the trees, and the children roaming about 
in a state of primitive exuberant enjoyment, 
while healths were drunk on all sides in tea 
and cider. 

Great were the rejoicings on this occasion 
at Greenyews. Brilliant were the bonfires 
kindled on the downs above the village at 
dark. 

Many the garlands worn by the lassies of 
the place. Many the flowers scattered over the 
pathway of the church for the bride's feet 
by the children, who performed this act 
of love unbidden of beadles or authorities 
of any sort. <c High life " was an unknown 
word among the simple population. But they 
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knew a lady and a gentleman by their gentle 
manners and gentle acts, and did this as 
heart-service to their best friends. Spon- 
taneously sincere were the benedictions 
pronounced on their young heads by their 
affectionate pastor, the vicar, as he joined 
their hands indissolubly before the altar. 

To satisfy our young lady readers, we must 
add that the bride and groom both looked 
their best. She wore a beautiful Indian 
muslin over pink satin, adorned with some 
of Madame* s choice embroidery and old lace. 
A Marie Antoinette fichu was loosely tied 
in front of the bust, according to the fashion 
of that day, whereon was pinned a bow of 
pink-and- white ribbon, with a bunch of early 
Provence roses, fostered by the French lady 
for that special purpose. The bride's sash 
of broad pink-and-white satin ribbon was 
fastened on the hip by a large bow, with 
long ends. And a Pamela hat, with pink 
roses and streamers, gave a Watteau shep- 
herdess look to her appearance. She wore 
white silk mittens drawn half-way up her 
arms, and over them a pair of pearl bracelets 
to match her pearl necklace, her father's gift 
added to a hundred-pound note that was to 
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carry them on a short wedding tour, before 
they returned to take possession of their new 
abode, Greenyews Lodge. Annette's four 
young sisters, who idolised her, had clubbed 
together their pocket-money to present her 
with an ivory Indian card-case, a vinaigrette 
in a lovely box of glittering " Venturino," 
and a small Geneva watch, whose chain 
was the bridegroom's present. Monsieur 
de la Riviere contributed a beautiful 
Louis XIV. fan. Madame, an exquisitely 
embroidered pocket-handkerchief, her own 
making, trimmed with fine old lace; and 
these last completed her wedding attire. 

Then, people were spared the infliction of 
quantities of trash from those they did not 
care about, and merely received tokens of 
affectionate regard from real friends. 

When they -started on their journey in the 
post-chaise that was to take them as far as 
Jjondon, the modest conveyance of former 
days, Annette exchanged her smart dress for 
a pretty, quiet chintz and a homely little bon- 
net of Tuscan straw, trimmed with green rib- 
bon, a small fawn-coloured cloak with a hood 
that reached her elbows trimmed with a puff- 
ing of green sarsnet, and a plain muslin necker- 
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chief. Their baggage was all comprised in 
two portmanteaus, and they carried nothing 
that could excite the cupidity of footpads 
or highwaymen, a necessary precaution in 
those days, when a lady could not travel 
alone within six miles of the Metropolis, or 
across Hounslow Heath, — a name then of 
dread ! — without a mounted escort on each 
side the carriage, armed with pistols, to 
protect her and her baggage, as they swept 
past the dismal gibbet, that swung in the 
breeze and fell creaking on the ear, dis- 
playing to childhood's horrified gaze the 
last ruffian thereon hung in chains ! 

No onslaught or accident befell our travel- 
lers, and they returned home with happy 
hearts and the serenity resulting from the 
fulfilment of rational hopes with a fair out- 
look for the future. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

That anion which is formed by the sympathy of the 
heart is 'such as to ensure felicity to two beings, even 
unto grey hairs, and the close of life shall still find them 
occupied in watching over each other. 

An expression of Confucius. 

Is this an almond or a peach tree 1 To my mind it 
bears the sanguine traces of two beings who died 
thinking of each other. — From the Chinese. 

THE transition from the Myrtles to 
Greenyews was thus made easy for the 
parents. Monsieur and Madame de la 
Rivifcre resided most happily with their son 
and his wife, and lived to bless their grand- 
children. • 

The old gentleman occupied himself with 
the garden, which he brought into supreme 
condition, and speedily forgot the fate of 
his old espaliers and forcing-beds in the 
productions of his vastly superior new 
garden. 

There was a beautiful umbrageous walk 
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beside the rivulet that ran past the garden 
and habitation, half a century old, of double 
rows of hornbeam and yew, closely trimmed 
and hollowed for a walk, quite closed at the 
top and arched over at the end, — a real 
bower of " green th and gloomth," a grateful 
shade in summer heat, a friendly shelter in 
winter cold. In honour of its remarkable 
proportions and utility they changed the name 
of their new habitation, in accordance with 
French taste, to " Bocage la Rivifere," which 
the country-folk, in their peculiar parlance, 
invariably called, when strangers asked of 
them its name, " Buck-hedge nigh the river." 

Annette bore her husband four sons. 
The eldest, Louis, died, like his poor little 
uncle and predecessor, in early childhood, and 
was interred beside him under the aged yew- 
tree. Godefroid, so called after his English 
grandpapa, caught the small-pox at school, 
and followed him in boyhood. Francois, a 
delicate youngster, went out in a merchant- 
man for his health's sake, having entered the 
English Civil Service. He died of the fever 
in China. 

These afflictions shook the parents 
sensibly. Old Monsieur and Madame de la 
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Bivi&re died one after the other, and L£on 
with his Annette did not live to witness the 
successes achieved by their sole remaining 
child. He lost them before he was one-and- 
twenty. He was the flower of the family. 
So handsome, so gallant, so witty and full of 
talent, and worth, without which talent is a 
snare, rather than a good. 

The Duke of Thornborough, who had been 
a pupil of both the De la Rivieres, never 
forgot his obligations to them. He fostered 
the talents of Anatole by every means in his 
power, and, being at -the time Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, his power was great. He 
got Anatole into the Foreign Office, intro- 
duced him to every one best worth knowing 
in London, and finally made him his private 
secretary. 

At his parents' death Anatole found 
himself monarch of all he surveyed at Green- 
yews, with fortune sufficient for tastes rather 
refined than extravagant. But his was not 
a character suited to a life of calculation and 
monetary matters. He was essentially a 
man of the world. He was in sturdiness 
and self-reliance a very Englishman. In 
the exquisite courtesy of his manners he 
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outshone most of either nationality. Moving 
in the highest grades of society, he was 
neither flattered nor spoiled by the blandish- 
ments and smiles of the men and women 
that composed it. True as steel himself, 
and reticent of his words and thoughts, he 
possessed the rare faculty of immediately 
seizing upon those of others, proving himself 
to be a born diplomatist in the best sense 
of the word. He preserved his individuality 
like a well-cut antique gem, standing out 
from its setting. 

His father and grandfather noted it, 
and sensibly refrained from pressing the 
point. They .associated with them a distant 
relation of Mr. Godfrey's, who succeeded in 
the management of the firm, and Anatole 
withdrew. 

Industrious,* frugal habits, coupled with 
honourable and successful ventures, had 
enabled L6on de la Rivi&re to live in a 
thoroughly comfortable style, and to leave 
his beloved Annette well off, although she 
did not long survive him, and it was literally 
said of him, as his friends stood around his 
grave, " He has lived, and died the death of 
the righteous.' * 

2 * 
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It poured balm into Annette's widowed 
heart to hear this unbidden tribute to the 
husband she loved so wisely and so well, and 
it was unlikely their son would differ from 
two parents in such sweet accord. 

Anatole continued in the Foreign Office 
until his marriage with Alysson, when he 
settled down, as we have already said, as 
a country gentleman, with two children, 
Joscelyn and Rosa. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

When a traveller returneth home, let him not leave 
the country where he hath travelled altogether behind 
him. 

Lord Bacon's Essays of Travel 

JOSCELYN and Rosa, then, were the 
children of Anatole and Alysson de 
la Rivi&re, Lord Northam's old friend. 
Separated as they were during his sea- 
faring life, they cemented *inore firmly their 
union thenceforward, possessing a com- 
munity of feeling on most points. Both 
were devoted to literature, and far from 
despicable scholars. Both graced society, 
yet appreciated the charms of country re- 
tirement. Both had experience of the world, 
in its largest sense, Lord Northam having 
represented Great Britain at several foreign 
courts with distinction, ] sent on special 
missions, and aided by his gentle, fascinating 
quick-witted wife, whojwon all hearts that 
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approached her. Anatole had constantly 
corresponded with the Earl, and with him 
frequented the first circles in town. Mon- 
sieur de la Rivifcre was a Harrow lad, and 
took honours at Cambridge as a successful 
wrangler, besides mastering his Greek and 
Latin and most modern languages. 

They had another point d'appui : both 
adored their wives, between whom the 
strongest possible friendship existed ; and 
Lord and Lady Northam were as fond of 
Joscelyn and Rosa as they were of Diana 
Brandson. 

We have already told our readers that the 
De la Rivieres' ancestors came over from 
Grenoble during the time of religious and 
aristocratic persecution, and so became Eng- 
lish subjects. They had conformed to their 
altered circumstances, as we know, with the 
philosophy and equanimity so peculiar to the 
French of olden time. Cheerfulness and 
bonhomie were gifts inherent in them, and 
Joscelyn' s great-grandfather, our first ac- 
quaintance, whose patient, persevering dispo- 
sition and acute intelligence had won him a 
good position in the society to which he had at 
first presented himself, a penniless, nameless 
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exile, — for they had then scrupulously con- 
cealed their nobility,— added to a comfortable 
income, ended by laughing over their misfor- 
tunes, with his family around him, multiplied 
by grandchildren, and recommended them 
to abide where they were in their adopted 
home, rather than go back to a country like 
Prance, so prone to disturbance, change of 
rulers, and excesses of all kinds. 

His great-grandson, Joscelyn, was a pro- 
mising youth, rather grave by nature, like 
his English mother, elegant in his tastes, 
and fervent in his religious duties. He had 
a sweet seriousness in his soft blue eyes; 
his forehead was expansive, his nose aquiline, 
while his mouth denoted equal firmness and 
mildness in its contour. Joscelyn was tall 
and slight, but moderately so. 

His sister Rosa was short. She was the 
viery type of a pretty, graceful, little French- 
woman. She strongly resembled her father 
and his forbears. She seemed to blaze out 
of her quiet English home as a foreign song- 
bird shines among its soberer British rivals, 
in a glittering sheen of red and blue and 
gold. She possessed the gayest nature, the 
most ardent and demonstrative heart. Her 
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eyes, brown and bright, sparkled vivaciously. 
Her complexion was of a rich brown, with 
cheeks like carnations. The wel lformed, 
small nose, the smiling row of short teeth, 
white as ivory, the dimpled chin, regular 
eyebrows, slender waist ; her plumpness, 
playfulness, grace, rapid movement, round, 
potelee hand, and well-arched, active little 
feet, — all proclaimed her French descent. 
One of her great charms lay in her sweet, 
pleading voice, which made it difficult for 
any one to resist an appeal from Rosa. 

They all lived in peace and happiness on 
the small estate won for them by their good 
English great-grandfather's industry, fore- 
thought, and sense, — in easy circumstances. 

Joscelyn had taken a very high degree at 
Oxford, and, by his own desire, was to be 
ordained a clergyman in the autumn. 

His father, wishing to give him rest 
and pleasure after his mental exertions, 
now purposed to put his cherished scheme 
in execution, and make a tour with his 
son, first to Grenoble, and so on to 
Switzerland. 

They wandered together around the scenes 
where their respective families abode a cen- 
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tury before; admired unwearyingly the ex- 
quisite colouring, the eccentric shapes of the 
Jura mountains, tumbled about, some high, 
some low, some peaked, some tabular, some 
cultivated or grassy, others too rocky to 
invite climbers, all picturesque and singular ; 
and the pellucid flow of the rivers Drac and 
Isfcre, which mingle their green waters in a 
lovely valley outside the town of Grenoble. 
From its fortress they gazed down into the 
stony valley, at whose extremity stands yet 
the ruined remains of the ancient Chateau of 
Bayard, the Chevalier, who would be, what 
he is universally denominated, cc sans re- 
proche," as he was " sans peur," could one 
shut one's eyes over that blood-stained page 
of his history, and forget the hideous mas- 
sacres perpetrated by him in martyred, 
heroic, decimated Brescia, given up to 
sack and pillage of his brutal troops, after 
its long, steadfast resistance to his arms and 
siege. 

Our travellers next made for La Grande 
Chartreuse, which unites the exquisite beauty 
of Italy with the rugged, wild majesty of 
Switzerland, an epitome of both, — such 
lichen-covered rocks, such beechen woods, 
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such jutting peaks, covered with sombre 
ferns, such sharp turns beside yawning 
depths, along whose bottom brawls the 
stone-opposed, frothing river ! Such blue 
skies through the leafy openings, and sur- 
rounding, hemming, as it were, all in, high, 
grey, sharp-peaked mountains, whose sides 
are clad with fir-trees. 

Deep down, embosomed among them, the 
eye rested with delight on the verdant 
pastures and flowery meads of Grandson and 
Valombre, with their shadowing chestnuts, 
beholding the sunbeams darting down, 
making vividly bright the smooth grass.; 
while the woods and crags in, the back- 
ground rose darkly, as though perpetual 
shadow reigned among them. 

Finally our travellers reached the old 
monastery, grey as the circling. rocks, slate 
roofed, picturesque, with pointed towers, very 
venerable in appearance. 

Two or three of the monks were sauntering 
.about, with heads bent, earthward, rope- 
,girdled, clad in serge, grey, as their rocks* and 
convents. ,■■.-> 

Father and son received hospitality in. the 
chambers set apart for guests, and found 
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the mountain mutton, cheese, and salad very 
palatable and welcome after their long ascent. 
All was washed down by a "petit verre" of the 
wondrous cordial, called after the place of its 
concoction, Chartreuse, of which the monks 
preserve the secret studiously. 

A sisterhood occupies a house close by, 
where female travellers are kindly entertained, 
and assiduously waited upon by rosy-cheeked 
nuns, others being occupied in laundry 
work, while their superiors sort and dis- 
pense useful herbs and decoctions to the 
poor and sick, — all busied, laughing and 
talking, their merriment reached the ears 
of Joscelyn. 

" They seem to have a jolly time of it up 
here ! Upon my word, if I did not think we 
had trials enough in the world without inflict- 
ing more on ourselves, I do not know but 
I might like such a retreat myself from busy 
life. For instance, if I were writing a book, 
how delightful the quiet solitude would be, 
with all those ancient tomes in their library 
to pore over, and consult with." 

Monsieur de la Bivifere laughed : 

" Well, Joss, you are but a novice in this 
busy world, as you call it yourself, and talk 

2 z 2 * 
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of retreat from it as the best help to author- 
ship. Remember, however, that man does 
not write best who lives apart from his 
fellow-men. It is in the roar of conflicting 
passions, tendencies, aspirations, and even 
amidst the struggles of disappointments, and 
hopes baulked, not ship-wrecked, which like 
a tide roll round us, in the observation and 
reflection upon all these, that man learns to 
be an author. He lives in the stir of hearts, 
in the aims of souls. Shut him up apart from 
his kind, he dwindles, sours, contracts, and 
his writings savour too much of self. His 
utterances are not ' thoughts that breathe 
and words that burn.' They become vapid, 
spiritless. * L'homme des champs ' reaches 
the intelligence, but not the heart. To make 
others feel, we must have felt ourselves. 
c Look in thy heart and write/ sayeth the 
Prophet. Around the extinct volcano springs 
up the richest herbage* 

" The cloister does not send forth the best 
poets or authors. Look at Herbert of 
Cherbury, who became simply a bigot in 
verse. Our own personal trials and tempta- 
tions teach us to test the characters of other 
men, their actions, nay, their motives; to which 
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intent we must plant ourselves, as it were, 
into their, place, as Campanella, the great 
mimic, used to do in times past. By 
imitating their looks and postures, he 
penetrated their thoughts, and skilfully 
divined their motives, accordingly, to a 
wonderful extent. We must look out on the * 
stage of existence as much as we look within 
upon our own. 

" Thank God ! my dear Joss, you belong to 
a body of men equally pious with these monks, 
who are not, however, sworn to celibacy and 
solitary cellular existence, and not self- 
concentrated. Only beware, in these days of 
religious excitement and perpetual change, 
to steer clear of false channels, and the allure- 
ments of a pseudo-Catholicism. Keep in the 
stream, it is broad and safe. There are 
manifold shoals a-head in the sight of every 
Churchman. Avoid drifting among them, 
how alluring soever they appear to your young 
eyes. All religion, unlit by the pure light of 
the Gospel, is sheer imposture, superstition, 
both spasmodic, eccentric, and ephemeral, 
because foreign to Christ's doctrine, the pure 
word. Whatever you do, my boy, stick to 
the Protestant faith, for which your father's 
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ancestors shed their blood, fought, died, and 
suffered exile. 

11 Remember, and never forget, the Tour de 
Constance, and how many noble female victims 
of our and other families were incarcerated 
for life, and put to death amidst unheard-of 
tortures, of mind and body; never forget 
their martyrdom, their doom, and the un- 
flinching fortitude with which it was borne, 
through faith in their God and Saviour. I 
could never die in peace did I think a son of 
mine would join the ranks of their persecu- 
tors, by seceding to their belief and system, 
and narrow sacerdotal tyranny. My very 
spirit would rise up against you, Joss. Do 
you hear ? " 

" I hear you, father, and agree." 

Then again he continued : 

" Immobility I Pshaw ! Enough to 
sadden and craze the wisest of mankind. 
It quenches heart and intelligence. I 
agree in toto with Alphonse de Custines, 
when, writing to a friend, of Spanish 
life under Ferdinand the Seventh, amidst 
his travels, he exclaimed : ■ L'immobilitl 1 
c'est la mart ; et quand je croirai qu'apres 
la mort, je ne voyagerai plus, je me cram- 
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ponnerai a la vie avec la fureur des laches.' 
I cannot, for the life of me, see object or 
excellence in the total silence these unfor- 
tunates maintain." 

" I have no desire to turn monk, dear 
father; I only meant to express my sense 
of the calm and solemnity of the place, and 
its aptitude for meditation ; and, supposing 
one had committed mortal sin, what a 
retreat for penitence and prayer ! " 

" The fear would be that acute remorse, 
unalienated by warm charity and sympathy 
from one's fellows, would darken down 
into morose madness. And, if a man were 
driven out of his senses by continued self- 
reproach, how could he be fit to pour balm 
into the spiritual wounds of another ? 

" Prayer and sin, you know, cannot co- 
exist in the man. "When he prays, he has 
left off sinning, and then comes hope in 
Christ, like a pure fountain, welling up in 
the heart, to relieve his mental anguish. 

" And this may ensue without the aban- 
donment of home and family ties, with- 
out confession to superiors,— -in his own 
chamber, without immurement, cloisteral, 
and unnatural, to my thinking. My notion of 
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real religion is in prayer. That is the dis- 
tinction between man and beast. My prayers 
are brief ; but I admire Dr. Johnson's : 
'Lord, afflict my body,- but preserve my 
understanding ! ' " 

" Plato's is even better, father. Do you 
remember it? 'Lord (or* Jove), give me 
what is good for me, though I may not ask 
it ; and withhold from me what - is evil, 
though I may desire it. ' " 

"Marvellous ! " replied Monsieur de la 
Bivi&re. " Yet the Jesuits try to persuade us 
such enlightened Pagans go to Hades ! " 

" Ah ! that's their mistake," said Joscelyn 
thoughtfully. "Our Saviour died for all, 
and sin could not be rightfully imputed to 
those who had never heard the Gospel 
preached." 

His father continued : 

"I should have no objection to these 
places as retreats for old men who are 
become useless to society, and all their lives 
have been given up solely to clubs, cards, and 
wine. Old fogies like myself, for instance, 
eh, Joss ? — only celibates." 

Joss did not immediately reply. He 
smiled, thinking how much younger in 
heart his father was at fifty years of age 
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than himself at three?-and-twenty, — with his 

ambition still aglow, his talents for society, 

his wit, liveliness, energy and buoyancy of 

disposition, merely to mention his walking 

powers, which far surpassed his son's. Then 

he bethought him of his father's indulgent 

kindness as husband and parent, his 

adoring affection for their mother ! What 

would she be without him ? And to picture 

such a man shut up in a monastery ! It 

was ridiculous. But he felt a shock pass 

through him, as though his father were 

about to take flight to unknown regions, 

and silence again closed his lips. The stay 

of a loving family, he felt his father to be 

a sacred trust to himself in these his first 

travels. And how far more valuable and 

useful was such a life as his than either of 

the grey-frocked brothers wandering hither 

and thither, in their sombre habiliments, 
through a silent and monotonous existence. 

At last he gave utterance to this : 

"The monks, however, did some good. 

They collected vast and useful libraries " 

"Which none but themselves benefited 

by, — all secluded from any eyes, save those 

of an occasional stray scholar, or literary 

anchorite of their own kidney. Their em- 
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bellishments of missals were beautiful ; but 
why consume a whole life on such inani- 
ties ? — a property attainable only by crowned 
heads, or a few noble women of notorious 
piety, with purses longer than their heads ! 
In your religious vocation, Joscelyn, never 
forget the persecutions which drove us forth 
from our native France. Bear ever in mind 
the massacre of the Huguenots all over this 
part of it! The devastated valleys round 
and beyond Aries ! The Tour de N6sle, the 
Tour de Constance; whose horrible walls, 
planted in direful swamps, witnessed the 
deaths of hundreds of innocent Huguenot 
women and girls, after being caged therein 
year after year, till fever released them from 
captivity worse than death. All this we have 
endured, and, when I behold the false sect of 
Bitualists spring up in our midst, in England, 
— * apists 9 not Papists/ as the real Roman 
Catholics denominate them, — captivating 
and enticing young, vain, and silly women, 
and leading them to that Rome whose 
despotic power and narrow, cruel bigotry 
perpetrated these horrors, I ask myself, 
* Can such things be, in our day ? ' " ' 
" Look at these nuns. You heard them 
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laughing, it is true, but then how many 
among them have complexions sallow as 
peeled withy-wands, and their eyes always 
downcast, dim and hollow ! They cannot 
find much satisfaction in their mode of 
life ; nay, often regret the joys they have 
cast aside for ever in a fit of disappoint- 
ment or enthusiasm ! and how cunning some 
of the old hands looked as we passed their 
door! 

" Women were not created for cells, Joss, 
and English girls ought not to be cajoled 
and tricked into them by artful priests, or 
family interference. Greed or disappointment, 
perhaps, I should say disillusion, lies at the 
bottom of most noviciates in the female case; 
—-ignorance or simplicity in the male, yet 
priestcraft in all has been at work in the first 
place." 

Monsieur de la Rivifcre was nearest to the 
French stock. Joscelyn most remote. Even 
good and dutiful as he was, he preferred 
his truly English mother, with her serenity 
of disposition, who, in her every sense drank 
in beauty in all shapes, and felt keenly and 
deeply. But Madame de la Rivifcre was an 
exceptional person, whose still life flowed 
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apart from the world, like that in these 
valleys. Barely disturbed by the storms 
which raged over the hills beyond their ken. 

Monsieur de la Bivi&re was both practical 
and satirical, good-humouredly so. His 
satire had a fine edge, but it seldom wounded 
people's feelings. He was less liked by 
women than by men. Yet he made his way 
at once into highly-placed coteries. He was 
so excessively entertaining. 

Politicians invariably courted him. He 
courted nobody. His advancement was solely 
due to his appreciation by others. His views 
were so original. Diplomacy owed to his 
acuteness many a wrinkle. He always went 
straight to the mark, hitting it without fail, 
while others, after beating about the bush, 
went off at a tangent, and were lost to 
sight. He took the drollest view of the 
most serious subject, conquering the opinion 
of antagonists by sheer force of ridicule, 
and was seldom far out in his reckoning. 

Monsieur de la. Bivi&re was a faithful and 
attached husband. He rarely made open 
demonstrations of affection. But his wife 
adored him, understood him, and was proud 
of his social successes ; he of her beautiful 
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perfection. He was an excellent father ; 
brought up his children upon the principles 
laid down by Solomon, wherefore they re- 
ceived first-rate education, and grew up 
most satisfactorily to man and womanhood. 

The experience of eighteen hundred years 
is not to be despised, whatever may be the 
divergence of opinion in modern philosophy. 

Though exhibiting few outward signs of 
fondness, properly so called, both son and 
daughter revered, loved, and found a ready 
friend and unerring adviser in their father. 
He was essentially their friend, and on him 
his daughter, and nearest resemblance, con- 
centrated the bulk of her affections. 

Joscelyn felt that nothing could ever have 
made an anchorite of his father; but, in 
choosing the profession of a clergyman for 
himself, he knew that his disposition tended 
far more to the life of a Christian recluse, 
apart from the stir of life in crowds, and 
dedicated to God and parish work. 

He had to wait, however, before entering 
on his path, since he was barely three-and- 
twenty, and of ecclesiastical patronage they 
possessed none. 

With all this conversation, and much 
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more passing in their minds, the; reached 
the porch of the chapel, purchasing some 
relics and rosaries in silver and lapis 
lazuli. There they encountered the lady 
prioress with a bunch of strong-smelling 
dried flowers, which she was busy packing 
up in paper, and depositing in a box. ♦ 

.Taking off his hat and bowing,, the elder 
De la Rivi&re accosted her, venturing to ask 
•what plant it was. . . . . ... 

She replied courteously that it was good 
for affections of ,.the chest. It grew among 
the rocks and about the waterfalls* She 
folded up a paper of itior bim> and begged 
he would regard it as a specific in lung 
disease. 

i After some chat with* this lady, a comely, 
.well-mannered personage, their vehicle was 
igpt ready, and they departed. 
,„. Their .. drive down to the village was 
iCharming, and the moon rose as they , were 
sheltered for the night at the one hostelry 
.jpf Saint Laurent le Pont. There they slept, 
aud next morning walked up to the pretty 
little Chapelle de la Sainte Marie la bonne 
Vierge, on an acclivity overhanging the 
hamlet* 
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From its platform they commanded the 
whole, of that fertile country, broken into 
hillocks, and watered by the silver-blue Drac 
from the Savoy side, whose bold range of 
snow-mountains contrasted curiously with 
the green slopes and varying hues of the 
Jura hills opposite, as iron, or granite, or 
yellow sandstone predominated, and which 
thrust up peaks, cones, or table-lands, with 
perplexing ^variety of form, in every 
direction. 

Retraping . their way,. they quitted Saint 
Laurent le Pont, and paused at Saint 
Joseph la. Rivifere. 4l 

The father] laid his hand on Joscelyn's 
arm: 

".See, my son, yonder blackened. mound ? " 

"I see." 
... " That was. our paternal home. From 
thence we derive, our patronymic, Counts of 
Saint Joseph la..Rivifere. It is now eighty 
years since my grandfather left this lovely 
pountry to, preserve his own > and his wife's 
life. I wished to > point out i this,, hallowed 
spot to you. Now, probably, our names are 
forgotten here in this* new generation, and 
we cleave solely . ta > England. England I 
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where man is free and property secure, 
because the red demon of revolution has 
never dared to plant his blood-stained foot 
on her tranquil shores. Luxury and irre- 
ligion were the crying sins of our era.* Revo- 
lution on the one hand, superstition on the 
other, were begotten by them, and all 
revolution begins in hatred, — hate of all 
that is better and better off than itself. In 
these throes of nations the innocent mostly 
suffer for the guilty. We did." 

They spoke in English in low tones, un- 
heeded by the driver, who busily adjusted 
somewhat amiss in his horses 9 harness, and 
both sighed deeply. 

Simple and kind were the people they 
met; gentle in speech, very industrious 
agriculturists, very civil, both landlords and 
waiters in the inns. They were surprised 
and gratified by the presence of foreign 
visitors. These wondrous beauties of nature 
being little known to the general tourist; 
and lying perdus, as it were, amidst their 
circling hills and rich pastures, they are out 
of hearing of the hubbub and din of the 

* As of the present time. 
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rushing, noisy world, they offer no attrac- 
tions, except to the lovers of nature and the 
migratory artist in quest of the picturesque, 
who revel in fleeting clouds and shadows, 
sunlight, and varying tints, and can be 
content with a village inn's simple fare, and 
cleanliness, with civility, to make all pleasant 
to the wayfarer. 
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